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THE BISHOP OF EXETER AND 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 


WE like the Bishop of Exeter. We entertain 
a deep respect for the truthfulness, candour, 
manliness, and catholicity which, with much 
consistency, he has displayed throughout his 
public life. It seems to be one of the results of 
having for many years the superintendence and 
instruction of youth that he to whom they are 
committed almost unconsciously becomes more 
liberal in his opinions, broader in his sympathies, 
and less disposed than others to attach impor- 
tance to the differences which in mature years 
are apt toseparate man from man. Dr. Temple 
has spent the best part of his life in guiding the 


tual, of sons of the British gentry. That he has 
done so conscientiously and with rare judgment, 
is an honour which we rejoice to recognise. The 
political sagacity which placed him on the epis- 
copal bench, we are ready to admit. In opinion, 
and possibly in articlesofreligious faith, we widely 
differ from the right reverend prelate. But we 
cannot but allow that he represents to his coun- 
trymen a far higher type of the office which he 
sustains than we have been accustomed to meet 
with in the Church of England for a long and 
dreary cycle of years. 

But Dr. Temple is a man, and, as a man, he 
naturally, perhaps inevitably, takes a tinge 
from his position. Asa bishop of the Estab- 
lished Church, that is, of the Church which in 
this country is legally ascendant, has special 
privileges, and is, to a large extent, provided 
for out of public resources, the Bishop of 
Exeter, in dealing with the question of the 
Establishment, can hardly be accepted as an 
unbiassed witness. In his primary visitation 
charge at Liskeard he entered somewhat fully 
upon the question of disestablishment—say 
rather of establishment—its advantages, and 
the conditions requisite to its maintenance, 
and the wishes, rather than prospects, which 
he entertained of its future. We have no 
reason to complain of the tone of his remarks, 
80 far at least as his own goodwill and kindly 
feeling were concerned. Nevertheless, there 
ran through his discougse indications that he 
had not altogether escaped that assumption of 
essentially official superiority which appears to 
be irresistibly contagious among the occupants 
of the Bench. 

He began by taking for granted that in this 
country the Church sustains two missions—one 
derived directly from God, which makes her a 
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eck and the other, though a far inferior 
kind, derived from God, not directly, but 
through the State, which makes her a 
Church Establishment. Now, this latter 
statement is a sheer begging of the whole 
question. It is quite as competent for us 
to say that Nonconformist religious com- 
munities have their double mission—one, 
directly from God, to teach the broad truths of 
‘‘the glorious Gospel,”’ and the other indirectly 
from God, through their: political power as 
British subjects, to dissolve the present connec- 
tion between Church and State. The one alle- 
gation would be quite on level ground with the 
other, in respect of the authority on which it 
rests. But, in truth, we know nothing of this 
double mission of the Church of Christ in this 
country, or in any other, except from the dicta 
of the ecclesiastical chiefs of the Establishment. 
‘Tis but another und less offensive mode of 
saying, ‘‘ We are right, and you are wrong.” 
It may be assumed without proof on either 
sidé.’ It comes with no greater authority to 
intelligent and spiritual men from the lips of a 
bishop, than from those of a Nonconformist 
divine. It is precisely the point in dispute. 
It cannot be settled by an tpse dizit,. No 
doubt, it is one of the items of tho- Bishop 
of Exeter’s belief. Indeed, he says, with 
great candour, ‘“‘This is a fair matter 
of argument—but for my part, 1 have no doubt 
at all that the position’’ (namely of being a 
State Establishment) ‘‘is of great value to us, 
and of great value to the State. I have no 


doubt at all that we ought to hold it, and that | ness, 
I believe that it | | ministers with 
contributes very largely to the truth, and to | human law, in order to give weight to the 


nascent powers, intellectual, moral, and spiri- | 
ay ae te hee | the spread of religious teaching in this country ; spiritual appeal which they make for God, is 


and I believe that it does very much indeed to | the profound mistake of civil establishments of 
| ' religion. 
'minds—and we do not deny that it operates 
_ powerfully—it darkens and confuses rather than 


the State ought to give it. 


maintain a high religious standard. And it 
seems to me that the disadvantages which 
attend it are far less than the utility which 
ought to be derived from it.’”’ This is all very 
well, a4 an authentic statement of the sincere 
convictions of the bishop, and, doubtless, made 
its due impression on the clergy to whom it was 
addressed. But even episcopal convictions are 
not always to be relied upon as worthy of im- 
plicit faith, and can only be taken by outsiders 
for what they are worth. 


Dr. Temple tells us that there are two things 
which can be at once pointed out as given to 
the Established Church by the subordinate 
mission which she receives from the State. 
‘*One, that completeness of organisation which 
enables us to cover the whole country; the 
other, but more important, that connection in 
all our work with the majesty of the law, 
which unquestionably gives to us peculiar power 
in dealing with our people.’”” Unquestionably, 
he says, ‘‘we are better able to preach tho 
Gospel of Christ, because we hold the position 
that we do. The fact that when a minister 
preaches, whether in the church or in his in- 
tercourse with his people, he preaches as ‘one 
appointed by the law to preach, certainly makes 
his work very much the easier, and, certainly, 
is not a thing which we ought lightly to cast 
away or carelessly misuse.”” Weare unutte- 
rably astonished at this passage. We have 
been accustomed to conceive of the Gospel of 
Christ as an expression of Divine love, pleading 
with, and appealing to, man’s heart for a re- 
sponsive love. The basis of that appeal, when 
made through man, and the strength of its in- 
fluence upon the soul of man, should be, 
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we have been wont to think, ardent and disin- 
terested spiritual love in those who bear the 
message of love to those who have not received 
it. ‘*The majesty of law,’ forsooth, in con- 
nection with the proclamation of tidings of 
Divine mercy! Why, it introduces at once an 
appeal to an entirely different set of motives to 
those with which the Gospel seeks to deal. It 
substitutes the secular for the Divine, or 
rather, it overlays the Divine with the secular. 
So far as men listen to the preaching of the 
clergy because they are appointed by law to 
preach, so fur they miss the very spirit and 
essence of the revealed doctrine in which they 
are oxhorted to acquiesce. No doubt the posi- 
tion makes the work of the clergy ‘‘ easier,” 
but one cannot help asking, what work? Does 
it bring home to the hearers a more vivid ap- 
prehension of the vast difference there is 
between the visible things of this world, and 
the invisible things of God? Does it tend to 
illustrate the teaching of the Apostle, when He 
said, ‘‘ Let no man glory in men,” and ‘‘ we 
are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did 
beseech you by us”? Is there nothingin the 
Apostle Paul’s declaration that ‘‘the Gospel 
which was preached of him is not after man” ? 
Nothing that it is ‘‘not by might, nor by 
power, but by God’s Spirit,” that men are to be 
re-created. The whole genius of Christianity 
exhibits, and seems intended to exhibit, the 
force of love, not of law; to derive its con- 
quering power, not from the authority of 


men, but from the tenderness, gentle- 
and grace of God. To clothe its 
the special sanctions of 


So far as it operates upon men’s 


illustrates and gives point to the essential diffe- 
rence between the glory of material things and 
the glory of the things that are spiritual and 
eternal. He who bows down, in his religious 
emotions, to the majesty of man's law, to that 
extent exhibits his want of appreciation of the 
majesty of God’s love. 


We quite agree with the Bishop of Exeter 
that the Church of England must be tried by 
its utility ; that the zeal and efficiency of the 
clergy of that Church have been for some time 
steadily on the increase; and that there is 
some slight disposition to adapt the mode of her 
working to the necessities of the times. All 
this, however, has to be taken in connection 
with other phrases of her development. She is 
becoming more essentially sacerdotal than she 
ever was since the time of Archbishop Laud. 
A great part of her clergy are attaching far 
more importance to the ssthetics of Divine 
worship than to that lowliness and purity of 
heart which alone can qualify for communion 
with God. They place the Church above the 
Church’s Head. They exalt their own office 
above the spiritual ends which that office is 
supposed to subserve. They are zealous for 
Church architecture, upholstery, and millinery, 
and they are gradually weaning the hearts of 
their people from the grand principles of the 
Reformation. No doubt, they are conscien- 
tious, solf-denying, indefatigable, and, in these 
respects set a wholesome example to the mini- 
sters of other religious communities. But 
there is as little doubts we think, that, on the 
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whole, they are galyanising into a semblance 
of religious life that which is wholly external 
in its character, hich , if ever, 
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CONVOOATION AND THE ATHANASIAN 
CREED. 


_Ir one of our geaders had happened to take 
his seat, any day last week, in a pleasant light- 
some Has sh restaurant, not two minutes’ walk 
from Westminster Abbey, at about the 
gry hour of two p.m., he would probably 
startled the advent of a long 
of clerical gentlemen, not a few of whom 
carried the emblems of their dignity in the shape 
-hats and silk aprons. he chosen 
day, he might have overheard the 
brief dialogue between two young 

Government clerk aha ay» 

they like 
“Oh no! it’s 


with the parsons ? 
strike?” 
vocation.” Time was—it is only one 
fifty-five since—when no- 
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in 
a ag mem : 
of priestly intolerance, and, says ’ 
Hallam, in his. ‘* Oonstitutional History," 
we never since met for any business.” B 


to a very recent time indeed was true. 
is, however, no lon : fora 
short time si ed 
to meet under 
of the Ritual i 
under the same 
the on of the use or alteration of 


“ Athanasian Oreed.” Not that 
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exclusively with any such power. 
be J that there is © sort of understand. 


of its old dignity, and without so deép a sense, 
as of late of being nothing but the dead skele- 
ton of what was once a living power. One 
perpen Ay Aw some curiosity to see 
the new times have brought a new spirit, and 
how far the representatives of the clergy of to- 
have developed from the clergy of one 

if we ourselyes had had the sum- 

vocation, and the choice of a 

i solely with a view to 
blem, we could not have 
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singing in their Church services that 
body is to be damned who does not believe 
themselves find it impossible to 
There is also a notion—we haye 
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out the ‘‘damnatory clauses,” as they are 
called, and reduce it to a mere set of harmless 
propositions. With what success let us now 


liberal revailed, and a 
di to do eenetng | or the relief of 
such consciences as might be troubled by the 
obligation to use the creed. Not so, however, 
in the Lower House, in which the archidiaconal 
element is greatly preponderant. There the 
tone was almost wholly one of stern, and some- 
times angry, refusal to alter one jot or tittle of 
a formulary which was several times declared 
to be a bulwark of the Catholic faith. In vain 
did Canon Swainson point out that ‘‘it was the 
Church of England since the Reformation, and 
not the Church of England before the Reforma- 
tion, which had raised the creed to its present 
position, by displacing the Apostles’ Creed 
whenever the Athanasian is said”’; in vain did 
Dean Stanley repeat the words of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, that probably there was 
not one of the bishops of the English Church 
who believed all that this fersainry asserts ; 
and then add to this his own—the dean’s— 

inion that there was not one of the members 

their own—the Lower—House who believed 
it all; in vain did he show that they who pro- 
fessed to believe it, thereby expressed their 
conviction that such men as Bishop Bull and 


a Pearson were oe lost, o 
ustin Martyr, igen, St. Grego Oo 
Niccea, St. Wasiiaann, and St. Basil 


for the same reason, had shared the same fate ; 
in vain did the dean appeal to the curious fact 
that happened not long ago, ‘‘ when in the con- 
tiguous abbey an ‘accursed heretic,’ according 
to the language of the creed, an intelligent 
orthodox Oriental bishop, according to our 
modern conceptions;. was received with all 
honour and friendliness, and welcomed by the 
bishops of England, and was made to under- 
stand that there was not one single person pre- 
sent who od him asother then a“ Christi ian 
brother”; in vain did he retort upon the 
Churchmen of the diocese of Lincoln, from 
which the greatest number of petitions for the 
retention of the creed had come, that it was 
in their diocese that that Greek brother had 
been received with the test demonstrations 
of welcome; in vain did he try, as a last 
resource, to induce his brethren to leave it 
with the bishops to direct its use or otherwise. 
With such men as the staunch and sturdy 
Archdeacon of Taunton, the Dean of Norwich, 
the Archdeacon of Exeter, and Lord Alwyne 
cenarate as leading opponents, there was not 
much hope of any relief for weak or troubled 
consciences at the cost of the smallest conces- 
sion of change. So, the members of the Estab- 
lished Church are still to retain the inestimable 
blessing on Ohristmas Day, Epiphany, St. 
Matthias, Easter Day, Ascension ay: it- 
Sunday, and eight other saint days, of singing 
into everlasting perdition all such of their 
fellow-creatures as don’t believe what none of 
themselves can possibly comprehend. 

We are inclined to with a Church con- 
temporary as to the probable result of this action 
of the Lower House of the Province of Canter- 
bury—that it will make Parliament and the 
Government very cautious about committin 
any other such matters to the judgment of Con- 
vocation, and reviving its an in any — 
Convocation is now what it was in 1717—High 
is Us opening “pooch, Niatol’ Gaus if “any. 
in openin , hi t any, 
the reat tary p We were made in the ereet, 
some of the most eminent living divines would 
’ in the Ohurch. Arch- 
deacon Denison rose and walked out of the 
House, unable longer to endure his agony, 
when Dean Stanley asserted that nobody be- 
lieved the damnatory clauses in their fiteral 
sense. Obancellor ingberd more than 
hinted that if the ‘‘ comprehension ” of the Non- 
conformists could only be obtained at the cost 
of making any c which anybody in the 
Church would object to, the Nonconformists had 
better not be admitted. The end was, that on 
Friday last Dean jong Ane beaten by sixty to 
twelve votes, and Lord Alwyne Compton’s reso- 
lution for ‘‘ things as they are’’ was carried by 
sixty-two to seven. That is to say, eight-ninths 
of the Lower House do y refuse to let the 
Pee of E we adapt herself yo es wants 
of many—proba a majority—of her most 
earnest children. J wee 

Well, it is their affair. To us it is sympto- 
matic. It confirms all that we have ever said 
about the patonen of Establishments to cripple 
free thought, and hinder the natural tendenc 
of Christianity to adapt itself to each s - 
ing age, and by so adapting itself, to continue 
to hold its sway. We have no doubt these 
excellent men really do believe that this dead 
symbol or formulary of the past dops act as a 
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An equally strong supporter of the c 


power to hold the living intellect of the present 
to the doctrine of the ‘rini . But in what a 
condition of mind they must be to believe this ! 


They can’t trust Bible, from which they 
e88 the form to been extracted, 
p tvé this ‘‘ Gatholic ” to the world, 


y an trust unintelligible metaphy- 
sical human exposition of it. ey can’t trust 
the living Church of to-day, with its livin 
Head, and the ever-present Hel Ghost to deal 
with the mind of the age, but they can trust a 
symbol of doubtful origin and questionable 
authority to hold the 19th century to what they 
think to be the essence of Christianity. They 
can me | be the teachers of the living present by 
being the slaves of the dead past. 

Doubtless the minds of thousands of very 
earnest Churchmen will writhe once more at 
being compelled to be under the rule of men so 
incompetent to understand the spirit of their 
age and the wants of the times. In no yaunt- 
ing spirit, rather in a spirit of much sympathy 
and sincere desire te see them in a truer posi- 
tion, we would remind them of the old hne— 

Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow. 


CONVOCATION AND THE ATHANASIAN 
CREED. 
The Lower House of Convocation of the Province 


of Canterbury had protracted debates on the Atha- 
nasian last week, which lasted over several 


Ways. Un Tuesday Archdeacon Denison presented 


seventy-five petitions, signed in all by 13,480 
persons, against ‘‘any meddling whatever” with 
the creed. The English Churc ge obtained 
12,001 signatures to a similar petition. her i- 
tions from all parts of the adevines siamamell the 
greatest objection to any alteration in the creed, or 
to any permission being ted for its disuse. 
Petitions on the opposite side were also presented. 
Some of them prayed that the ordinary should be 
invested with a discretio wer to omit the 


creed. One body of clergy the creed to 
be unsuitable for the service of the lish Church. 
Other petitions urged that the should be 


altogether struck out of the service of the Church. 
Lord Alwyne Compton afterwards moved :—‘‘ That 
the confession of faith commonly called the Creed 
of St. Athanasius continue to be used in its 
integrity in the public services of the Church.” 
Canon Swainson moved as an amendment a long 
resolution, the effect of which was that the trans- 
lation of the creed now in use ‘‘should be corrected 
after the version which had been used in the 
Church for many years before the Reformation.”’ 
Speaking of his own feelings, Canon Swainson said 
he could not read the creed on Easter Sunday 
before a congregation of militiamen, and he alto- 

ther omitted it. He pleaded for liberty of action 
inthe matter. Archdeacon Parry (Bishop Suffragan 
of Dover) seconded the amendment. 

On Wednesday the debate was resumed by Canon 
Selwyn, who opposed the proposition to continue 
the use of the creed in its integrity. Canon 
Gregory vigorously defended the creed. The Dean 
of Ganterbu admitted there were many difficul- 
ties ween nears | with it, but said that personally he 
would prefer to retain it rather than the truths it 
involved should be lost to the Church, but he ur 
his brother cle en to respect the honest scruples 
of men who differed from them, a if the 
creed required the elaborate e ations which 
were being given on every it was hardly 
likely that uneducated people could understand it 
aright. Bishop Claughton said that long experience 

led him to the conclusion that the removal of 
the creed wonld do little towards reconciling other 
sects. Canon Blakesley showed that the creed was 
originally a canticle or hymn, and to that position 
he would once more restore it, and let it precede 
the Apostles’ Creed. The creed, pure and simple, 
was defended by Archdeacon Freeman, of Exeter, 
principally on the plea that the history of man 
showed that there is interwoven in our destiny a 
‘certain shadow of alarm.” The rev. gentleman 
began with the Garden of Eden, where, he said, 
the passing of the angel’s wing clouded the joy of 
Paradise, and was in fact the premonitory an- 
nouncement of a damnatory clause for the human 
race ; and he concluded by imploring the House not 
to interfere with so ancient and true and orthodox 
a creed as that of St. Athanasius, During his 
remarks he attacked the Dean of Westminster, and 
was called to order on the ground of personality. 
was found 
in Bishop MacDougall, who spoke next, and who 
said his experience as a deacon, priest, missionary, 
and bishop was that the clergyman who omitted 
reading the creed met with no respect, and gave 
satisfaction to nobody. Mr. Perry, Canon Hopkins, 
and Dr. Fraser continued the discussion. 

On Thursday a large number of petitions for and 
some against the retention of the creed were again pre- 
sented. One belonging to the latter category was 
signed by fifty clergymen of the diocese of Canter- 
bury, whose parishes contained about 100,000 per- 
sons. The Rev. Canon Leighton presented a peti- 
tion from the diocese of Oxford, in which the 
petitioners contended that the damnatory clauses 
in the Athanasian Creed were framed in the spirit 
of true charity, warning, as they did, Christians 

inst the perils of scepticism and indifference, and 
that they were also in accordance with the teach- 
ing of Christ and His Apostles, The Dean of Van- 
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terbury 
raying for the disuse of the creed, and others pray- 
ing for the removal of the damnatory clauses only. 
It was stated that the number and prayers of the 
titions presented on Tuesday were as follows :— 
For retention of the creed in an unaltered form, 
35,271 ; for investigating the text and a new trans- 
lation, 561 ; for the removal of the use of the creed, 
10; for the omission of the creed from the Prayer- 
book, 6 ; for delay in the removal of the creed, 25 ; 
for omission of tlhe damnatory clauses, 30; for 
making the use of the creed optional, 83; for the 
retention of the three creeds, 96. In the course of 
the debate on Thursday, Archdeacon Denison said 
that if the creed were altered in the slightest 
degree he would not accept it, but he could not go 
so far as some speakers and say he would leave the 
Church, because he would not know where to go 
to. What he would do would be still to teach the 
creed as he always had done, and those who 
differed from him might try to turn him out of his 
benefice if they could. The Dean of Westminster 
said that when Archdeacon Denison told them he 
would not surrender, and that a change was not re- 
quired, it gave him (the Dean of Westminster) the 
greatest hope that all those an they were en- 
gaged upon would soon be accomplished. 

On Friday, when the debate was again resumed, 
Dr. Jebb expressed his thankfulness to God that 
the Church of Ireland had pronounced against 
the discontinuance or the mutilation of the creed, 
which did nothing more than reveal to us the solemn 
laws of the Almighty. Several archdeacons spoke, 
among them Archdeacon Fearon, of Leicester, who 
contended that the creed was a stumbling-block, 
‘and that it should be removed as being an im- 
pediment in the way of bringing the multitude to 
the Gospel. In America, he seaved the Atha- 
nasian Creed was altogether eliminated from the 
services. He did not think an explanatory rubric 
would be of much advantage. Prcbeadins Kempe, 
in a brief speech, moved an amendment to the 
effect that the Athanasian Creed be only read at 
special or occasional services legalised by the Bill 
of Uniformity now before Parliament if it should 
become law. This was seconded by the Arch- 
deacon of St. ‘David’s, and, after a brief discussion, 
it was rejected by a majority of 50, 60 voting 
against and 10 in favour of it. The Dean of West- 
minster then moved an amendment, to make the 
use of the creed optional. He said that Trinity 
Sunday was less fitted than any other for enforcing 
the teaching of the Athanasian Creed. 
that day he wished to teach the doctrine of 
the Trinity in its most attractive, not its 
most repulsive form. The House had heard 
of the scruples of many, and every one of the innu- 
merable explanations of the damnatory clauses 
showed that they were not believed. Was Convo- 
cation prepared to let it go forth to the public that, 
when the scruples he referred to were considered, 
no pains were taken to alleviate them? He had 
been accused of speaking to the public outside. To 
that he pleaded guilty. He would never withhold 
his views from Kees outside that House. Even if 
they denied the relief he sought, he congratulated 
himself that there was an Upper House of Convo- 
cation and a Convocation of the province of York. 
He had hope also from the imperial Parliament, 
which had removed worse ecclesiastical abuses than 
the Athanasian Creed. He depended also on the 
opinion not of the 2,000 clergy whose views had been 
represented to the House, but of the 18,000 who 
were silent ; not of the 35,000 persons who had been 
represented, but of the 10,000,000 whose voices had not 
been heard. The amendment, having beenseconded 
by Canon Hopkins, was rejected, on a division, by 
60 to 12. A second amendment proposed by the 
Dean, and seconded by Archdeacon Emery, leaving 
the reading of the creed to the option of the 
ordinary, was rejected by 54 to 13. The original 
motion of Lord Liwene Compton, to the effect that 
the creed be retained in its integrity, was then put, 
and carried by 62 to 7. Convocation then ad- 
journed. 

Ou Tuesday, when the Lower House reassembled, 
the discussion on the Athanasian Creed was re- 
sumed, Lord Alwyne Compton moved a resolu- 
tion declaring the willingness of the House to 
consider any change in the English version of 
the creed as would make it a more exact reading of 
the document which had been used in the Church 
centuries before the Reformation. To this Arch- 
deacon Denison moved as an amendment that there 
was not sufficient reason for entertaining the 
motion, This, however, was negatived by 30 to 7, 
and the original resolution was carried. The next 
subject of debate was a “motion by Canon Seymour 
that the recital of the re-translated creed should 
be accompanied by a note explaining the damnatory 
clauses. Archdeacon Denison moved that such a 
note was uncalled for, and, while he was speaking, 
the House adjourned. 


, 


Mr. Mraty’s Morion.—It is reported that the 
House of Cofmmons will rise for the Whitsun holi- 
days on the 14th of May, in which case Mr. Miall’s 
motion on Church property, which at present 
stands for the 17th, will have to be postponed to a 
later period of the session. 

THE Mixep Cuaice.—The Morning Post says 
the Dean of St. Paul’s refused on Sunday week to 
allow the water to be mixed with the wine at the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper, a custom lately in- 
troduced, but contrary to a recent judicial decision. 

METHODISM AND THE Larry.—The members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 


poe petitions from clergy and laity, 


’ 


On | 


States are anticipating, with an unusual degree of 
interest, the occurrence of their next great annual 
conference, which is appointed to take place this 
month, and which will consist of representatives of 
every state in the Union. What gives special 
importance to this meeting is the fact that it will, 
for the first time in the bistory of American Epis- 
copal Methodism, embody the principle of lay 
representation. Heretofore the annual conference 
has been composed exclusively of ministers; but 
now its ecclesiastical character will be essentially 
modified by the admission of a large body of the 
laity. English Methodists of the older, as well as 
of the younger, school are watching the experi- 
ment with great curiosity. 

Tue Late Rev. F. D. Mavurice.—lt has been 
resolved at a meeting of the friends of this most 
estimable clergyman to commemorate his name in 
some substantial manner. A subscription is to be 
raised, part of which will be devoted to placing a 
bust of Mr. Maurice in Westminster Abbey, if 
permission can be obtained for that purpose ; part 
to be used in placing the Ma Men’s College— 
in the prosperity of which Mr. Maurice took deep 
interest—on a more permanent foundation ; and the 
third part to go towards providing lectures on 
those subjects especially which were taught by Mr. 
Maurice himself at the —— of which the 
history and study of the Bible were the most 
prominent and important. By this arrangement 
the friends and admirers of Mr. Maurice will be 
enabled to appropriate their subscriptions to all or 
any of these cbieate. 

oMAN CaTHo.ic Disanriitre3.—A deputation, 
representing members of various religious bodies — 
Church of England, Presbyterian, Wesleyan, Inde- 
endent, and Baptist—had an interview with Mr. 
tladstone last week, to express the alarm per- 
vading all classes at Sir Colman O’Loghlen’s pro- 
osition by his Religious Disabilities Bill to = to 
amen Catholics the offices of Lord Chancellor of 
England and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland ; to relax 
the law as to gifts to pious uses and in mortmain ; 
and repeal the clauses of the Emancipation Act 
against the Jesuits. The question was introduced 
by Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., who represented the 
strong feeling of uneasiness which pervaded all the 
religious denominations at the growing demands 
put forward by the Ultramontane party. Mr. 
Gladstone, in reply, thanked the deputation for 
the expression of their views, anc saul that no 
pledge had been given by the Government with 
respect to the bill, which was introduced by a 


private member, and for which the Government 


were not responsible, and promised full considera- 
tion of the arguments and facts laid before him. 
Tue Bennett JupomMEeNntT.—It is stated that the 
Lord Chancellor some months ago, in accordance 
with the opinion of the majority of the court, drew 
up a learned and elaborate judgment favourable to 
the defendant ; but this document, it is understood, 
has not found acceptance amongst a dissentient 
minority of the court, which is said to include the 


two clerical members, an ex-Chancellor of Ire- 
land, and (upon a legal technicality) Lord Justice 


Mellish. The members of the Judicial Committee 
were to meet yesterday to consider their judg- 
ment. The Record has reason to believe that the 


reports which have been in circulation will not be 


verified, and that the substance of the judgment will 
be founded neitherupon the sacramentarian opinions 
of Dean Hook nor on the theological writings of Lord 
Justice James. The decision is not expected this 
side of the Whitsuntide recess. Our contemporary 
expresses its belief that the judgment, ‘‘ whether 
for good or for evil, for quieting the agitation of 
polemical strife, or throwing the Church into a blaze, 
will probably be one of the most important of eccle- 
siastical events since the time of the Reformation.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE AND THE NONCONFORMISTS. —A 
correspondence has been published between Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. W. Warburton, honorary secre- 
tary of the Salford Nonconformist Association. 
This association had passed the following resolu- 
tion and forwarded a copy of it to Mr. Glad- 
stone :— . 

That this association regards with anxiety and apprehen- 
sion the utterances of the Government with reference to the 
question of education in Lreland, and enters its earnest pro- 
test against both existing and prospective national schemes 
which shall in any manner or degree permit the appropriation 
of public money to sectarian or denominational purposes. 

In acknowledging the resolution through his secre- 
tary, Mr. Gladstone asked the association to specify 
the declarations to which they took exception, as 
he had an impression that they must have acted 


under a misapprehension. The request having 


been complied with at t length, Mr. Gladstone 
wrote on the 20th ult. to r. Warburton as 
follows :- - 


I am obliged by your letter, especially as it contains 
a quotation which explains manifestations that I should 
otherwise have been at a loss to understand. That 

uotation has reference to Mr. Synan’s amendment on 
the second reading of Mr. Fawcett’s bill. I have not 


| said that I should not be deterred from meeting that 


amendment “by finding that it pledged the House to 
concurrent endowment.” I did say that I should not be 
deterred from supporting it on the ground of its pledg- 
ing the House to concurrent endowment, and this for 
the simple reason that it involved no such pledge. A 
slight and doubtless accidental change in the words has 
entirely altered the sense. The context, as reported in 
the 7'imes, shows the sense I attached to the amend. 
ment, which was a perfectly different one To con- 
current endowmert, when proposed by the late Govern- 
ment in 1868, I at once objected, and | have never 
ceased to entertain and proclaim a corresponding 
opinion. I will not now enter on the other wide ques- 
tions referred to in your letter, but I again thank you 
for having brought to my notice the error [ have just 


» 


ee 


_ dressed to all the colleges, it is reasonable to ho 


! 


; 


| able deposito 


and London, and J, Guyton, Esq., of 


correctod. In another part of your letter you express 
an objection to other “ similar views to which I have 
given utterance.” What these may be I kaow not ; but 
if they be specified we shall find that on no occasion 
have I deviated from the line of opinion here stated. 


Aunibersarn Aeetings. 
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BAPTIST UNION. 


The adjourned session was held at Walworth- 
road Chapel, Thursday, April 25. A devotional 
service, commencing at half-past ten, was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Philip Dickerson, of London. 
At half-past eleven o’clock the chair was taken by 
the Rev. Dr. Thomas, of Pontypool College, chair- 
man of the Union. The area of the chapel was well 
filled with ministers and delegates, the gallery being 
open to the public. The following report for the 

ear was read by the Secretary, the Rev. J. H. 
Millard, of Huntingdon :— 

Honoured Brethren,—The principal aims of the Bap- 

tist Union are to unite together in bonds of brotherly 


_love and co-operation the churches in this kingdom, 


which indeed bear the Baptist name, but which are 
otherwise so various and diverse ; and on fitting occa- 
sions and on important questions in which there is a 
common agreement, to represent those churches before 
the nation and the world, It is the privilege of ycur 
committee to report that during the past yoar both of 
these ends have been attained to an appreciable and 
encouraging extent. The friendly communications 
almost daily received from every part of the country 
indicate a cheering growth of unity in feeling if not in 
sentiment, and inspire the hope that the lines which 
once severely marked out the different sections of tho 
denomination are gradually softening and fading away 
under the influence of the kindly intercourse which this 
Union aids in promoting. In the large and constantly 
increasing numbers which attend the annual and espe- 
cially the autumnal meetings of the Union there is 
gratifying proof that the disposition to acknowledge 
one another as brethren and to combine for all prac- 
ticable objects of a denominational or religious cha- 
racter grows stronger year by year. 

In obedience to the responsibility thus clearly laid 
upon them, your committee have sought to open dis- 
cussions on several questions affecting both the spiritual 
life and the economic prosperity of the churches, 
‘The best means of evangelising the masses of the 
pore was one of these subjects considered at much 
ength at your last annual assembly. No particular 
scheme was thon resolved upon, but your committee 
invite attention to the fact that according to the last 
returns in the Handbook, there are at least 440 Baptist 
congregations sustained by lay agency alone, a feature 
in our denominational polity which has been largely and 
happily developed! in these last years. The proposal to 
establish an arbitration committee, to which the dis- 
putes occasionally arising in churches should be re- 
ferred, was found to be beset with difficulties, and it is 
still under consideration by the committee appointed to 
deliberate upon it, who will present their report at the 
autumn session. Attention has been called to the duty 
of preserving from loss or damage the title and trust- 
deeds of all denominational property, and the Building 
Fund Committee have undertaken this valuable service. 
The suggestions given in Dr. Green’s excellent paper 
last autumn for improving the conditions of ministerial 
education have been laid before the several college 
committees, and their criticisms await the final con- 
sideration of the committee appvinted for the purpose 
before making a report tothe Union. The revised con- 
stitution of the Union also, although considerably ad- 
vanced, is not sufficiently mature! to be submitted to 
the assembly, and the committee therefore ask leave to 
sit again. ‘The experiment of offering a prize in the 
name of the Union for the encouragement of theo- 
logical study in our colleges was thought worthy of repe- 
tition, and the generous donor, J. Nutter, Esq., of 
Cambridge, having renewed his gift, the committee 
chose for the theme of the next essay ‘‘ Early Christian 
Doctrine as gathered from the Apologists of the Secoud 
and Third Centuries,” and as timely notice was ad- 
that 


an honourable spirit of emulation will be forth, 


and a fresh stimulus giveh to voluntary theolo- 
gical reading. The Board for the Education of 
ministers’ children reports twenty-two children 


as receiving a good education by its aid, but 
these favoured ones represent a number from 
whom such advantages are unhappily withheld, and the 
board therefore appeals for more general and adequate 
support, an appea: which your committee earnestly 
commends to the notice of the session. Finally, under 
this head, the pore of the Union has been Seago 
numbered, and ca ogued anew ; it has been enric ed 
by valuable gifts from the Messrs. Flint, of Margate 
Acton. his 
hbrary, in the judgment of your committee, is § suit. . 
for all works, either of a denomingtional 
character or that will serve as materials fur dgfomina- 
tional history, In the United States of America there 
exists a Baptist Historical Society, and the ends of such 
a society may be very effectively secured here by means 
of this library. Your committee therefore desire to see 
its shelves enriched, by presentation or purchase, with 
all works ancient and modern, connected with the Bap- 
tismal controversy ; with the records, either published 
or in manuscript, of individual churches ; and with the 
biographies of Baptists who have a denominational, if 
not a wider reputation. Even of this last class the 
library at present possesses comparatively few 
examples ; some names of the highest eminence being 
altogether unrepresented. 

Your committee respectfully direct the attention of 
the session to the statistics published in the Handbook, 
which show the progress made by the churches during 
the past year to be considerably beyond the average. 
Of new churches there were reported forty-three, making 
the to'al number 2,602. There have been built sixty new 
chapels at a cost of 109,915/. ; and forty-seven chapels 
have been enlarged or otherwise improvedjat an outlay 
of 19,565/. ; making a total expenditure in buildings of 
not less than 130,000/, In the changes of the ministry, 
82 brethren have. been introduced to the pastoral 
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oftice ; 35 have been called to their heavenly rest ; 110 
have formed new pastoral relations ; and 70 others have 
resigned who are not yet reported as settled in, 
The Church membership has risen to 243,395, there 
being a net increase in the year of 3,720. The large 
measure of prosperity indicated in these returns has led 
your committee to prepare a resolution expressive of 
devout thankfulness, which will be laid before the 
session. 

With regard to the next autumnal meeting, your com- 
mittee have pleasure in stating that the churches in 
Manchester have given a very cordial invitation to the 
Union to hold its session in that city, which your com- 
mittee have gladly accepted. 

As representing the denomination to the world with- 
out, your committee have found frequent occasion to 
take action during the year. In May last several mem- 


bers of it were inted to represent the churches at 
the triennial conference of the Liberation Suciety, and 
at the annual of the National Education 


meeting 

League held in Birmingham ; an/i a )ittle latter in the 
a to the Nonconformist Conference convened at 
chester to consider the education question. Several 
brethren were also appointed to attend the thanks- 
giving service held in St. Paul's Cathedral ov account 
of the happy recovery of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
and your committee rejoiced that Baptists, in common 
with other denominations, were invited to testify at once 
their loyalty to the Throne, their sympatliy in the 
national joy, and their devout gratitude to God for His 
merciful interposition. Besides these modes of action 
the resolutions of the session have been published, and 
titions presented to Parliament in support of Mr. 
iall’s motion for the disestablishment of the English 
National Church, for the improvement of the Elementary 
Education Act, for stricter legislation to check the 
4 of irtem ce, for the repeal of the Contagious 
a bok, or Mit ene’ peaeoen as a er 
stitute war, an ust the posed to 
compensation to Mr. , late Gotetiiae of Jamaica. 
A letter expressive of fraternal goodwill has also been 
sent to the Southern Convention of the United States of 


In thus rapidly reviewing the p of the year, 
your committee hope it will be seen that the Union does 
not exist altogether in vain, and that there is sufficient 
room for its receiving in a yot larger degree the confi- 
dence and support of the churchea. | 


The Rev. W. Sampson 2 ape moved the 
adoption of the report the committee, and 
directed attention to the statements concerning the 
prosperity of the denomination, and the amounts 
expended on buil and irs, &c. He oe 
that the greater of the large sums expended 

been rai the contributions of the 


y 

churches, and pleaded for a more favourable con- 
sideration of the claims of the watering-places. It 
was very important that the denomination should 
be sui represented in such places, in order that 
their friends when visiting them might be provided 
for. He asked the indulgence of the Union for 
naming the place he knew best as one where local 
effort for this object might be aided opportunely 
now. Healso thought it must afford unmingled 
satisfaction that the net increase of members wag 
80 amoun to between three and four 
members per church. Still, was it not desirable 
that thechurches should be appealed to for the offer- 
ing of special prayer for a still greater blessing ? 

The Rev. E. Epwarps (Torquay) seconded 
the adoption of the report with great plea- 
sure, hopi that gratitude for the measure 
of progress the t year would be an in- 
centive to greater efforts. He had been much 


impressed with a passage iu the recent char 

of the Bishop of Exeter, in which it was strongly 
urged that the great work of the clergy was ta re- 
concile sinners to God. It was impossible to over- 
rate the im of thia view af the ym 
Moreover, he eybmitted it was highly desirable 
that the Unian ahauld take steps ta bring the ques- 
tian of education, which had now become 
inveated with such novel and commanding interest, 


hefare the serious attentian of the ahurghes, 
The Rev. Dr. Strack (Devonport) inquired if 
were included in the return regpecting 
cegem Se, and ted that the churches 
should ueated to furnish the information with 
a view to 4 distingt mentian af achoal buildings in 
. report, He helieved that much was 
done whioh was not made known, and was there- 


fore ignored ponents. 

The Rev. ¥ .- SpyurGron expressed his dis- 
agreement with the action of the committee in ap- 
pointing a to attend the recent Thanks- 
service in St. Paul's for the recovery of the 
of Waler. He thought they had compro- 
mised the principles cf the denomination by doin 
so, and that it was decidedly a false move, whi 
they t hereafter have reason to Of 
course he did not mean that they ought not.to have 
expressed their itude for the recovery of the 
Prince ; but he believed that the proper courge far 
them to have taken was respec ta acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the inyitatiqn, and to say that 
they should make an arrangement for holding ser- 
yicgs in their own places of worship. (Loud 
cheers.) Mr. R. Grace also saiteinel his dis- 
approval of-the course taken by the committee. It 
was, however, rwagpeagr the Rev. C. M. Birre 
of Liverpool, the ex-Moderator of the Union, an 
the Rev. J. Howarp Hinton, M.A. The |atter 
said he did not feel that his position as a Noncon- 
formist prevented an occasignal attendance at the 
aerviceg of the Egtahlishment; and if he might 
attend at qn ordinary seryice, he really could see 
no valid reason for refusing to g° to the Thanks- 
iving Service at St. Paul’s at which he had been 
resent. Ultimately, it was agreed ta leave the 
word ‘‘ command ” out of the paragraph of the com- 
mittee’s report relating ta the matter. 

The Chairman then called upon tthe Rev, Dr, 


| 


CuLross (Highbury), who gave an address on ‘‘The 
Divine Order of Christian Work.” 

The Rev. J. Srerpnens (Sheffield) moved the cor- 
dial thanks of the session for the valuable address 
of Dr. Culross, with a request that he would permit 
it to be printed at the expense of the Union. He 
felt deeply the importance of the admonition not to 
allow proper and holy meditation to be ‘‘ crushed 
into a corner through the demand for work.” Also 
the unseemly competition of different denomina- 
tions in doing the same work would be avoided by 
a practical regard to the portion of the address 
which treated of the Divine appointment of Chris- 
tian work. Having referred to the so-called wave 
of revival which had lately passed over Sheffield, 
he suggested whether it might not be practicable 
to hold rayer-meetings before, rather than after, 
the ordinary evening services on Sunday. 
The Rev. C. Stove. (London) seconded the resolu- 
tion, which was supported by the Rev. Dr. Price 
(Aberdare), with commendation of the practice of 
some churches where it was usual for the minister 
and deacons to spend a few minutes in prayer 
together before the public services. The Rev. E. 
Morris (Ipswich) suggested that the pa?dchial or 
territorial division of districts for Christian work, 
each church working in its ownimmediateneighbour- 
hood, was the most advantageous system. The 
Rev. Dr. UnpErRwoop (Nottingham) remarked on 
the advantage of prayer in the vestry before the 
public services, and could not but feel that it was 
a happy change from the custom, which obtained 
when he began his ministry, of asking the minister 
to take a glass of wine. The Rev. W. H. Kina 
(Birkenhead) thought the older ministers present 
might give valuable hints from their experience 
respec the best means of developing the latent 
power of the church. The Rev. Dr. LANDELS 
(London) had not much faith in discussions of prac- 
tical details. Christian work was hardly to be done 
by rule, Christian people generally chose to work 
in their own way. What suited one man did not 
suit another. » © was it to be expected. He 
arinttoioe would be nehtes to deal with the great 
princi expressed in Dr. Culross’s r, an 
called ee attention to that principle which 
confined Christian work to professed Christians. 
The Rey. J. H. Hinton doubted if it were possible 
to carry out this principle as had been auggested, 
and instanced Sunday-schools as furnishing illus- 
trations of the peculiar difficulty of the case, 

The resolution having been unanimously passed 
and acknowledged by Dr. Cunross, the Rev. C. M, 
Birrell, actingon behalf of the Chairman, introduced 
the Rev. J. G. Oncken, of Hamburg, who was 
heartily greeted by the assembly. He stated that 
he had felt onc refreshed and gladdened by 
attending this session. He thought there was one 
point on which he could speak which was closely 
connected with the subject of the paper. He re- 
ferred to the unvarying practice of the Baptist 
churches on the continent to require from new 
members on being received into fellowship an 
answer to these questions :—First. ‘‘ Will you do 
what you can to spread the Gospel?’ Second, 
‘*Will you give according to your ability for the 
sanie object?’ No one was admitted who did not 
solemnly promise to do these things. And it waa 
to this, under God, that he attributed the wouder- 
ful success of which he had been the joyful witness, 
“sj little could have been done hy auch a small 
band as he and his brethren were at firat, if they 
had not all warked, And especially they could not 
haye grown into a multitude in spite of opposition 
and J se mgy we if they had not all been persistent 
in their efforta to win souls. The work was not 
left to the pastars and ministers, but every disciple 
waa in same way a preacher of the Gospel and 4 
worker for the Lord. 

The CHAIRMAN then introduced the Rev. J. 
Husgrt, of Bergan, who was cardially weloomed, and 
gave an intereating addreas con his work 
and the work of his brethren labouring m Norway. 

The Treasurer's report. was presented by J. 
Sanpa, Esq., which showed an income of 294/. Is. 
ld. against an expenditure of 273/. 108. ld. Mr. 
A. H. Baynes moved, and the Rev. 8. H. Boorn 
seconded, the adoption of the report, and expressed 
their sense of the necessity of an enlarged support 
of the vate Se Oe churches. 

On the moti the Rev. G. Goutp (Norwich) 
it was resolved that a tabular statement of Raptist 
churches on the Continent be compiled by the . 
tary and published in the denominational periodicals 
for July next, for the informatian of the body in 
general, and of travellers among them in parti- 
cular. A er “ Sane to the treasurer and 
secretaries, and re-electing them, was proposed b 
Rev. J. T. Wiener, and Scand by the Rev. 
WALLACE, and unanimously adopted. 

The Rev. T. Warts (St. Albans) moved thas the 
union should elect .at the autumnal session a 
committee to be the means of communication 
between churches seeking ministerg and ministers 
seeki hurches. He said there were ministers 
very blind needing guidance, and even deacans 
were met with yery much in want of direction and 
information ip such circumstances. It was impos- 
sible to exaggerate the difficulties and disadvan. 
tages of the preseyt course of procedure, and he 

ieyed that the motion pointed to the remedy. 
The Rev. H. LeaNARD (Boxmoor) seconded the 
resolution, and shongh’ such a committee would be 
of eagential service. ere were abaut 400 churches 
without pastors and aboyt the same number of 
ministers without churches. Besides these there 
were the men designated ‘‘ moveable”; round men 
in square holea and square men in round holes. 
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He knew that there were man oy vy alopted 
to serve the purpose, but he end t the appoint- 
ment of a committee of the Union would be more 
seemly and much more advantageous than any of 
them. The Rev. C. Stover thought that supply- 
and-demand pg xe ge would assuredly operate in 
the case, and they would find the subject beset 
with difficulties. He suggested that the resolu- 
tion be changed into an instruction to the committee 
to consider the matter. He moved that as an 
amendment, which was seconded by the Rev. S. H. 
BoorH and supported by the Rev. Dr. Unpgr: 
woop, who stated that the course recommended in 
the original resolution had been found very difficult 
in the small sphere of the General Baptist Associa. 
tion, and he could certainly predict still greater 
difficulties in the much larger one of this Union. 
The Rey. J. Penny (Clifton) epoke as an associa- 
tion secretary of several years’ standing, and stated 
that churches were generally reluctant to consult 
with the very parties who could give them valuable 
information. The Rev. J. WassE.t (Bath) thought 
that all the difficulties now experienced would dog 
the path of the proposed committee, for not having 
any compulsory power, churches would take their 
own course notwithstanding the existence of a com- 
mittee. The result would be pretty much what it 
was now. The resolution was withdrawn, and the 
amendment passed. 

The Rev. C. M. Brrrett. then moved— 
“That the Union do now adjourn until 
the autumnal session,” and on behalf of the 
Manchester churches assured the brethren of a 
hearty welcome. They might depend upon it that 
the magnificent reception lately accorded by Man- 
chester to the Conservative leader was suggestive of 
the spirit with which their visit would antici. 
pated and met. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the thanks of the 
assembly to the ex-chairman for kindly acting for 
him during the session, adverted to the manifest 
success of the effort to unite the churches, and 
eulogised the perseverance and ene af the 


secretary, the Rey, J. H. Millard, to which it was 
so largely due, The session was concluded with 
prayer, 


At the invitation of the London Baptiat Associa- 
tion, the ministera and delegates dined together at 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle. After dinner the 
generous hospitality of the London churches was 
suitably acknowledged on the part of the Union by 
the Chairman (Dr. Thomas) and the Revs. J. T. 
Brown, G. Gould, J. P. Chown, and other brethren, 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The annual imeeting wag heki in Exeter Hall on 
Thursday evening, when there was a © atten- 
dance. Sir Donald M’Leod, UB, K.C.SI1, late 
lieutenant-governor of the Punjauh, idea, 
supported the Rev. Da, Steane, the Rev. Dr. 
Landels, the Rev. Dr. Thamas, the Rev. Dr. Angus, 
the Rey. Dr. Tarner (Samoa), the Rev. Dr. Tho- 
mas Thomas (Pantypoal), the Rev. J. P. Chown, 
the Rev. Dr. Price {Aberdare}, the Rev. J. H., 
Hinton, the Rev. G. Gould, the Rev. J. Tritton, 
the Rey. U, M. Birrell, the Rev. W. Howiesen, the 
Rev. J, Jones, the Rev. 8. H. Booth, the Rev. J. 
T. Brown (Northampton), the Rev. W. Wilsan 
(Fi i), the Rev. B, Millard (Jamaioa), the Rev. C. 

hache, the Rev. J. H. Millard, Mr. Justice 
Lush, Mr, Angus A. Croll, Colonel Sandwith, Mr. 
J, Benham, Dr, Underhill, &., &c. 
The meeting having been opened by singing amt 
ey, 
_ Dr. UNDERHILL spoke, rather than read, a most 
interesting report of which the folla i a bret 
summary. lt appears that the goeiety has at the 
present time sixty-three mimioparies labouring 
under its auspices in India, Chima, Africa, Jamaica, 
Hayti, Trinidad, the Bahamas, Norway, Brittany, and 
Rome. The native pagtors and preachers number 
about 220, and the schoolmasters being a total 
of 426 agents. In the Zenana work in there 
are supported by the Lagies’ Institution, eight 
lady visitors, and fourteen Bible-women, in connee- 
 athety Ra nee | mpeeneres and stations 
ur ey. Jos. Gregson has gone out 
40 Indie, anh the services of Mi. de St. Dalia have 
been accepted. But the society has lost the Rev. 
Johan G , who has left India foy Australia, 
and the sg C. F.. Supper by death. The Indian 
staff greatly needs at as many of the 
missionaries are aged, oy failing in healt The 
Revs. T. L. Rees ayi P. Williams have been sent 
to Jamaica; the Rev. J&eph Hawkes to Hayti. 
Two moye brethren have been taken wp in Norway, 
and the Rey. James Wall, of Rame, om the 
iat of the society's missionaries. though the 
returns are imperfect, it may be stated that the 
missionaries have baptized during the year in India 
160 persons; in Ceylon, 41; in Norway, 69; in 
Rome, ; in Trinidad, 73 ; in the Bahamas, 123 ; 
iy Africa, 17; a total of 533 persona The 
itineyating labours af the missionaries have been 
unusually extensive, not only hout the 
districts accupied, but in the regions beyand. 
Mr. Richard has penetrated oe venguaneg in 
Northern China. Messrs. Etherington and Bates 


have visited Central India; Mr. J. Page spent © 


three months among the Buddhists of independent 
Sikkim. Melas, fairs, and markets have been 
diligently visited, and the Gospel preached to many 
ware of — of persons ignorant of — 
way ife, couraging progress been @ 
in establishing tedenen ent churches in Bengal 
and in Delhi, anda more active and spontaneous 
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spirit has been displayed by the members of the 
churches, ially by the younger men. In 
China, Dr. W. Brown, having acquired the lan- 

age, has commenced a dispensary, a portion of 
the native chapel having been fitted up for this 
purpose. In Ceylon the churches are displaying a 
most praiseworthy activity in the erection of 
chapels and schoolhouses. The Old Testament, 
translated by Mr. Carter, is undergoing a thorough 
revision, preparatory to its being sent to — 
A Singapore hymn-book has also been published 
for use in Christian worship. In Africa Mr. Saker 
has at length completed his long labours on the 
Word of God, and the entire Bible is now finished 
for the service of Christianity among the Dualla 

ple. In Hayti Mr. Hawkes has received a 
heart welcome from the people. He finds the 
church lessened in members by death and from 
the effect of the recent revolutions through which 
the island has passed, but the members have main- 
tained the means of grace, and are steadfast in the 
faith. In the Bahamas distress and loss of trade 
continue to press on the people of Turk’s Islands, 
and Mr. Pegg will henceforward, at the instance of 
the committee, make the island of St. Domingo his 
headquarters, where there is a large and untrodden 
sphere of missionary labour. n Jamaica the 
siusiees enjoy a large measure of prosperity, the 
Calabar Institution in Kingston continuing very 
successfully to supply an efficient native ministry 
and schoolmasters for the service of the churches, 
Destitute parts of the island are being brought 
under spiritual cultivation, both by native agency 
and by the two brethren sent from this country, 
supported by spécial fund. In Europe the-missions 
in Italy, Norway, and France, continue to afford 
the most gratifying results. The rooms occupied 
in Rome are filled with hearers; many persons 
have been baptized, and in the neighbouring cities 
several small knots of persons regularly meet for 
the reading of the Scriptures and prayer. The 
income of the society has been 27,469/. 17s. 4d., a 
difference of 54/. 15s. 7d. as compared with last 
year, which was 27,415/. ls. 9d. The balance last 
year against the society was 1,656/.; and as the 
expenditure this year has been 2,060/. 2s, 10d. more 
than the receipts, there is due to the treasurer 
3,716/. 2s. 1 It ia therefore obvious that if 
the missions are to be sustained in vigour and 
efficiency, and no withdrawal of any portion of the 
agency from the field, that the annual income of 
the society must be increased by at least 2,000/. 
(** Hear, hear,” and chee s.) 

The CHAIRMAN, who was received with cheers, 
said that he had been honoured by the position he 
held that evening from the circumstance of having 
spent the greater part of a long life in India, the 
ua pes ible sphere of all missionary enterprise. 

ew | my in that land, and spoke its language as 
a child, and spent forty-two years of life there, 
(Cheers.) Therefore, he felt it a great privilege to 
—_— on behalf of its spiritual interests. He might 
claim some special right to address the meeting from 
cireumstanceg belonging to his own past history, 
When he first lived in India, he was nine ht into 
connection with Oarey, whose great lingual accom- 
plishments rendered his services necessary even to 
a Government who had little sympathy with the 

eat work of his life. He (the chairman) also knew 
arshman, and the first station to which he was 
appointed was Munheer, where Leslie then laboured, 
and through his intercourse with that holy man, 
much of his after career had been affected. (Hear, 
hear.) He also knew Mr. Page, whose father had 
ed away before he (the chairman) had reached 
unheer. For these and other reasons he felt it was 
an honour to address that great meeting on behalf 
af the Baptist Missionary Society. (Cheers.) The 
i ip features of the society’s work had been well in- 
ed ij, 't 9 rep ; but upon these, they would 
he addres STA hich tt rad tennant 
confine himself te the land ip whigh he was brought 
up. (Hear, hear.) Thera were stil] many who jooked 
somewhat aney on the cause of missions as 
they remarked the fewness of conversions; but 
those who took this view must have forgotten what 
had taken placein India. He could say with con- 
fidence that the report to which they had just 
listened was worthy of their cordial acceptance, It 
_did not enter largely into statistical details, but it 
showed how many had been turned from the power 
of Satan Rago yo It mentioned that among the 
Q 


people, hea families Br and there were re- 
nouncing » and althoygh they ht yot 
at onge gocept Christianity, that was a most impor- 
tant step. (Hear, hear.) They must all know 
what animmense trial wasinvolved in Indiain anyone 


becoming a Christian, India was not destitute ofa 
sacred literature and priesthood. More than other 
people in the world, perhaps, they were in the power 
of the priesthood ; their religious literature was 
entwined about their affections more intensely than 
English people, perhaps, could realise: hence, 
he who renounced the old faith became an object 
af reproach. When, therefore, people gave up the 
qld fai bit was 4 very great evidence of the pro- 
gress whic was being made. (Hear, hear.) The 
report also mentioned that meetings took place far 
the reading of the Holy Scripture ; this was a atill 
greater proof of progresa. Thase who thus gathered 

gether plainly indicated that they had a doubt of 
their own religion, Native gentlemen were entrust- 
ing their sons to missionaries for education. This 
opened the way to missionaries to train a most im- 
a class of the community to read the Holy 

ripture and to worship the true God. (Hear, 
hear.) There can be no doubt that this must have 
a remarkable effect on the generation now entering 


upon life. The report also mentioned that there 
was a great falling away in the attendance at Hindoo 
and other ceremonies. Juggernath had ceased to 
attract the numbers it once did. This year the 
turn out was poor—in fact, a miserable exhibition. 
At the gate of Huri the missionaries were re- 
proached by the Brahmin priests with drawing 
away their followers; this they could not but re- 
joice in as affording convincing evidence of the pro- 
the Bible was making in India. (Hear, hear. ) 
here was, too, a diminution of opposition, and 
there was . growing conviction that Maho- 
medanism may not be right ; this was most impor- 
tant. He was rejoiced to hear from the report that 
a large portion of their work was itineration, and 
that its effects were being shown in many ways. 
At the stations comparatively few were reached, 
but when the missionaries went further a-field the 
could address millions. (Cheers.) He could spe 
most favourably of the work done in agricultural 
districts. They had in India large tribes of 
aborigines—hillside people, and whenever their 
efforts had been directed to these hill tribes re- 
markable effects had followed. His belief was that 
these people ere long would become Christians. 
(Hear, hear.) Referring to Lord Napier’s speech, 
in which his lordship had remarked that the Gospel 
was brought nearer and nearer to the doors of the 
ignorant, the speaker said they might thank God 
that one of their governors manifested such a Chris- 
tian spirit. (Hear, hear.) There were scattered 
throughout India a number of most degraded classes 
who offered a most favourable sphere for missionary 
operations. The self-support of the churches could 
not be overlooked. When this became general the 
cause of Christianity would gain a hold which it 
had never yet held. (Hear, hear.) He could bear 
cordial testimony to the immense value of the work 
of the missionaries, and concluded by expressing the 
earnest hope that as we held India we might be in- 
strumental in thoroughly evangelising that vast 
empire. (Cheers.) 
he Rev. Dr. Turner (Samoa), who introduced 
himself by saying that he went to his scene of 
labour at the time of the murder of John Williams, 
said they landed among the savages of the New 
Hebrides, and were as well treated as they could 
reasonably expect; but after being there seven 
months they were obliged to flee for their lives, 
the people believing that they had introduced 
disease amongst them. Some three thousand 
savages were leagued against them ; but by God’s 
blessing they escaped in safety to another group of 
islands. Soon after that time there came a delight- 
ful reaction, and they were soon able to receive 
seven native agents. Four missionaries and ten 
native agents had been at work there ; but he was 
glad to tell them that there were now fifteen Euro- 
missionaries at work. As many as 20,000 had 
abandoned idolatry. (Cheers.) Twenty-seven 
years ago he was appointed to commence an institu- 
tion in the Samoan group of islands are by 
35,000 lightecopper-coloured natives. He was glad 
to tell them that after thirty-six years of missiana 
effort heathenism, as a system, had been abolished, 
and that an interesting missionary work was being 
carried on by nine European missionaries, aided by 
many native teachers. (Cheers.) Eleven years ago 
he went hack to the South Seas, and in less than 
seven years some 10,000 copies of the Bible in the 
Samoan dialect, edited by himself, were taken by 
the natives and paid for. They went on the 
paying, not the pauper principle, and to require 
hem to pay was no grievance. (Hear, hear.) 
In the carlier stages of the mission the people 
had never seen a coin, and so, at first, they 
made payment in cocoa and oil, and other articles 
of produce ; and this exposed the missionaries to 
the charge of trading for gain. But not a single 
penny went into the pocket of the missionary. 
(Cheers.) The advancement of Christianity was 
Fhe advancement of gammerge. The Samaans gave 
Oto. 3 yea 4 the missign, and this pepresented 
2,000/. whrth of yatiye produce. (Hear, hear.) 
It was sometimes said that the natives spent a great 
deal that they might appear decent. on the Sabbath ; 
but what then? Blot out Christianity, and mer: 
chants might shut up their shops to-morrow, and 
there would be no powder, no shot, no spirits, no 
tobacco, though of the worst. He thought that the 
notion had been exploded that cammerce must pres 
cede Christianity. Canngt the migsionary greate a 
want ag well as the lacal trader? Was nat the 
mere ppesenge af Moffat in Afrioa the creation of 
a want? (Hear, hear.) He believed commerce 
might expend its energies in vain until the tirst 
steps had been taken by the philanthropist and mis- 
sionary ; but if both were allowed to go hand-in- 
hand, both would help to raise people from 
heathenism. Gathering up the mere secular advan- 
tages resulting from the labours of missionaries, 
many merchants now regarded missionary work as 
contributing to their gain. (Hear, hear.) But there 
were far more glorious results than these. There 
were now, he believed, in heaven 5,000 Samoans 
who were Jed thither through the instrumen- 
tality of the missionary society. He believed 
that they coyld gather yup from amang these 250 
villages 5,Q00 more ye ani] wemen who had 
found peace with God and were striving to lead 
a new life. If one sdéul was of more vies than 
the whole world, what had they to say of these 
10,000? Eternity and the vantage-ground of 
the intelligence of the angels of God were needed 
to form a correct estimate of it. (Hear, hear.) 
Those who said that missionary work was a failure— 
what was the secret of their thus speaking? The 
old truth that the carnal mind is enmity against 
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God. While God was blessing their labours they 
could afford to let these men talk as they woukl. 
He did not think, speaking of what actually 
came within the sphere of his own knowledge, that 
there were twenty houses in which there was not 
a copy of the Word of God. There too, were to be 
found commentaries, books on church history, and 
translations of good John Bunyan. (Cheers.) He gave 
agraphic description of the origin of native churches. 
They were self-supporting ; they bought their own 
Bibles, they built their own chapels, and there was 
nosuch thing as debt. They built in every village 
a house for their minister, and in many places these 
houses were among the best. They contributed 
upwards of 1,000/. a year to the London Mission 
Society, and all this from men who were deem 
lowest in the scale of barbarism. (Hear, hear.) The 
Gospel has done great things for these atrocious 
savages ; but the friends of missions must not relax 
their exertions, for the savage heart beats still. 
Gathering up the results of mission work, he could 
say that they had 300,000 converts from heathenism 
in the South Seas, speaking in the twenty-six 
dialects that the Bible had been translated into. 
They could think of 50,000 in connection with their 
churches, and of 50,000 more safe in the promised 
land. (Hear, hear.) But there was a great work 
yet to be done. New Guinea had been reached by 
their native agents. (Cheers.) New fields of labour 
might be entered upon, and the speaker concluded 
with an earnest appeal to all present to be faithful 
to the missionary cause. (Cheers.) 

The Rey. J. T. Brown (Northampton) expressed 
the great gratification it afforded him to see the 
chairman occupying the position he did that even- 
ing, and whose remarks had been so valuable. It 
was his (the speaker’s) duty to speak of the com- 
mittee at home with regard to the work in India. 
They all knew that rumours had been circulated 
to the disadvantage of their brethren abroad. 
There was a criticism going on and many sparks, 
rather blueish, were struck out, which were likely 
to do hurt to very deserving men. (Hear, hear.) 
And there were words spoken which went abroad 
like keen arrows. Dr. Landels has had a pretty 
good share of criticism, but with great wisdom, and 
with the best intentions to the brethren abroad, he 
moved the appointment of a special committee. 
See: hear. ) = felt that = was | ay best way 
of dispersi endangerin an tting at 
the truth. That conanaibies wie sppeinted, nal 
instantly got to work, which was taken up with an 
earnestness befitting the occasion. With Dr. Gotch 
for their chairman they met and looked at their 
work in its length and breadth, and in all its forms. 
Everything came under review on which suspicion 
could possibly rest. A list of questions was framed 
of the most searching character, so that the com- 
mittee might almost have been deemed a body of 
inquisitors, and as troublesome as income-tax col- 
lectors ; but having confidence in their work, those 
of whom questions were asked sat on with beautiful 
patience while they were teased with probing ques- 
tions. (Cheers.) Then the committee sent abroad 
a list of questions to the brethren, who were treated 
asfriends, and when the replies came in, the difficulty 
of the work began, but good temper was maintained 
unto the end. Then the matter was referred to 
India. What wasthe result? He was glad to say 
that the state of things was far more satisfactory 
than was supposed, and that many of the rumours 
were from a singing in the ear which arose from the 
distemper of those at home rather than from any 
other source. (Cheers.) They did not find that evan- 
gelistic labours were overlooked—(cheers)—or that 
preaching was neglected. (Cheers.) They did find 
that what was done in the schools was a preachin 
to the young, and rather helped than hindered 
efforts to reach the heathen. (Cheers.) They did 
not find that money was being rai ta make 

iritual paupers. eir men, he waa glad and 
thankful to say, cayge gut sincere, earnest, hard. 
working, faithful to the tryst which bad been com, 
mitted to them, (Cheers.) They mentioned to- 
night the names of the dead ; grandly simple men. 
Star after star had sunk beneath the horigon ; but 
other stars had risen. ‘“‘ Abraham is dead, the 
prophets are dead, and the fathers, do they live for 
ever?” He thought to-night of treasures 
of sight, lost in glorious light. He thought of old 
friends who had now risen to the skies. He looked 
upon ald men present whase appearance advertised 

eiy | Fea journey too, As he, sometimes, looked 
round the committee, it almost seemed like a snow- 
wreath melting away. But the past of their his- 
tory as a society rebuked him. (Hear, hear.) Others 
rose up to take the place of the dead. (od had 
been wonderfully hood, and the men they had now 
in east and west were true sons of the fathers, 
living successors of the dead, (Cheers.) After the 
most probing examination, he was there to say that 
their missionaries were noble men, and that they 
might live right in the very centre of their hearts. 
(Renewed cheers.) He might say that it was pro- 
posed to throw their churches more upon thems 
selves ; to raise up a class of native agents ; to raise 
up a class of men who shall answer ta the native 
stor, and wha ghall be qualified to take the over: 
bight of the chyrches. (Hear, hear.) He hoped 
reat good would result from the conference of the 
brethren on questions relating to India. What was 
wanted was that they should experience the power 


of the y oe of the living God resting upon them, 


He did feel with Dr. Landels that we were in need 
of heroic spirits. Was there not something more 
for them todo? The names of their fathers wero 
mighty ; what was needed now was deeper sym: 
pathy with Him who bore the world’s burden on 
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His back, and to be baptized of the Holy Ghost. 

(Hear, hear.) If any praise was due to the mis- 
it was simply that they had kept to their 

work and had refused to give in. (Loud cheers.) 


The Rey. W. WILson (Fiji Islands), said that he 
had sometimes ad a company of cannibals 

uite as large as the present assembly. (Laughter.) 

e was to say that when he had that privi- 
lege he felt peculiarly lively, and sometimes timid, 
but not so timid as he did to-night. He had laboured 
in that archipe for seven years; others ha<l 
laboured for twenty, and had laid a foundation 
which had been of t service to those who suc- 
ceeded them. At the time 


" in all the world. The 
Divine fire seemed to girdle the world, and from 
ime great success attended the preaching 
of the Gospel. (Hear, hear.) His text was what 
he had seen. irty-seven years age Fiji was an 
entire blank, under the dominion of the prince of the 
power of the air. There was not there a book, chapel, 
chireh, or Christian man. The name of God was 
never pronounced except by a castaway sailor, and 
in irreverent terms. In 1853 they found 5,760 con- 
-verts to Christianity, and this was matter for 
rejoicing. Seven years afterwards, when it pleased 
God to bless His word, it was atime never to be 
forgotten ; it was a Pentecostal period in which 
ple and missionaries were of one heart and of 
one soul. (Hear, hear.) After that there were 
55,481 converts to Christianity. (Hear, hear.) 
When they saw a murderer becoming merciful, a 
thief honest, a sensualist chaste, a child of dark- 
ness becoming a child of light, they had no need to 
ask by whose power such a change had been 
wrought. (Hear, hear.) Only to the Omnipotent 
it be ascribed. Then followed a gift of noble 
local [popes ; he might almost call this the richest 
ift of all, and sufficiently answered the sneer that 
e influence of the missionary was only skin deep. 
(Hear, hear.) They had in their schools 21,000 
ee com of young men and maidens, old 
men children. They had now 104,000 converts, 
22,779 members in full church communion. They 
had {47,246 in their Sunday-schools, and 590 
teachers. And this work had been accomplished 
in a period of thirty-seven years, (Hear, hear.) 
This was a pattern placed before the Church, so 
that it might take heart and say, ‘‘ If the Almighty 
has done so much, then we, like the faithful spies, 
will say that we will take ion of the world, 
for we are well able to doit.” (Cheers.) If the 
sons maintained the spirit which animated their 
fathers, they would be sustained by the permanent 
conviction that the Lord of Hosts was with them, 
and that the God of Jacob was their refuge. The 
work has been a ome by the preaching of 
the glorious Gospel of the ever-blessed God. He 
believed that every Protestant missionary had faith 
in a vhole Bible, and in its ple inspiration. 
Hear, hear.) He had never met a missio who 
lieved anything like the peculiar article of faith 
that has been characterised by a wit in the words, 
The books of Moses are nothing but supposes, 
And he who wrote the Pentateuch was worthy of robuke. 
There were some in this land, or at least some who 
were living near the Cape of Good Hope, who 
seemed to adopt this view. It was not the view of 
missionaries. (Cheers.) They believed in 
Moses as well as in St. John and in St. Paul, 
What would their first missionaries have done if 
they had not pon SB in Sinai, and heard the words, 
: shalé not kil]; thou shalt not covet; thou 
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with the love of God in their souls, and in simple 
dependence upon Him who was able to give demon- 
atration of the truth of the Bible, and also able to 
help them to turn the world upside down. (Cheers. ) 
They had eat! heard many instances of the 
transformations effected in the islands of the ocean ; 
and though entire conversion, in the sense that 
spiritually-minded and Christian people understand 
ce yg: Qpembgecc rd ge gh omgnocuge 
vement seen in a nominal Christian =“ 
e 


A 
after ing this n of 

his life was in danger, and he 
as He and his wife and three children 
hid ves for awhile in the long when, 
perchance, as it is eaid, there came paddlin, down 


pecled, Sa . To re - . mis- 
sionary “Save us,” ‘* t I will,” was 
the tick response. He thought he had an oppor- 


to be the most profitable work in which he had en. 
gaged for many aday. (Cheers.) The missionary 
aaid, after awhile, to the e amongst whom he 
found himself, ‘‘ If you will take. care of my wife 
children, I will go back and F ooney to the 
who have burnt me out.” (Cheers.) They 
nothing of him for weeks, He returned to 

the people, and made no mention of their cruel 
treatment. He said nothing about a ship of war. 
He said, ‘‘I love you, and I have come on a mission 
of love. I want to preach the Gospel which has 
made me to differ from you, as much.as a ship of 


war differs from a canoe ; let me preach to you.” 
(Cheers.) The people cried; ‘‘He loves us; let’s 
hear him.” They felt that they had done wrong, 
and love, which never fails, melted their hearts. 
They said, ‘‘ We will build you a new house,” and 
they did it. Then they said, ‘‘ Will you being the 
lady and the children?” And he said, ‘‘ That I 


will,” and brought them back. (Cheers.) The 


- speaker then described how even the hardest hearts 


had been impressed by the gentle influence of the 
Gospel, and closed with an earnest appeal to all 
present to support a society which, by the blessing 
of God, was being made instrumental in turning 
many from darkness to light, through the simple 
proclamation of the Gospel of love and mercy. 
(Cheers. ) 

After a brief speech from the Rev. B. MILLArp, 
of Jamaica, a vote of thanks was accorded to the 
chairman ; and the meeting was brought to a close 
by singing the doxology. 


The following is the report of the Special Com- 
mittee on the Indian Mission :— 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE 
INDIAN MISSION. 

In consequence of the discussions which took place a 
little more than two years ago, the committee felt it 
their duty to undertake a thorough investigation into 
all the departments of the work being carried oa by 
their brethren in India. For this purpose a series of 

uestions were prepared by a special committee formed 
or the purpose, embracing in detail the entire work of 
each missionary. Information was sought from gentle- 
men nainted with India, and interested in missionary 
labour, The Indian missionaries at home also gave their 
assistance to the special committee. The documents 
and reports, the issue of their prolongedinguiries, and 
which have been printed fur the use of the committec, 
are of great importance, and it is due to tho supporters 
of the mission that the general results of their investi. 
gation should here be given. Not the least of the ad- 
van thus gained has been the removal of many mis- 
apprehensions, especially with reference to the amount 
of time devoted by the society's missionaries to educa- 
tion and to the ministry of the Gospel among resident 
Europeans. Nor is there necessary such extensive and 
radical changes in the plans pursued, as by many it wag 
thought likely would be the case. The primary dyty of 
the missionary life—-the oral and extensive preaching of 
the Guspel—had by no means been neglected, and it | 
was left to the committee only to repeat its oft ex- 
pressed wigh to give still greater facilities for the ac- | 
complishment of this essential duty. On the important 
question of native agency, the committee have resolved | 
to make strenuous efforts to raise up an educated | 
ministry in connection with the college at Serampore ; | 
to into effect, as speedily as circumstances will | 
admit, its already decided resolution to throw the eup- | 

rt of the pastors on the churches they serve, and, 

finally, to encourage the wth of an indigenous 

evangelis:ic agency less dependent than at = 

seat on the funds of the society at home. he 

committee have further thought that the efficiency | 
of the mission would he Tnpaely prometes were 

the missionaries to asyembje at legs ince @ yoar | 
, yer 


in conference for mutual] assistance, counsel, and p ! 
It will be the duty of these conferences to examine, | 
receive and dismiss, as may be necessary, the native | 

nts of the society; to fix the amount of their | 

pends ; tosuperintend the classes that may be formed | 
for the dducation of native candidates for missionary or | 
pastoral service; to provide for the examjnation of 
missionary probationers during, or at the end of, their 
two years torm of probatiou ; to advise the committee | 
on all matters relative to the occupancy of new fields of | 
labour, the continuance of stations, and the romoval of 
missionaries ; and, finally, to watch over the general 
interests of the mission. It is in the following words 
that the special committee express the impression made 
on their minds by the inquiries so laboriously made, 
gnd the conclusion to which they were led :— 

‘They rejoice to find to how great an extent the 
missionayies have been faithful to the primary duty of 
their calling, gnd that the gociety, in the persons of its 
brethren, has heen ever distinguighed for the direct and 
oral preaching of the Gospe}. They gro qlsq gratified 
to learn that measures are in p to secure the 
independence of the churches, and the self-sypport of 
the native pastorate ; while the churches, to a consider- 
able extent, ulready observe their duties as such in the 
reception of persons into fellowship, and the disvipline 
so necessary to be maintained. In no case are 
any members of the churches supported by the funds 
of the society, except in so far as they ere doing 
the work of the society, or as age and sickness 
may render them dependent on the Christian love 
of their brethren. The great majority of the 
convertg gre very poor, and it may be yet a long 
time before a thoroughly indigenous native pastorate 
can be sustained by the unaidgd efforts of the churches. 
Still, every year increases both the numbers and wealth 
of the converts, and a more rapid progress mgy be 
looked for in the future than has been realised in the 


Pan This review of the Indian mission has given your 
special committee a large measure of gratification, The 
resylts attained are neither few nor small. The body 
of our missi es aro men worthy of the unwavering 
confidence and the cordia] affection and support of the 
churches, and, though the time has comefor some im 
rtant ch or modifications in our plang, it jg not 
hat the brethren have neglected the duties of their 
high vocation, but because the P pee of events both 
calls for some modifications and enables us tw seize ad- 
vantages which our predecessors did not enjoy, but 
which their labours have materially contributed to 
secure, 


WESLEYAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G., presided on Mon- 
day at the annual wv ay Me the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society in Exeter Hall. Among those who 
supported the chairman on the platform were the 
venerable Father Jackson, who entered the ministry 
in 1804; Dr. James, the president of the Confe- 
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Francis Lycett, Mr. Heald, the Rev. Dr. Osborn, 
Mr. A. M’Arthur, Dr. Rigg, the Rev. W. Arthur, &c. 
The Rev. G. T. Perks read an abstract of the 
report for 1871, in which it was stated that in the 
Irish mission there were thirty-two ministers, and 
about 830 children attending the day-schools, in 
addition to those in thirty other schools connected 
with circuits. The French missions in France and 
Switzerland were under the management of the 
French Conference, which was assisted by a yearly 
rant from the funds of the General Committee. 
lhe uniary difficulties of the French societies 
had been much increased by the calamitous war 
with Germany, but the appeal for aid had been libe- 
rally responded to by the Methodism of England, 
and more than 2,500/. had been placed af\the dis. 
posal of the committee, part of which had already 
been advanced to meet the more pressing claims of 
the distressed churches. The missionary work car: 
ried on by the society in Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
Germany, France, Switzerland, and Ireland engaged 
the efforts of ninety-seven missionaries, who reported 
6,803 members and 6,345 scholars. The conferenve 
of Canada and the Eastern provinces reported 358 
members, 32,672 members, and 71,363 scholars. In 
South Africa 81 missionaries laboured among 12,888 
members. In the Australian colonies were 344 
ministers and 59,649 members. In the West 
Indian missions there were 94 missionaries and 
45,154 members. Missionary work in the district 
between the Gambia and the Bight of Benin was 
carried on by 21 ministers. In the south of China 
there were 9 missionaries, 147 members, and 338 
scholars. In Ceylon only 8 of the 38 missionaries 
were Europeans. The number of members was 
2,187. In continental India there were 39 mis, 
sionaries, 689 memheps, and 5,373 children in the 
schools, Here Christianity was quietly and un. 
ostentatiously making its way. ‘The total number 
of the members in society in the foreign missions 
under the care of the British Conference, was 72,129, 
being an increase of 1,661. The number of mem- 
bers under the care of the affi!iated conferences was 
96,475, exclusive of the societies in the home work 
of the Canadian Conference, The ordinary receipts 
in 1871 were 148,595/. ; the expenditure, 147,891/., 
leaving a balance of 694/. towards the payment of 
the debt. The donations to pay off the debt, and for 
Rome and Naples, amounted to 22,3791, leaving a: 
balance of 4,087/. The balance due to the treasurer 


in 1871 was 17,160/., while 10,000/. was reserved 


for Rome and Naples. It was hoped that the 
society would soon be relieved from debt. 

The Noble CHAIRMAN thén addressed the meeting, 
being received with loud and prolonged cheers. 
He said he always felt at home among eilavena, 
for he felt he was among honest, straight- 
forward, steadfast, true people— people not starting 
aside from their principles—who did not take u 
their opinions and lay them down again when it 
suited their convenience, who did not embrace thin 
Word of God gt one time and ignore it at another, 
to meet come al opportynity or some special 
cea pore e separatiun from the Ohurch of Eng- 

nd which led to the establishment of Wesleyanism 
he did not look upon as other than beneficial to 
both sides. What country, he asked, under the 
sun was not full of the labours of thesemen’? They 


_ are devutedly and actively at work in overt alime, 
6 


In-every region the name of John Wesley was 
known, and under God's blessing the work in which 
they were engaged would regenerate the whole 
condition of mankind. 

The Rev. Dr. JAmEs, President of the Wesleyan 
Conference, in moving the adoption of the report, 
glanced at the removal by death from amongst them 
of some of the most prominent of their colleagues, 
to whose memory he paid a high tribute of respect 
andesteem. The resolution likewise gratefully ac- 
encore Ged the tinancial _—t of 7 semen 
opexatiqng of the gociepy, especially with segard t 
the raising of fands. toohada the extinction “of the 
society’s debt, and forthe erection of chapels, schools, 
and pastors’ residences in Italy, and solicited a per- 
manent annual augmentation to the society's income. 

Mr. GASKIN seconded the motion. Mr. Wappy, 
in supporting the resolution, tted that the re- 
ceipts were still below 150,000/., and deprecated 
the neglect of a steady, constant, organised collec- 
tion of small sums of money. There was a great 
deal of excitement and spasmodic effort for special 
purposes, but what they required for the due culti- 
vation of the missionary spirit was calm, steady 
religious work on the old — les of the society. 
He pointed ayt the t loss of interest sustained 
by the delay in seyding up the syubycriptions to this 
society from the various’ districts of the country. 
The Rev. H. J. Piecorrt, of Padua, described — 
fully the progress of the society’s missions in Italy, 
a, 

hat this meeting, ivi ion of 
i ity to rap Reap pea Beigel pe ame the 


command of Christ to His disciples to ‘‘ preach the Gospel to 
— creature,”’ feels called upon, both by providential open- 


rality, and prayer, the vario eyu 

Methodist and other Evangelical saleslonery societies. copied 
The Rev. 8. Antiirr, secretary to the Primitive 
Methodist Society, seconded the resolution, which 
was supported by the Rev. Jonn KiLNer, from 
India, who bore testimony to the voluntary activit 

of the native converts to Christianity in that te d 
and their growing independence of British pecy: 
niary assistance. Other resolutions were } ot 
acknowledging the services of ministers and other 
supporters of the socicty who had laboured to in- 
crease the funds, and the proceedings terminated 
with the passing of a cotdial vote of thanks to the 
chairman, 
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N SOCIETY. 


THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


The annual meeting of the Liberation Society was 
held yesterday evening in the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle ; the council meeting, which was namerously 
attended, having been held at the Cannon-street 
Hotel in the afternoon. The chair was occupied 
by Mr. Ellington, and amongst those present were 
Mr. A. Illingworth, M.P., Mr. M‘Laren, M.P., Mr. 
Stafford Allen, Rev. J. H. Hinton, Rev. J. Fletcher, 
Rev. R. W. Dale, Rev. Dr. Rutherford, Rev. W. 
Morrison, Rev. Dr. Elmond, Rev. 8S. Newth, Rev. 
H. W. Crosskey, Rev. C. Bailhache, Rev. J. J. 
Brown, Rev. Dr. Todd, Rev. J. G. Rogers, Rev. G. 
C. Hutton, Rev. R. Macbeth, Rev. G. M. Murphy, 
Rev. W. Griffiths, Mr. E. 8S. Robinson, Mr. W. 
Baines, Mr. G. Whiteley, Mr. W. S. Granly, Mr. 
J. Clarke, Mr. D. Pratt, Mr. W. E. Grimwade, 
Mr. Geo. Potter, Mr. D. Perth, Mr. Peter Bayne, 
Mr. J. M. Hare, Mr. J. F. Bottomley, Mr. J. Carvell 
Williams, Mr. H. Skeats, Mr. C. 8. Miall, &c., &c. 

The CHAIRMAN said, it was ustal for one in his 
position to begin by saying that this was the 
proudest day of his life. Ho felt it to be one of 
great responsibility, and wished to enter upon his 
duties in that spirit. There were disadvantages in 
following a gentleman who had so long occupied 
the position he was now called upon to fill; but in 
equal earnestness of purpose in the work, and in 
earnestness of desire to see its happy termination, he 
would not yield even to his honoured predecessor. 
They had worked together fortwenty years, and it was 
matter of profound regret that they had lost him. 
With regard to himself, he had been appointed in 


‘ 
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one which required to be settled, Many present 
knew the social disadvaitages which the mainte. | 
nance of their principles involved. If ever there 
wes atime inthe history of any publicmovement that 
dtomanded the earnest prayer and faith of religious 
men, that time was the present. They might be 
very sure they were not going to win without a 
struggle. (Hear, hear.} he sacrifices they had 
already made wefe nothing compared with those 
they would be called upon to make. They would 
be tried in many ways ; they would be called upon 
to say that their movement was not simply, 

tical, but one of deep religious convietiot 5 hat the 
cause of Christ was suffering from this union of 
Church and State; and that as their fathers fought 
for that cause, so, God helping them, they would 


fight, too. (Cheers.) . Me 
The Sacartary (Mr. J. Carveli Williams) then 


read the report of the executive committee, con- 


| 


taining a general review of the séeicty s operations 
during the past year. We have no space for it at 
present, but hope to give an abstract of the docu- 
ment in our rext humber. ; 

The TREASURER made a financial statement which 
showed that the cash available during the year—in- 


| cluding a balance of 550/. 8s. 3d. at the commence- 


company with his esteemed friend, Mr. Illingworth, | 


whose name will be a guarantee that the duties of 
the treasurer will be satisfactorily rformed. 
(Hear, hear.) With respect to the general questions 
that would be brought before them, it was not 
necessary that he should go into detail. His busi- 
ness would simply be te call upon the various 
gentlemen who had undertaken to speak ; but he 
could not forbear saying a word or two upon the 
work of the past year. (Hear, hear.) First in 
order of time and importance was the motion which 


Mr. Miall was about to bring before the House of 
Commons. 


(Cheers.) The importance of that 
motion they had not yet fully appreciated. He 
had taken the question out of the hands of a 
eeciety, and from the public platform, into the 
arena of Parliamentary politics. Through him it 
had become not a Liberation quostion but a national 
one, and the gauntlet had been thrown down that 
the country must be convinced. (Cheers.) Alluding 
to Sir Roundell Palmer's « h, the chairman 
stated that the learned gentleman’s loving spirit 
and active imagination led him to look on every- 
thing that did not combine “light and sweetness,”’ 
as not of the true church. It would be the business 
of the society to supply light and sweetness— 
mamely, the truth. (Cheers.) The next question 
to which public attention had been directed was 
the University Tests Bill. That had been settled, 
‘ and they rejoiced in the fact. The fact, however, 
had entailed responsibilities which they could not get 
rid of. (Hear, hear.) They had often been taunted 
with being ignorant, and they were obliged to 
answer, *‘ You have deprived us of the training 
that we want; some of us would give half our 
life’s work to have had the advantages which you 
enjoy”; but now parents would have to make 
sacrifices which would emable them to give their 
children that training which would fit them to 
deal with the question of that society, not simply 
on moral but intellectual grounds. (Hear, hear.) 
The progress of their principles in the colonies had 
been most encoura_ing. One by one the colonies 
were ridding themselvea of the incubus of a State 
Church. British Honduras had set a noble example, 
and it was being honourably followed. With 
regard to the future, there was, as they all knew, 
before the House of Commons a bill for applying 
to Dublin what had already been eles ee to 
England. Qn the whole, Mr. Fawcett’s bill was 
one that they might rejoice in, and be happy to see 
: (Hear, hear.) With regard to the educa- 
tion question they were all agreed on one point, 
that the State had no more right to deal with 
religion in the school than it had in the church. 
(Cheers.) Then there was another question—the 
Burial’s Bill; they had not seen the end of that 


yet. If the bill were itself to be buried, he 
did not suppose the society would be its 
chief .mourner. (Laughter and cheers.) The 


and carrying out a movement among 
working men upon this question deserved hearty 
recognition. The movement originated with working 
men themselves. (Cheers) They understood the 
principles of the society, and were prepared to ad- 
vocate them in the face of their fellow-workmen, 
and mS had done good service in this direction. 
(Hear, hear.) What, at present, was the position of 
the society? Their question had been placed in anew 
position. The enn time would try their mettle 
more than in any period of thesociety sbicters. Their 
Church friends were thoroughly roused to the con- 
viotion that members of the Liberation Society were 
in earnest. (Hear, hear.) Mon generally had come 
fo understand that thedisestablishment question was 


| tions were assumin 


ment—had been 6,017/. 17s.; the expenditurt 
5,759/. 19s. 10d., and that the balanee if land was 
257/. 8s. 1d. 

The Rev. Dr. Rutaekforp (Newcastle-on-Tyne) 
moved the adeption of the report of the executive 
committee. He said there was no society in the 
eetntry more economically and efficiently managed 
than the Liberation Society, and he trusted they 
would express’ their sense of this by considerably 
increasing their subscriptions. If they believed if 
their principles, and felt that a crisis had artived in 
their history, they would show this by sustaining 
the committee in theit atduous exertions. The 
admirable report to Which they had just listened 
inspired them with hope in the comprehensive view 
it took of the whole question. (Hear, hear.) They 
had outlived the period when they thought their 
principles would be at once successful; but the 
tone of the report so thoroughly represented the 
feeling of Nonconformists throughout tho Sountry, 
that they had only to be faithful to their principles 
with the certainty that they would be triumphant. 
(Hear, hear.) The abolition of University tests was 
a proof of this. The Dublin University Bill had 
occupied a considerable portion of the committee's 
time, and wisely so. He trusted the ¢aunvil would 
indicate before separating that the attitude of the 
Government in reference td that bill was eminently 
suspicious. {Hear, hear.) The abolition of the 
Irish Church was not brought about that the 
Roman Catholic Church might be able to boast of 
their supremacy in that country. As Nonconformists 
they had never asked anything for themselves, but 
they did ask that the universities might be 
nationalised, and that the great A wwe: of relj- 
gious equality should be applied to the higher 
education of Ireland ; and that could not be dotte if 
help was given to any educational itstitution 
by the State that was sectarian, and until it was 
established that neither directly nor indireetly shall 
any money be devoted to its support. (Hear, hear.) 
He thought it would be wise, as the Government 


take 2 action. He thought if they could secure 
that the higher education in Ireland was settléd on 
a basis of religious equality it would be hetpin 
them in the battle they had to fight in the se ~ 
boards. Mr. Miall had rende reat service to 
their cause, and he trusted that through the con- 


@ poli- . 
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believed they would have fo prepare themselves 
for along struggle. (Hear, hear.) It was not im- 
probable that if Mr. Disraeli got into power he 
would pronounce for the disestablishment of the 
Church of England. (‘‘ Hear, hear,” and hter.) 
» Mr. Bricos said the treasurer had stated t 
more funds were needed. He bellowed, Be i 
instead of trusting too much to the orga ofts 
for obtaining subscriptiots, evely thember of the 
society made it his duty to keep its operations and 
aims alive in his own neighbourhood, the society 
would never be in want of funds. (Hear, hear. 
It was his firm conviction that if every membe 
would in his own neighbourhood levels two co? 
three days.in the year td the nistter, then thé 
inconie of the society thight be speedily raised from 
5,000/. a yeat to 10,000/. (Hear, hear.) 

r. GeorGE Porrer said he had attended many 
meetings of the society, and some of them had been 
very large. The working men who had attended 
them had shown great zeal on this question. 
They had not only been enthusiastic, but < 
displayed extraordinary courage. (Hear, hear. 
He was sure that the iety head, smorg the 
members of all the artis#l cidss a Very large array of 
co-worket# telkiy to help them to see this question 
déttled. (Cheers.) He would caution them against 
being led astray by reports of their meetings which 
occasionally appeared i in Church papers. (Hear, 
hear.) They should aim always to be strictly 
accurate in all the statements they made to working 
men. They had such a body of workers among the 
artisans that they had only Hontistly to say what 
their aim was te gain their cordial sympathy and 
eo:gnettition. (Cheers. ) : 

The resolution, on being put from the chair, was 
unanimously adopted. It was as follows :— 
That the of the executive committee, together with 


the eepasunen"a statement, be received and adopted. The 
council regards with a probation the efforts of the commi 
secure the improved i 


during the past year 


their supporters in the metropolis an her reo 
spread : knowledge of the docihty’s Pi t 
rural population, pad, t 0 increased su from the 
working classe. ing to the resistance which the move- 


pet: now té efidduriter at the hands of the upholders of 
‘hureh Establishments, the council trusts that, while the - 
Till bo a Sortonpodling ecnea of responsibil jars cf 
all who attach im ce bo the Bblect Witt societ 
seeks to accomplish. 

The Rev, Joahpn Fhiefcstett (Christchurch) moved 
the setond fesolution, which expressed the deep 
fefret of the council at the retirement of Mr. 
William Edwards from the duties of the treasurer's 
office, which he had so ably and faithfully dis- 


a It eat . ised ~ mares see the 
i support which during a en 
he had afforded to the vor cd ox Hy = 


gratitude of the council for the efficiet 
tesy with which he had always pfesiddd over its 
own deliberations. Mf. io aney Aer that thé i 

tilid bo pi b 


solution he had tead they Were 
felt the test pléastire ih movi 1 Pecus of 

always orded him to 
r. Edwards in the work 


the prtat satisfaction it h 
havé the dotoperation of 
of the society. (Hear, hear.) The oldest members 
Amongst them would be the best ablé to 
¢iate his Worth. (Cheers.) Undeviati 


atid Hour: 


he 
had declined to show its hand in this matter, to | 


pre. 

his be conscientious principles Wed i Jee 
ways acted with pérf¥ot coilrtesy, with 

the most gentltitianly feeli and with a 
real ctrdiality, which made him a power ir 
all their mectings. (Loud cheers.) They must al! 


_feel—at least he did—that in losing Mr. Edwards 
they had lost a personal friend rather than an 


| official. 


stituencies the hon. member would be heartily sus- | 


tained. (Loud cheers.) They had sometimes felt 
that Mr. Miall was so strong in himself that they 
might leave the battle in his hands ; but there were 
moments of discouragement which fell to the lot of 
the greatest and bravest men, and they must not 
allow him to feel that he was fighting the battle 
alone. (Hear, hear.) They pe him a deep debt 
of gratitude, and. they should sustain him. The 
motion he had brought before the House was admi- 
rable, and they sould not but hope that throughout 
the country there would bea rallying around him 
for the great principle of the nationalising of our 
institutions, and that no public money shall be 
devoted to an educational institution that was of a 
sectarian character. (Cheers.) 


Mr. Ek. Titomas (Bradford), in seconding the re- 
solution, said the report was most satisfactory in its 
tone in regard to the future. It had especially 
interested him because just now Church organisa- 
wel every possible shape. At a 
meeting in Bradford, in which working men were 
to be the speakers, four were clergymen, and the 
rest professional men. Eight out of the eleven had 


(Hear, hear.) It was matter of common 
eae to their own fecling to pass the resolution 
e had moved, and he was very glad to mark the 


*y (Loud 
cheers. ) 


Mr. Srarrorp ALLEN briefly seconded the reso- 
lution, expressing the sorrow he felt that a man by 
whose side they had sat for twenty-five years in the 
work of the society had retired from his post, 
(Hear, hear.) He was glad to find, however, that 
Mr. Edwards’s sentiments were unchanged, and that 
the society would still have his support in the 
great movement they were engaged in carrying 
out. (Cheers. ) 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. E. 8. Rosrnson (Bristol) moved the next 
resolution :— 

That the cotncil approves of the action of the exccutive 
cominiticve in appointing a treasurer for the metropolis and 
for the country respectively, and learns with gratification that 
Henry R. Elli n, Esq., and Alfred Dlingworth, Esq., M.P., 
have consen to accept those offices. The council earnestly 
hopes that, in the discharge of the duties which they have 


mpathy with which it was received, 


' 


undertuken, the new treasurers will be sustained by that 
increased liberality on the part of the society's friends which 
has become absolutely essential in the present position of the 
movement. 


While he deeply regretted the_retirement of Mr. 


nothing in common with the working classes. The | Edwards, he was sure they all sympathised with 


statements made were most extraordinary. 
ing of the pamphlet recently published by the Rev. 
J. C. Ryle, Mr. Thomas remarked that such publi- 
cations ought to be dealt with ; he earnestly hoped 
that some attention would be given. to it. 


ut to maintain constant communicatisn with 
the central committees. There was a great spirit 
of inquiry abroad, and it was their duty to reply to 
the sometimes strange statements made at Church 
Defence meetings. It was quite time to do this 
when a clergyman could say of their utterances, 
‘* These are all lies; you will believe mz; have | 
not been with you fourteen years?” (Laughter 
and cheers. ) 
Mr. Danrev Pratr wished to direct special atten- 
tion to those districts in tle country, the rural 
parishes, in which Nonconformista were weak. He 


i 


| chairman a long time, and he was 
He 
thought that provincial organisations oyght to be | 
free, b 


| 


Speak- | him in rejoicing in the advent of Mr. Ellington and 


Mr. Illingworth, M.P. (Cheers. ) 
Mr. GkIMWADE (Ipswich) said he had known the 
| ey to see him 
occupying the position he did that day. He was a 
thoroughly back boned Dissenter, and they needed 
such. (Cheers.) The whole question of the Libera- 
tion Society was a religious rather than a political 
one. He felt that they would be advancing the quer- 
tion of religion by getting rid of a State-Church ; 
that did not advance religion to his mind. As re- 
garda education, he might say that they had just 
held a capital conference in Ipswich. 

Mr. Thgsoworta, M.P., said that they need 
not be anxious on the question of funds, although 
at the same time he thought it the duty of eve 
member to contribute. (Hear; hear.) It had been 


stated that the special fund was now exhausted, 
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and that dootict ot later they Would teed a ia | | déceive itecif, As Libetatio the ust trast | Rev, W. Brad sH Vincent, Esa. ; Angus 
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hand, he believed they Would 
have more allies. The'Irish Presbyterians were 80 
happy with the change that had come over them 
they were wise not to trouble 
op he r. simply oa 

em, 
fo iiquire into matters of fact, aad fuasetcre 
hefe was iid doubt that the information would 
be reliable. (Hear, hear.) In the ease of 
rish Church the information tlever' 
been impugfied in Parliament, and he for one did 
not on what terms they got the information so 
yon Sue it. As to the Burials Bill, he 
organ’s back would be kept straight 
(Laughter.) On the Dublin 
the utterances of the Government had 
heir suspicions ; but he did not think they 
. 7 for the future. Mr. Gladstone 
fr show his till the right 
» hear. 


rish Church question. 
that ion of the endowments 


ate 


He said halt cf ¢ vallegs effiolumeHts Were st 
téedervéd for the d¥ of the Betabdlishment, 
fofmiisté Wert Hafdly true to their lay Chureli 


treads 
Mr 


Pik cig . Johri’s 


ution, w 


oa] > 

which has received the san ) 
in renee to the English Universities. The resolit- 
tion further affirm t without pronouncing any 


judgment on that part of Mr. Fawcett’s measure 
which relates to the constitution of the governing 
body of the University, the council is of opinion 
that the ambiguous declaration of the Government 
n to the question of University education in 
Ireland necessitates preparedness to offer uncom- 
promising resistance to any scheme which will 
vonfer special privileges on the Roman Catholics or 
any other us community, or which will in- 
volve any ure from the policy which, by the 


sity Tests Abolition Act, has been deliberately 


adopted by the nation. . 
The resolution was enferced in a brief but tellin 


those t woul 
fallen from the lips of Mr. 
Orosskey. It had heen his (Mr. Dale’s) strong con- 
viction that the Government would concede to the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland all that it waited. 
He believed that to weaken Dublin University as a 
teaching university would be ¢o aim a serious blow 
at the higher intellect life of Ireland. (Hear, 
hear.) They had a right to ask whether this was 
calculated to promote the intellectyal life of Ireland. 
If the pro of Goyernment were not those that 
would be most advan us, they were boynd to 
rotest against them. € thqugnt Mr. Gladstone 
lieved that under the present scheme the Govern- 
ment was paying for secular results, and the Go- 
vernment would like to apply the same principle to 
the sister country, There would some amaze- 
nent, perhaps, if Noncoulprinists rejected the pro- 
posal, but they would reject it, (Hear, hear.) 


The Rev. G. ©, Hurron (Paisley) said there 
ought to be no ip with the sects and de- 
nominations, They knew the subtlety of Mr. 


filadmtone’s mind, but a mind so subtle was apt to 


of the Irish Church Act and of the Univer-. 


savour @ little of 
‘| ford Hoxtouted tent and had rendered service to 


= 


EE 


ee to thei priticiples by # clear assertion 


them, | 

THe Rev, J. J. Brown (Birtnittgham) moved a re- 
solttion; cxprenninig the opittion that the provi- 
siotis of the qo’ fication Act of 1870, and 
of the Scotch bi ines before dig caper = 
opposed to the pri oi w the society's 
eer are based, atid that the action of the 


whether represented by the central or by 

étuthorities—should not embrace ittsttuction 

in réligion, Which should be voluntarily imparted by 

religious individuals or communities. : 

resolution havitig been secorided by Mr. 

Haroraves (Gravesend) atid stippotted by the 
Rev. G. Hutron, was unanimously ted. 

Mr. Anevus Hotpen (Bradford) moved that the 
council desired to place on record its sense of the 
value accruing from the motion submitted to the 
House of Commons last session by Mr. Miall, who 
had thus placed the question of disestablishment in 
a positiott of advantage to which it had not pre- 
viously attained; ‘he resolution further expressed 
pleasure in learning tha, to obtain the information 
required, in view of the diéestablishment of the 
Church of England, Mr. Miall Was about to move 
for the appointment of a Royal Cottitmissien to 
inquire into the value, amount, and application of 
any property appropriated to the use of the Church 
of England, and trusted that, in taking that step, 
he would receive all the support which the society’s 
frierida could possibly render. Gyeskingcne member 
of a Wesleyan Chureh, Mr. H said that he be- 
lieved that there was 4 great conviction in that body 
that they occupied a somewhat anomalous position. 
The Wesleyans, being a prominent section of the 
Nonconformists of this country, had notshown them- 
selves prominent on this question. He hoped “— 
would take their stand as they ought todo. He 
could heartily support this resolution as a con- 
stituent of Mr, iall’s. (Hear, hear.) It might 
t they felt that Brad- 


thie great cause le advocated by returning him to 
Parfesnaus (Ghteers.) They endorsed everything 
he has said atid dotie im the Howse of Commons ; 
they returned him for the pamatese (Cheers. ) 
he Rev. J. Howarp Histon, M.A, said he 
was glad and thankful to attend this atrmal meet- 
i He felt like an old soldier, beyond fighting 
eed ; but loving the smell of the powder ard the 
smack of the rifle. Seventy years ago, as a boy in 
Oxford, he was hooted because he was a Dissenter. 
Now, his n was a student at Balliol, and he 
wae not required to attehd college prayers. (Hear. 
hear.) The world did move, it would move-to a 
sttecessiul termination of its course. ‘‘ Perhaps,” 
said Mr. Hinton with deep emotion, ‘‘ this may be 
the last titté I shall be itted to be with you ; 
if ever I have a fegfet it will nvt arise from any 
interest I have taken im the Liberation Society.” 
Mr. James Wicks (Colchester), in moving the 
next resolution, which affirmed that the eouncil re- 


ed without surprise the hostility manifested 
y the cl of the Establishment to the bill whieh 
ved of the exclusive rights to conduct 


services in the parochial churchyards of the 
country, atid further expressed the hope that the 
tmeéasute which Mr. Osborne —e ay had submitted 
to Parliament would be adequately supported, said 
that such a resolution as 


ttral 
seficus one, (Hear, hear.) He would say in 
that Mr. Osborne M was entitled 
their warmest thanks, and he trusted that 
they Sah ae Se Sree See Sageest to hel 
him to carry the just and moderate measure whic 
he had submitted to Parliament. (Cheers.) 


Mr. J. Gtirtrrrn (Gohebydd) seconded the resolu- 
tion, which, having been sup by the Rev. T. 
PENROSE, was unanimously alopted. Mr. PENROSE 
said that people in the rural districts were prepared 
to go with the society. For himself, he would take 
care to have plenty of petitions, so that the axe 
which had long been lying at the root of the tree 
might be used to bring it down. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS said that many had 
mticed the absence of Mr. Miall from the council. 
ear, hear.) It was the first time, and from a cir- 


: 


cumstance beyond his control. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. GrirritiH (Derby) said that when he belonged 
to the Wesleyans he had to give his subscription 
under a disguised name, and he knew that if he 
avowed himself a member of the Liberation Society 
he should be told that he must break up with one or 
other. He-rejoiced in the progress made, and that 
two members of the Wesleyan body had attended | 
the conference, and had no ap soleiatee of their | 
conduct being condemned. (Hear, hear.) He 
begged to propose that the cordial and respectful | 
thanks of the meeting be presented to the chairman | 
for his kindness in iding, The resolution having | 
been seconded by Mr. Grunpy (Leicester); was un- 
animously adopted, and the CHAIRMAN having made 
@ suitable response, the proceedings terminated. 


_— 


THE ANNUAL MEETING AT THE METRO- 
POLITAN TABERNACLE. 

The annyal meeting of this society was held on 
Wednesday evening, the Ist inst., gt the Metrapo- 
litan Tabernacle, Isaac Holden, ., of Bradford, 
presided, Amongst other persons on the platform 
were—E. 8. Robinson, Esq., of Bristol ; Stafford 
Allen, Esy.; the Rev. W. Griffith, of Derby ; 


' somet 
| bited in 1662 by the memorable two thousand men 
_who suffered expulsion, the loss of emolument and 


_ stood on that platform a year 


| Neville Goodman, Esq., M.A., of Cambridge ; the 


R. M. Catter, Eeq., M.P.; HB. E Crom Ewing, 
Esq., M.P. ; the Rev. KR. W. Dale, of Birmingham ; 
the Rev. Dr. Landels; A. Illingworth, Esq., M.-P. ; 
and the Rev. J. G. Rogers. At the commence- 
ment of the meeting the audience probably numbered 
about 2,000 persons, but in the course of the even- 
ing this number was largely added to. 

The CHAIRMAN said the object of the Liberation 
Society was more especially a religious one, but it 
was also a philanthropic one. All who studied 
history were convinced that where religion was 
uhited with the secular power, human liberty and 
progress became ercdangered. But the object was, 
further thar that, a patriotic one. All Englishmen 
loved their country, and they asked for their coun- 


try the highest state of human advancement, of 
human pro , aed of human happiness. If there 
were two theories placed before the human mind, 
the one for the benefit of the morals and for pro- 
moting the —— of mankind, and the other 
theory being adverse to these, and if there was to 
be on the side of the right, emolument, power, rank, 
sexi position im society, and on the side of the wrong 
one there was the reverse, then there could not be 
perfect freedom of choice. But if on the side of 
the false theory there should be the emolument and 
the power, on the side of the good contumely 
and ——— attd a low position in society, how 
could the human mind be perfectly free in choosing 
between the one and the other? Where there was 
liberty the?e must be perfectequality, and thissociety 
contended for ect religiows equality. The 
history of the world prvee A that where there was 
not ect rekigtous ity humanity suffered. 
N he point to Rome 2 The Pope had been 
Ropes in a huntiliating positiom by his own subjects. 
Vhy? Because the ~ the power, the emolu- 
ment, and all the protection and favouritism that a 
Government could bestow was bestowed wpon the 
religion of the Pope, and it became corrupt, and it 
became a den uf vice, and dishonour, and ignorameec, 
and filth, and poverty, and wretchedness. The 
Pope complained of its now having been taken pos- 
session by a young and vigorous power, bat 
why? Because he did not understand it, and the 
Papal Church with all its learning did not unde?- 
#tand yet the princi of human society, and the 
prinsipies whic to govern and direct human 
affairs. Well, he point to Turkey? No one 
had travelled there seen its poverty, and its 
barbarism, and the absence of all is dignified, 
and mes, and honourable toe man, without being 
struck with the sight. There was a religion of the 
State there of the most kind—a National 
Church. The events which were occurring tr 
Spain, as well as her history, showed the in- 
fluence which had n ‘the reswt of a com- 
bination of the two things, the Chwvch and the 
State, In France what was the cause of all the 

revolutions? Previous to 1789 the nobles were 
with the priests, and the Government ed 
the priesthood and religion as a means of gaiming 
power and influence over the people. Then the 
ple rose up and cut off the heads of the priests 
and the heads of the nobles in revenge for of 
oppression. Well, now, what had a State Church 
done for Prussia? There they had a beautifu 
system of the reformed faith, and a system of edu-! 
cation that would satisfy those who were fond of a 
national religious education to their heart’s content. 
There was not only the catechism of the Lutheran 
churches taught, but there was the Bible also in all 
the schools of Prussia. What was the consequence? 
Germany was sceptical and infidel. The current 
of infidelity not only ran through the thought of 
the nation, but disturbed its morals. The great 
danger lay not so much in the doctrines and dogmas 
which might be taught under a system of State re- 
ligion, but in the = of the teachers who might 
be appointed by. the Government. (Hear, hear.) 
Having drawn a brief sketch of the made 
in Great Britain.and Ireland during the last. forty- 
five years towards the attainment of religions 
liberty, the chairman concluded his address by 
urging on Nonconformists the duty of showing 
ing like the courage and self-sacrifice exhi- 


place, and underwent persecation for conscience 
sake. Ronn 
Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS said that when he 
he had the unpre- 
cedented pleasure of congratulating the meeting, 
not only on the abolition of compulsory Church-rates 
in England and the abolition of the Church Esta- 
blishment in Ireland, but also on the abolition of 
three other establishments in different and distant 
arts of the empire. He supposed the most sanguine 
iberationist did not expect it possible for him to be 
able to make a similar announcement on this occa- 
sion. And, in fact, he could only acquaint the 
meeting with the fall of one more of these esta- 
hlishments—namely, that which had existed in the 
colony*of British Honduras, a double-headed esta- 
blishment, for jt comprised Episcopalians and Pres- 
hyterians, both of whom would, from the 3lst of 
December in the present year, have to do as mem- 
hers of other denominations in the colony always 
had done—subsist upon their own resources, (Ap- 
—) During the past year they had witnessed 
6 close, or almost the close, of an agitation which 
had engaged the attention and energies of the 
Society for now nearly twenty years, He well 
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remémbered tho thrill of satisfaction which passed | 


his mind when he Kéard the tellers in the 
ofs Adioliiide fn 1854 that the 
, Heywood, which was intended 
to have of Admitting Dissenters for the first 
tithe inté thé University of Oxford had been carried 
y & decisive majority, and ever since that time 
exvoutive of this society had been, to use a 
phrase of Abraham Lincoln, “pegging away,” in 
order that they might obtain for Nonoomformists 
all that could be enjoyed for them in the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. Well, they were 
now able to state that the mage ye youth of 
our country, Who had means and ffietids enough 
to go to Oxtord or Cambridge, and 
wlate and take a d but have his share 
soholatships, and his share in a large portion 
fellowships of the Universities, in conjanction 
the members of the Established Church. In 


on 


in the 
of the 
with 

this country it was seldom that reforms, and 
——v ecclesiastical reforms, were brought about 


at once ; and there was still one branc 
question to be dealt with. For a considerable 
number of months in the year the fellowship could 
now be enjoyed only by géntletieh Who were 
preparing to o into what were éalled " Holy orders ’ 
an the Chareh of England. Now the existence of 
euch & Provision ab this was obviously quite in- 
eonsiatent with the principle of the Act of last 
Session, and therefore it was hoped and confidently 
believed that they would succeed in eweoping away 
thes remaining restrictions, until a Noncon. 
f xmist should able to to Okférd oF 
Cambri with the. eonvictién that there was 
nothing in the way of horiéur or @ndliment to be 
onjop in co&nexion with these institutions which 
would net be as Neely his as they would be to the 
members of any Other community in the land, It 


might have been sapp that the legislature 
having adopted this principle with ard to the 
Baglish universities there would have been 


vomparatively little difficulty in lying it to the 
University of Dublin, bat it taken Mr. Fawcett 
five years to is meastre for the abolition of 
tests im the ~ tome a Dublin through 
the second reading. This bill was ¢pposed 
by the Goverament in relation t¢ Oe portion 
provisions. The GoveMiment, which two 

years objected te the bill because it only 
religious tests, now objected to it 

becakee ft did something more than abolish religious 
tests, aad they declared that, while they wore quite 
ready te assent to one portion of the bill, it must 
be eat in two in order that they might reject the 
other. Now this wasa question on which it was 
mot possible for the meeting to enter on this occa- 
sion, but this at least might be said, and shotld be 
said, that Liberationiets wete the fiends of the 
Government. They had no Warmer friends. They 
were friends to the Roman Catholie emmunity, 
whotoa extent were indebted to Liberationists 
for the reli liberty whieh now enjoyed. 
He would give the Goterament fair Warning, and 
he would give the members of the Romat Catholic 
Church fair warning, that if, Whe the final settle- 
ment of this University question came, any scheme 
was placed before the public which gave exceptional 
advantages to the Roman Catholic Church, the 
on Soviety would e it to their very 
utmost-—(lond applanse)—whatever might be the 
conseqtence to the Governmeat Who submitted 
wach a scheme to the country. The 
elementary education in England, Wales, and 
Scotland, natarally engaged the attention of the 
executive committee of this society, as it had 
the attention of the community generally, 

but it was thought desirable that the tical work 
with this question should be in the 

hands of other bodies, in order that this society 
might devote itself exclusively to the great task for 
the performance of which it had been called into 
existence, and from which it had never allowed 
itself for a single moment to be diverted. But not- 
withstanding that abstinence from agitation in the 
matter, the committee had felt, and were prepared 
strongly to express, sympathy with the resolutions 
which been arrived at by large bodies of Non- 
conformists in relation to this perplexing question. 
They had never been able to see that it was more 
right for the Government to interfere with the re- 
ligious education of children than with the religious 
ucation of adults ; and it had always seemed to 
them to be a great practical inconsistency that 
while the Government and the Legislature as well 
as Nonconformists had been expressing their readi- 
ness to establish perfect equality with regard to 
religion in universities, in colleges, and in grammar 
schools, the State should be called upon to take 
sides in the matter of religion in connection with 
our elementary day schools. This year Mr. 
Osborne M had carried the second reading of 
his Burials Bill by a larger majority than he 
obtained last year, and if he (Mr. Williams) felt any 
doubt as to his ultimate success, that doubt would 
removed in consequence of the announcement 
made by Mr. Disraeli, the leader of Her Majesty's 
Opposition—(laughter)—that he intended to lead 
the resistance to the measure. That gentleman 
had led the forlorn hope on several occasians—- 
(laughter)—and we might contidently expect to see 
him occupying the same position again. It wag 
right to acknowledge that in bath Houses of 
Parliament during the last twelve months 
there had heen manifested a much more 


friendly disposition towards Noticonformists than 
had been layed before, But if you wanted 
to redress a n's griovances, the first thing to do 


Was to understand what they were, and it appeared 


as 


fot merely | 


of this | 


—_ — 


' 


| 


nestion of | 


| 


enough to say 


to him that the House of Lords did not understand 
what Dissenters wanted in this matter, for they 
had actually taken the trouble to a bill which 
would allow of the burial of a Nonconformist in 
Church of Ena burial-grounds without the 
service of the Qhurch of England. The bill, at the 
same time, eipressly prohibited 4 servicé of any 
other sort, and Lord Beauchanip, whdé Had brought 
in the bill, no doubt thouglit that by that act he 
had done Noticénformists A very great service. 
When thé &ddiety Adsdmibled in last May they were 
looking fotward with some interest to the motion 
which Mr. Miall was about to submit to the House 
of Commons, in relation to the great question of 
disestablishment in England and in Scotland. He 
(Mr. Williams) did not think he could say anything 
more comprehensive or more accurate than this— 
that if _ =e were to nF — A 
again, they could not dé#iré 4 ing r 
to happen than what hatl Kapptiied. They could 
not have wishtd fot & better speech than Mr. Miall 
made. (Lolid applause.) They could not have 
wished for a debate of greater interest or of greater 
importance than that which followed Mr. Miall’s 
motion, and they could scarosly have desired a more 
satisfactory division than that which ret ye 
when, instead of Mr. Miall being {ag some yeats age 
he would have beet) in a miser&tBle minority, he 
had ninety stipportérs, o> Reco was still more, 
there were only 134 libe who thought it pru- 
dent to vdéte agaitist him, while 146 Liberals deemed 
it prudeit to stayaway. (Applause.) There was 
our army of reserve—(laughter)—and when, just 
before the commencement of the Parliamentary 
session, it was the duty ef thé éecutive committee 
to determine whethér or not the question should 
be meoted during the present session, it was con- 
“— on the whole wise and kind to these 146 
gentlemen to give them an opportunity beforé 
another general election 6f expressitig an opinion 
upon this important question, Therefdré ih a 
short time (possibly on the 17th df this month— 
perhape after Whitelititide) Mr. Miall would again 
ring this question before the House of Commons 
in the shape of a motion that the House do present 
a humble address to Her Majesty, praying that 
there may be appointed a Royal Commission to 
obtain full particula.s in relation to the nature, 
character, and obligations of the property of the 
Churoh of England. (Lotid applause.) The society 
had been endeavouring, Hot Witholit success, to 
secure the su of the working classeé of the 


country, year they were able td} pot that 
the subscriptions recéived amouitted tu : .) atid 
this year the amount of aubseripticns and donations 
was 5,436/. The yoat began with a balance of 
550/., ard vided with a of 2571. 
The Rev. Dr. Lanpgts moved the following re 
solution :— 
the 


tant which at Bef with the hightet ditast action 

extent to w at tite, the question of 

establishment talages Pu attention throughout the king- 
of the views now 


dis- 


iwhwential members of the Est tas the jh 
time when the objects eimed et by tila pt alae” feat 
y eff —will be ential ena pec 


e said thé btate of things which this resolution 
described was one of the most cheering signs of the 
times. Disestablishment was becoming one of the 
co questions of the day, and to tany, who of 

te had been violently opposed te it, it now vom- 
mended itself as the t remedy for many of the 
evils which existed. In Scotland the leaders of the 
Free Church had at tength wn away the scab- 
bard, and were now gi { theniselvés for conflict 
with an Establishment which hitherto they had 
been content to let alone. In England the agita- 
tions and movements within the Church he took td 
be more prophetic of its coming downfall that the 
efforts directed against it from without. Some of 
the clearest headed and soundest hearted of the 
Church’s ministers now ed disestablishment 
as a not vety remute event ; and having first pre- 
pared the ves to accept it with resignation as a 
thing which was inevitable, they had at length 
come to regard it as an event not much to be de- 
plored. They had ceased to look upon the Church 
and State as a kind of Siamese twins, whose death 
must follow from the severance of the ligature 
which bound them together; but they con- 
ceived if just possible that both might profit, 
although both might be pained, by the pro 
surgical operation. (Laughter.) He did not 
ren pe that anything of much importance 
would be done in the way of reforming the 
Church so as to obviate the necessity for disesta- 
blishment, because there were so many parties in 
the Church, each seeking to apply their own par- 
ticular remedies, that it would be im ible to 
obtain an agreement. He was reminded of an old 
woman who was being tortured to death by a 
number of doctors giving prescriptions one after 
another, and at length, losing all patience, she 
said, ‘‘Is there yet another? Won't the rascalg 
let me die in peace?” (Laughter.) That was just 
the moral condjtion of the English Church Esta- 
blishment. The Liberation Society had been charged 
with an endeavour to spaliate the Church. Spolia- 
tion forsooth ! If it was spoliation to restore to tl. 
Church of Christ the liberties and rights of which 
the State had deprive her, which she had parted 
with for a pecyniary consideration ; if it was spolia- 
tion to employ national yum for national pur- 
poses, instead of allowing it to be pocketed by the 
members of a sect, then indeed they were epoliators 
and would glory in thename. (Applause.) And 
as for the ——- being political Dissenters, it was 

at not we, but our opponents, were 


responsible for the political of our movement, 
They were the men who placed religion in a 
position in which she could only be reached b 
political means; they it was who carried t 
uestion into the political aren entrerche 
themselves behind yidlitical f BY ig whete #4 
were tompélled td folldw them, How dlse, x 
by political tteastirea, was it possible to change 4 
= ya pe = heayen-b Princess to 
whom we had sworn and gladly pai pos ollnepenan ' 
was confined in 5 pélitical fortress Political etters 
distorted her delicate limbs, albeit they were fetters 
of gold. Through the bars of her prison-house we 
had heard™her sighing for release, and betdude she 
could see little or no prospect of its cdmiing; shé 
would lie down to sleep; and then steért pp agali 
and od eT frdittie efforts td elapse, Thi i 
sh wolild litteF plaintive and melancholy sounds, 
and in her waking moments we could see her with 
her hands stretched out imploringly for relief. By 
our allegiance to her, by our loyalty to Christ, 
we were compelled to go to her rescue. (Loud 
applause.) We must assail that political fortress ; 
we must break those political bars 5 We re 9r angp 
asiitider those political fetters, and |g And tt high: 
born, but instilted dtid dishonoured captive of tht 
liticians, Thou daughter of heayen, go free ! 
Ronse thyself from thy slumbers! Go forth jn th 
to the bride 6£ Christ. (Lod 


attire which ym oak , 
applause.) Alludimg to the re ever 

cane to the Irish Education cuballol, Di, Pond , 
said he did not igtidre these events which had to 
sofiie extent clouded their prospects, but he had no 
fear for the ultimate issue. A true principle could 
not die. It might be trampled on, it might be 
drenched with blood, it might be deserted and 
betrayed, it might be made to tread the scaffold or 


but it would live ik 
5 


to pass thrdugh the fire j 
mortal like God Himselt afd gine | 
b betWeel light 
religious 


Hid might: The strugg 

riess, DetWeem Feligious freedem and 

tyranny was still going on, but the victory could 
not be doubtful, and could not be long delayed. 
The pale gleams had already flushed into the streaks 
of morning, and ere a little while our eyes should 
meet the - The fleroe of Perseoution, with 
withered countenance and flery eye, sltulles away 
into the shades} the 4 of ipeevtenes whieh, 
ikw the nightniafe, was dn thé hearts of mién; id 
breaking as the strong sicefers stir thtmselvts id 
their slumbers. It réqtired nd prophet tidk the 


don df a prophet, to fdret#ll the itedt approde 
haleyon "deb of peace. (Loud arid prold 
Applause. ) i uiners 
The Rev. J. G. Rogers, in peseitid tle tesa- 
lution, drew a gratif ing contrast woo the : 
~ fy the fcriaty sf AnovVer-equare 
y 6 ptesent meeting. He said he 
Was that at present we were in the midst of a 


conservative reaction, and ially that the Non- 
conformists were in le on 
quite free to odtieat, 0 we Were 


in perils dMong th 8 Wolild i" 
peril dmingst false brethren, but he would say, 
périls among brethren who are not stro to. 


understand the whole sweep and range 
principles. In saying thi’, of cdéurse, he, did tdt 
allude to those ren Whote prihci leh Wert 
stronger that our own—he torife he sotfi} 
sympathy with tHetl j but iY did Hot adé hdW thé 
vet ~ of the natiin could touch educatioii 
at all. e were in perils from brethren whlid 
seemed tohave, by séme wonderful intuition; arrived 
at a perception of the way ii which what 


w 
bad for wn-u dple, waa tight eed 
and néc oat in ears of shildtel, Picts eke 
some brethreh Who stemed to say that the State 


should take a child, and up to the of fourteen 
instruct him in the principles of religion, and then, 
when he had passed that age, have ing more to 


do with him, and consider it a sin agains 

to instruct him thenceforward upon that subject. 
(Hear, hear.) He drew the happiest auguries 

the very matters about which some of hia friends 
were becoming despondent, with regard to the pre- 
sent aspect of political parties. Constant success 
was sure to demoralise the supporters of any cause, 
but temporary defeat would urge them to ter 
effort. pend upon it, those politicians who for- 
sook the cause now would want the help of Libera- 
tionists in time to come, and would learn the value 
of men who could stick by their pringiples, not- 
withstanding threats of resignation and dissolution, 
and breaking up of the Liberal party, and he knew 
not what besides. The very vitality which had 
lately been manifesting itself in the Churoh was, to 
his mind, an indication in another sense of its weak: 
ness, for he was convinced the new wine could not 
always be held in the old bottles. The new spirit 
which was in the Church would not always be'con: 
tined and trammelled with the fetters of the State 
connection. Mr. Williams had had some expe- 
rience of the ‘‘ lewd fellows ” of the baser sort, who 
were the latest recruits in the army of Church de- 
fenders. It had been our credit as Englishmen 
that we could mect together, and interchange views, 
aoe separate in peace ; but since the House of Com: 
mons had set that notorious example, which it did 
recently, when it lowered itself to the level of 
the French Ass:mbly that it had previously ridi- 
culed—- since noble lords and gentlemen took 
to cock-crowing and ass-brayjng, and so on, there 
hal been a spirit abroad Sa c(ytain parte 
of the country unfijendly to free «isoussion, 
With reference to a recent article in the Quarterly 
Review, the truth was they had never made an 
pretensions at all to diplometio oraft, but had sta 
their object in the face of day 5 and it was too bad, 


of their own fie 


4 
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—_ thagnificent conces- 
the ide&é that the "Sete acting for 
honour ahd iah distinction, he pro- 
Mr. Newttian Hall, Mr. Spu . and 


ishdp Mazitlitig shotid be made li 
{Letelter Th pe bs wotk . if th 
ung el without diseti ett 


The sey ey Oxford was not of that class of 
assailan had a notion that were greatl 
troubled in relation to their want o equality with 


the Church pte goes The Guardian said that 
nothing that could be done in the way of stripping 


her her it, her traditions, her 
faith in "ya they had 10 destre 
to tithe tliose things. 10 Was 


utth which had all these 

> Re e iy tae te ises- 
’ ae dies 

herself to do anything unless in additicH #hé tod 


have the pa and su of the State. They 
did ‘not wish tobe brought into the ranks of the 


Ati erbett; lot yet to 
table afid bi ten syirt matti- 
hdeacon in last week's Coti¥ood< 
Athanasian Creed, without 
would be like Ham/et with 
left out. yee eres 
social, moral, an ous 
wanted was that the te 
crust them lower still. The 


p df O# that principles were not to 
lee moro 


to be principles, and as long as 
them they must disc their duty to 
The bishop also said he could not under- 
eot Church 
that it 


of 


t. 
the truth, purity, beaut 
and oworee and” in aachaner 


literal sende ; whon he saw these things, he 


; and not f 
weéte dofiten 


“ 
2. 


i 


perverted and de form. Every- 
a ae Sat religion was a thing of 
policy, the free action of spiritual men 
be controlled by politici at led men 
Gospel iteclf to scoure ite triamph, degraded 
to secure its trinm 
onoured on, and the way for 
national y and unbelief. One piece of the 
Bishop of 8 advice to his friends he wished to 
give to Nonconformists—that was the warning 
against trusting mere politicians who had their own 
interests to sibserve. Mr. Matthew Arnold, who 
vompares the nobles of England to the old barba- 
rians, says that on all matters where Nonconfor- 
mity and its catchwords are’ concerned, the 
insincerity of the ‘‘ barbarians” needing Nonconfor- 


mist su > repeating these catchwords without 
igh test 


s 
zt 


BF 
F 


the lief in them, is very noticeable ; and 
that when the Nonconformists threw out Sir James 
Graham’s useful education clauses, one-half of 
those Pgliamentary representatives who cried 
loudly against trampling on the religious liberty of 
: bat their tongue in their cheek when 

they thus ed. That was the way, according to 
Mr. Arnold, in which they were used by noble 
Whigs who solicited theirsupport. It taught them 
a lesson. They had a great principle to maintain, 
~ would maintain it, a matter w — — 
Mini or to ye lause.) The lesson for 
aiinae heen wetkes whic Lord Byron addressed 
to the Greeks who were @usting in the barbarian 
Franks of the time .— 

Trust not for freedom to the Franks ; 

Theirs is a king who sells and buys ; 

In native s ranks 

Your only hope of freedom lies. 
The first resolution was then put to the mecting, 
and carried unanimously. 
_°The Rev. R. W. Dats, of Birmingham, then 


moved the second resolution :— 

That looking to the present tion of the question of ele- 
mentary education in. ‘Eng and in Scotland, and of Uni- 
versity education in Ireland—} also to the an m 
which has now to 


| 
| 


He said that the general movement of the public 
mind during the last thirty years in favour of the 
dissolution of all organic relations between Church 
| and State-had led many ardent men to suppose that 
théir ptinciples were approaching eir tinal 


thitutph; pet be itd never shared anticipa- 
feen aid the ptedettt of political affairs 
must lead to a leas safiguine estittidte of their im- 
mediate ts; They had arrived at a gfave 


crisis in the struggle, in which any want of firm- 
tiess and manly éndttrahce would indefinrtely post- 
se tiltimate success: If they were firm more 

ight Hiotie fot the cause of religi liberty 
during the next three of fout yeat® than hag been 
done during the last thirty or forty ; but if they 
faltered or vacillated, and had not a temper render- 
ing them capable of enduring momentary disaster 
or defeat for the sake of ultimate triumph, they 
might undo all that had been done. At the time that 
they supposed the ancient ecclesiastical Establish- 
ments are beginning to decay, new Establishments are 


vei ; nt by political opponents, but by poli- 
Seale altiee and Pyorae Fhe sxperiasent of Krewe 
to Christianise the courtty threngh the clergy not 
ae been a success, the Staté has empowered 
school boards to. use public funds and ser¢arts in 
ofdvt to train the people in the love and fear of 
God, this cotistitating the chief merit of the Educa- 
tion Bill of 1870, and of th# Seotch bill just intro- 
duced. In opposing this movement, ae they were 
bound to oppose it, if faithful to the great — 
—- Which they were trastees, they would have 
ediftont th formidable inftvences ; in the 
first place, the itiortal imentts of vast mum- 
bers accustomed to see f # instruction en- 
trusted to the same person who had UCliarge of 
secular instruction ; and secondly, those who see iti 
Mr. Forster’s bill a sure method of Christian training 
for those who are still beyond the influence of the 
Chotch. And in this conflict they would be sepa- 
06 vosdperste, Wit, while they saw the Ohurch in- 
td #o- | win y saw the Church in- 
vested with exceptional ar ace and endowed 
with national wealth, pro agatrist it, bet who, 
now being asked to join a confederacy to seerre the 
teaching of their own religious faith in the schools 
of the e at State expense, find it hard to resist 
the tem . But if the State should provide 
teligivus instruction for the young, it ought also to 
provid it fot tte old. In many respects, the new 
tablishment of féligior was a great deal worse 
than the old one, for the old thecry of the Church 
was that those admitted into her pilpite should 
accept a certain definite system of theology ; brit 
they could not profess to introduce any such 
security as this into the new Establishment, 
they Sala mot pled the the masters of rate 
es to a faith, or maké the school motes 
mAéters’ religious qualifications. In 

this new establishment the nevessity of having re- 


gérierate persons to teach Divine tfuth wasi , 
and against this he protested. “Tho ‘peti wih 
whith they were thus meriaced co their bong 


protest st investing ministers of retigion wit 
an official political position, and endowing ther 
with national wealth. In éy —_—— for 
making common schools organisations for religious 
teaching was implied an acknowledgment of the 
failure of the ecclesiastical Establishment whose 
boast it wis thet every man, however poor, was 
providéd by the State with religious instruction, 
and which, for the discharge ef ite trust, had 
received vast wealth from the nation, The 
bishops, archdeacons, deans, rectors, and curates, 
and other representatives of this magnificent 
and mighty Establishment, publicly declared 
their own incompetency, and aflirmed that 
unless the school of the State taught religious 
truth, national apostasy was before them. The 
ecclesiastical Establishment, then, was a gigantic 
failure, and was likely to be so, and yet if they 
op the new Establishment they would have to 


endure obloquy, slander, and misreprescntation. 
But they must oppose it everywhere, in contests | 
for school boards, in Parliamentary elections, and | 
in the House of Commons. They were not, how- 
ever, yet obliged to raise the general question of | 
Church Establishments, because that had not yet | 
been brought into the region of practical politics. | 
The Irish Church question did become one of 
wactical politics, and they were obliged to re- 
use their support to all who would not pledge 


' 


’ 
' 


themselves to Mr. Gladstone’s policy ; and the 
elucational policy of the Government was also 
a practical gry question which they must 
deal with, for the Government were building 
up their system by means of the power they 
had largely contributed to confer upon it. The 
first great contest on the question had taken place 
last week, on Mr. Candlish’s motion, and it was in- 
teresting to look at the debate and division. It 
was certain that the Conservatives would vote 
against hjm. 132 Liberals voted with the Govern- 
ment, and there were 115 Liberals with Mr. Cand- 
lish, thys exactly dividing the Liberal party, and 
they were beaten as before, by the votes of the 
Opposition. They were told that they were desert- 
ing their old leaders. Now, eighteen members of 
the Government voted with Mr. Candlish, and nine 
were absent. These nine were not obscure men : 


Mr. Lowe, Mr. Stansfeld, a Ong 2 N xa — 7 
r. Grant Duff, and | 


Solicitor-General, Mr. Baxter, 
Mr. Winterbotham ; Mr. Herbert, Mr. Campbell, 
and Mr, Shaw-Lefevre would not go into the lobby 
against Mr. Candlish, and their abstinence from 
voting has some signifivance. (Hear, hear.) When 
Jately in Sootland he had heen told that the 


Scotch Education Bill was a Scotch question in 


which Englishttch had no right to interfere. 
Looking at Mt. Candlish’s motion in the light of 
that principle, 10} members for Liberal English 
constituencies were With him, and 70 agaitst him ; 
14 Scotch Liberals voted for him j s##td 33 against ; 
13 Welsh Liberals voted for him, and only dagainst 
him. Mr. Candlish’s motion concerned England 
and Wales specifically, and taking English and 
Welsh members alone, there was a majority of 41] 


_tn favour of Mr. Candlish. (Applause.) This 


majority was balanced by the fact that of the Irish 
liberal members, 4 voted for and 46 against the 
motion; and what that meant they all perfectly 
well understood. When questions touching Irish 
eduvation came up, and l[rish members teki them it 
Was ptirely an Irish question, they would romind 
them of the part they took in thig division, which 
concerned an English measure simply. No man 
who would not pledge himself to support the policy 
of which Mr. Candlish was the representative, 
ought to receive a vote from any member 
of the Liberation Association. With regard 
to the question of wniversity education in Ireland, 
he did not believe Mr. Gladstone intended to 
establish or emdow a Roman Catholic college or 
tniversity, he having said so publicly, and being an 
honourable man—(applause) ;—bwt @ great and 
seriotta blow might be inflicted on the intelectual 
life ot Ireland and the principles for which they 
contended might be seriously violated. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s intention was to establish a university 
ecrresponding to the London University, an 
examimng body only, and to empluy a part of the 
Trinity College revenues to its endowment. If it 
is chear that this i+ all the Government desire, 
their proposals ought te receive their most cordial 
> bet under the cover ef the mechanism of 

sucl @ wmiversity it was very possible to ge a lon 
‘ee | towards ceoneene ail the Catholic Prot 
bishopsand bishopsof Ireland. In London University 
scholarships are given to encorrage learning ; but, sup- 
posing Mr, Gladstone to desire to endow Nonconfor- 
mist colleges and sought unobjectionable means for so 
doing, he might ask for the London University 
endowment sufficient to provide £50 a year for four 
ears to all who should pass first-class at matricu- 
ion, and thus relieve the Nonconformists of all 
cost im the education of winistry. He feared the 
new Irish University woukl have associated with it 
rich prizes, conferred not simply to encourage 
learning, but to enrich the sectarian institutions 
that exist for the education of priests and clergy. 
They did not want concurrent endewment under 
any form. He entreated them to bo eantious in 
committing themselves to any scheme for wmiver- 
sity edueation in Ireland, simply because it loolse: 
like the scheme accepted in the case of the 
London University, from other reasons, 
such a seheme world inflict serious harm 
upon the higher forme of intellectual cul- 
ture in | >; treland needs all the 
Trinity College resources to sustain these 
higher furms, and he ted againet any con- 
siderable Poe of its Tee for other pur- 

poses. Mtanding by their princi meant mm man 
cases breaking up the Liberal party, the meniuation 
from many oki local leaders, om the return of 
Conservatives to old Liberal seats ; it meant that 
they would sustain apparent grave disaster, but 
some vietories were more disastrous than defeats, 
and some defeats more glcrious than victories. 
(Applause.) The time come, after forty years 
of power, when it would be well for the Liberal 
y to taste the bitter waters of temporary mis- 
rtune, Before coming into power it had wandere:| 
more than forty years in the wilderness, and it 
would be well for them to go into the wilderness 
for a little time again. ‘' The cares of this world, 
and the deceitfulness of riches, choke the word, 
that it becometh unfruitful,’’ and there was no worse 
soil for noble and lofty political principles than that 
which lies round the Treasury bench. (Hear, 


hear.) But it was not for them to forecast the ™ 


consequences of fidelity to their principles. The 
men who have been honoured ef God to carry great 


| principles to successful issues have dared to listen 


to his voice, to whatever difliculties that voice 
seemed to call them ; and following the pillars of 
cloud and of fire, they, and the sacred ark com- 


_mitted to their trust, could not but be safe. God 


being with them, no man in the long run could do 
aught against them. ((ireat applause. ) 

Ir. lLLinGwortu, M.P. for Knaresborough, on 
rising to second the motion, said he would first 
apologise for the absence of his friend Mr. Miall, 
who was unfortunately prevented from being pre- 
sent by circumstances over which he had not tlic 
slightest control. He explained also the paucity o! 
members of Parliament upon the platform, their 


- engagements mon so very numerous during the 


session. He could answer for the support of great 
and increasing numbers of them to the policy ot the 
Liberation Society. They had to complain that 
the Liberal Government had been tiring into th 
flanks of its own lines, and to warn it that a repe- 
tition of this would not be tolerated. No Libera! 
Government cid substantial Libera] work after 4 
period of three or four sessions. Giving the Govern- 
ment all honour for the liberal work it had done, 
he thought it had better have held its hand than 
have entered on some measures with which it was 
now proceeding. Firmness and patience were ne- 
cessary in the coming struggle. alf of the Cabi- 
net was with them, but before they could dictate 
terms to a Liberal Cabinet they must decide upon 
the course they would take at the coming 
election. Referring to the recent election 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, out of the 300 
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worse than they are. The Liberals 
office, and would leave no ery, and 
to raise acry. Cobden on entering 
the House in 1842, d that he was not there 
as a Whig, or asa Tory, but 4s 4 free-trader, and 
that if it were n to break up Govertimiertts, 
to dissolve Parliaments, these things should be gone 
through, in order to secure free-trade. Were they 
prepared to make the same declaration for freedom 
of ™ + ? If so, the ball would soon be at their 
feet. If resolute, they would compel the allegiance 
of theie Whig friends; if faltering, they would be 
betrayed, and have a Liberal party in office 
without a Liberal pro e He h all 
throughout the country, who held the Libera- 
tion principles, would take issue upon that ques- 
tion, and no other. Mr. Bright would be with them 
—(great applause)—and though it was unlikely he 
would enter the Cabinet, yet he would have power, 
and the power of his name would be with them. Mr. 
Bright made no secret conviction that the educa- 
tion! measure is the worst liberal measure passed 
during the last forty years. Every borough of the 

ingdom was under the d 
a strike for freedom of religion, and for secular 
education at the forthcoming election. (Applause. ) 
The resolution was then put and carried unani- 
mously. Mr. H. E. Crum-Ewing, M.P. for 
Paisley, moved the third resolution :— 


the value of the service rendered to 
the motion submitted to the 
last sessi 


has 
the subject 


he will 
degree of both public and Parliamentary 


support. 

He referred to the feeling in Scotland in fa- 
vour of Liberation —— The time for 
; ishment was not distant. He re- 
membered the motion for the disestablishment 


Englan supported Mr. Miall in the 
eer vn also Mr. Richard’s motion on education. 
8e. 


e le 
ighteousness, (Applause.) It was 
a thing in times a emergency and 
change have a competent leader. Radical- 
ism ceased to be destructive of ancient bonds, 
and has become constructive of new cies, and 
the old Nonconformist principles require a 
ication. The Liberal leaders had come to 
ry. and it was desirable, 
and even charitable, that that same gentleman who 
uestion of the Irish Church, and 
2 adh oak ey of oe + aay aterm | 
religion, should carry out that policy, they woul 
hope with a like result. Owing to Mr. Miall’s 
tactics the question has come to the front, 
and the question now was whether the Liberals will 
forsake their old inp, | principles or not. Mr. 
Miall had served them as few men had served them, 
their principle had been his policy all through a 
long life, those principles sent him to the House of 
Commons ; he felt sure that when Mfr. 
Miall came before them and said, ‘Once 
more into the breach,” they would respond 
to it, ‘‘Once more into the breach.” The 
breach was wider and more practicable than it was 
a yeer agp. Mr. Miall, by his bombardment, has 
pro a reply from the enemy, whose ancient 
embrasures are no doubt crumbling beneath the 
recoil of their own guns. Not long disestablish- 
ment was a yo ge unimaginable by the virgin 
clerical mind, and ecclesiastical dignitaries, know- 
ing that he who excuses himself accuses himself, 
abstained from speech. But now that bishops and 
arch deans and archdeacons, curates, 
rectors, and vicars have 2 out, the Church 
needs no other accusers. not the Bishop of 
Oxford said that there never was a time, in the 
most corrupt days of medieval Rome, when the 
traffic in benefices and presentations was carried on 
more unscrupulously and corruptly than among 
us at the present time? If all these gentle- 
Topitimase Be pe followed Me. to its 
usion, they of Liberation prin- 
ciples might indeed sheathe their swords. While 
some men were rejoicing that the formularies and 
dogmas of the Church of land were so definite 
that those who took them co 


on which to w in after 
fruits of - 


great 


s 


hence 
new 
the 


and. 

~~ this he could not understand, for the Church 

allowed no liberty of dissent from even the 

smallest article of ar sg argument seemed 

to him as though the beefeater at the Tower 
show a visitor the thumbscrew, rack, 


and iron boot, and pointing out thei 
and the = <r | of él : them, should bay, 
"Whab syblime nnd beautiful inventions just 


obligation to make 


these be ’” These men must be in love with their 
\Church, not only because she is dead, but because 
she has been so dead that all her putrifyable, 
corruptible parts that once taimted the summer air 
have been converted into @ form, and dis- 
persed to the four winds, But a deeper change 
against the Establishment is that she restrains 
prayer, that she induces men to believe that by a 
national ion and profession of Christianity 
they can di with the personal possession of it. 
And when in view of all these things, they con- 
sidered what had been done for them in the past at 
so great a cost, they would feel called upon to do 
what they could in the future. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman then closed the 
proceedings. 


PARLIAMENTARY SUMMARY. 


a ae 


Tue exigencies of space oblige us this week to 
be content with a very brief record of Parliamentary 
proceedings during the past week, with which 
most of our readers will have become familiar 
through the daily papers. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC DISABILITIES. 

This question came up at the day sitting of the 
Commons on Wednesday, when Sir C. O’Loghlen 
moved the second reading of his bill, the object of 
which is to open the office of Lord Chancellor of 
England and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland to Roman 
Catholics and Jews; to abolish the disabilities 
imposed on the monastic orders by the Catholic 
Emancipation Act, and also to repeal the Mortmain 
Acts, so far as any trust or disposition of any real 
or personal property for pious or charitable use 
shall be deemed void or unlawful, on the ground 
that such trust or disposition is superstitious or for 
a superstitious object. Sir Thomas Chambers, in 
moving the rejection of the bill, argued that the 
question involved matters of State policy rather 
than religious freedom, and the arguments used in 
regard to the Lord-Lieutenant and the Lord 
Chancellor would apply to the Heir to the Throne, 
and to the whole Protestant character of our Con- 
stitution. 

Then followed a bevy of Irish members for and 
against the bill, but the Government made no sign 
till challenged by Dr. Ball. Mr. Bruce alleged as 
his excuse a desire to hear what Nonconformist 
members had to say on the subject, and he augured 
that they were lukewarm in support of a bill which 
mixed up so many things that had no necessary 
connection with each other. For himself he did 
not see why the Lord Chancellor might not bea 
Roman Catholic, and he had no objection to repeal 
the penal clauses against monastic orders, or to 
‘‘consider”’ favourably any well-drawn clauses in 
reference to ‘‘bequests for superstitious uses,” 
But he hoped, in the usual official style, Sir 
Colman would be satisfied with the discussion. 
That gentleman like a true Irishman declined the 
hint, and then actually proceeded to talk out his 
own bill, which by the rule of the House lapsed 
when the clock pointed to a quarter to six. We 
dare say the hon. member had good reason to fear 
a division. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHAPLAINS. ' 

Next day, in the Upper House, another Catholic 
grievance was discussed, and with a better pro- 
spect of redress. The law, as it at present stands, 
allows magistrates to appoint Roman Catholic 
chaplains to gaols, and to pay them a stipend out 
of the rates. But, to a great extent, magistrates 
decline to avail themselves of that permission, and 
the Duke of Cleveland proposes to make the Act 
obligatory. His grace was vigorously supported 
by Lord Morley, on behalf of the Government, and 
the second reading of the Prison Ministers Bill 
was carried by 58 to 22. We dare say Mr. New- 
degate will buckle on his armour afresh when the 
bill comes down to the Commons, and that the 
Catholic priests are rejoicing in the prospect of 
having another dip into the public purse. It is 
easy to foresee that the measure, whether equitable 
or not, will in actual working create much heart- 
burning and religious animosity. 

THE BALLOT. 

Several hours were expended—shall we say 
wasted ?’—on Thursday in Mr. Fawcett’s attempt 
to bring Mr. Gladstone to book apropos of the hon. 
member’s Dublin University Bill. The incidents 
of the debate are fully described elsewhere by ‘‘ A 
Stranger.” At length the House went into com- 
mittee on the Parliamentary and Municipal Elec- 
tions Bill, and, having accepted clauses from 18 
to 28 without discussion, those borrowed from the 
Corrupt Practices Bill came under consideratian. 
At the instance of Mr. James, personation was 
made a felony instead of a misdemeanour, and it 


was cleoided that for eyery voter proved tq be 


| bribed a vote shall be struck off the poll of the 
candidate who, by himself or his agent, has bribed 
him. 


Then came the struggle on the oft discussed and 
important question whether the legal expenses of 
candidates should be paid out of the local rates—e 
provision thrown out last year, and not now in- 
cluded in the bill, though supported personally by 
Mr. Forster. Mr. Fawcett moved the clause, bat 
during the discussion the House began to fill, and 
the sturdy member for Brighton was beaten by the 
large majority of 92 votes—a considerable number 
of Liberals going into the opposite lobby. Further 
progress was stopped for that night by the usual 
obstructive policy. : 

The same course was taken on Monday, when Mr. 
Bentinck, Mr. Beresford Hope, and Mr. Lowther — 
the three great obstructionists—who raised a long 
discussion as to the imperative need of proceeding 
pari passu with the Ballot Bill and the Corrupt 
Practices Bill; though assured by Mr. Gladstone 
that if the latter were delayed it would not, and 
could not, be allowed to lapse. New clauses, drawn 
up apparently only to waste time, were moved by 
Opposition members who once more had the satis- 
faction of seeing progress reported. The schedules 
have yet to be considered, and of course they will 
not pass without challenge. 

EXTENSION OF THE COUNTY FRANCHISE. 

Lord Derby, and mceny other Conservatives, 
moderate or otherwise, and not a few Liberals, pro- 
test against again raising questions of organic 
reform for some time to come, They want a 
little rest. Mr. O. Trevelyan does not agree with 
them, and on Friday he moved a resolution in 
favour of extending household suffrage to counties 
—his main ground being the likelihood that Parlia- 
ment would devote more attention to promoting 
the interests of the agricultural population if it 
was directly represented there. Mr. Fawcett took 
much the same ground, but the agricultural mem- 
bers of course denied the connection between the 
two things. The chief interest of the debate 
centred in the speeches of the Prime Minister and 
the member for Berks. Mr. Gladstone admitted 
that there was some amount of connection between 
the condition of the labourer and the possession of 
the franchise ; and that the present line of demarca- 
tion between the county and borough franchise 
could not, for various reasons, be long maintained, 
but it could not be dealt with alone. Justice to 
the counties, if this extension of the franchise were 
carried, would require a redistribution of seate—in 
short, it would be a new Parliamentary Reform 
Act. Mr. Walter also cuntended that if the ballot 
were passed, there could be no reason for refusing 
the franchise to the labourers; and the rural 
boroughs furnished, he argued, an irresistible argu- 
ment for the assimilation of the franchise. Mr. 
Trevelyan was beaten by 148 to 70 votes, but after 
such significant declarations, it might have been 
wiser to avoid a division. 

THE SUPREME COURT OF APPEAL. 

On Tuesday the Government sustained in the 
House of Lords what was equivalent to a defeat. 
When the resolution of the Lord Chancellor for 
transferring the appellative jurisdiction of their 
lordships again came on, it met with stout resis- 
tance from Lord Cairns, who made quite a nisi 
prius speech in favour of the House retaining its 
prerogatives. He thought the present systerh 
might be amended, but did not say how ; but he 
said explicitly he must oppose the Government 
scheme if persisted in. Of course, Lord Hatherley 
was helpless—he could only succumb. A select 


committee was, or is to pointed to inquire 
further into the subject is to do what has 
been doing this ten years ; and the order for 
the socenal i the Supreme Court of A 


Bill was di Thus is buried all hope of law 
reform for the session. 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, REGENT-STREET-— 
Mr. and Mrs. German Reed’s present entertainment 
is perhaps the most attractive they have ever laced 
before the public ; and that is saying & arses deal. 
Nowhere can the visitor to London ye &@ more 

leasant and harmless hour or two of relaxation, 
in their little theatre. My Aunt’s Secret isan 
ing operetta with brisk scenes and a great deal 
of t musie; and the illustrations are sus- 
tained by the full strength of a very accomplished 
company. Then follows Five o’Clock Tea, a evely 
skit upon one phase of fashionable life, w 
Mr. Corney Grain by aid of piano and voice hits off 
with much humour, versatility, and power of charac- 
terisation, current mannerisms, and social foibles. 
For the present the entertainment concludes with 
Charity Begins at Home, a musical proverb, which 
gives scope for some funn and the ng 
of several good pieces. e are glad to see that Mr, 
and Mrs. Reed's endeayours to please the publig meet 


with deserved and remarkable HUQOEBA, 
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THE DORE BIBLE, 
Now ready, Part I., price Ninepence, of 


. 7 are as 
Dore munterpaces, amounted to more than Fifteen Fhou- 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, and all Booksellers. 
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FRANCE. 


Tux self-suppression arid intensity of pur- 
which characterise the present attitude of 
rance, have elements of pathos which must 
command our sympathy, while at the same 
time they are ominous of fatal dangers to the 
peaceful progress of the civilised world. The 
self-control exhibited of late by M. Gambetta 
and his followers, under extreme provocation, 
may be due to a confident expectation of an 
early and more convenient period for action. 
But it is impossible to doubt that they are 
also actuated by a belief that, on the whole, the 
resent régime is, at least temporarily, the best 
instrument for preparing that great revenge on 
which the heart of the nation is unfortunately 
bent.. The peasants, on the other hand, since 
the bloody, and we must say cruel, suppression 
of the Commune, would seem to recognise in 
the Government of M. Thiers that element of 
strength which appears to be all they care for. 
But the momentary calm has none of the 
features which would encourage us to hope for 
permanent stability. There is no natural 
organisation of the nation’s life. There is no 
pt at a wise and skilful development of 
its resources. As a high-spirited man, baffled 
and wearied with unavailing exertions, some- 
times has recourse to deleterious stimulants, 
that he may concentrate all the remaining 
powers of his life on oné farther effort, careless 
of its effects upon his constitution; so this 
great nation, exhausted by the late terrible 
and humiliating war, seems disposed to sacrifice 
everything, popular freedom, commercial pro- 
sperity, and municipal independence, if only 
the fierce military spirit of former days may be 
revived, and one grand theatrical act of 
vengeance achieved. 

For this state of things many of our contem- 
poraries are disposed to blame the Germans, 
who, in obedience to the policy of Bismarck, 
are said to have made a sound peace impossible 
through the penalties that they have exacted. 
If indeed it were possible that wars engendered 
oY national jealousies could be conducted on 

isti a of charity and generosity, 
there would be much to be said for such a view. 
But since in their deepest origin they are 
essentially anti-Christian, it is in vain to expect 
that their issues should be arran on any 
rinciples save those which appeal to a more or 
ess enlightened self-interest. Regarding the 


that a more ijenient policy on the part of the 
victorious Germans, while it would not in the 
least have diminished the French hunger for 
revenge, would only have deprived the victors 
of those strategic advantages which make any 
future war more difficult for their foes. One of 
the worst and most inveterate weaknesses of 
the I’'rench character is that military vanity, 
which counts success in mere brutal conflict as 
the most illustrious distinction which a nation 
can achieve. And this vanity is wounded, not 
so much by loss of territory, as by the humilia- 
tion of defeat. A people the vast majority of 
whom still look back upon the robber career of 
the First Napoleon as the brightest period of 
their annals, would have found no solace for 
their wounded vanity in any genocrosity of the 

s. They would simply -have regarded 
it as a tribute to the prowess which though 
accidentally overcome for the moment yet in- 
spired a salutary terror. The rankling sense of 
a temporary inferiority in the field would have 
remained; while the apparent acknowledgment 
of their foes that this inferiority was only 
temporary, would have been an encouragement 
and an incentive to the speedy reassertion of 
their arrogant claims to an _ indisputable 


military supremacy. 


yudging the question then from the stand- 
point of the merely worldly-wise politician, we 
cannot sec that Prince Hiemerok could have 
taken a different course. We have no sympathy 
with military aggression come from what side it 
may; but so long us nations are fools enough 
to sottle their petty jealousies by the arguments 
of brute beasts, they must be prepared to bear 
the inevitable consequence. Vee victis always 
has been aud always will be the ruling priuciple 
of such unholy exhibitions of human passion. 
But if, judging by this low standard, Prince 
Bismarck has exercised a worldly-wise discre- 
tion, what are we to think of the policy of M. 
Thiers, the aged statesmen of seventy-six 
years, who, though less demonstrative than M. 
ambetta, seems equally consumed by one 
thought, one hope, one passion, the desire of 
witnessing, within his few remaining days, the 
military resurrection of his vountry? That 


such a purpose, however misguidéd we ma 
think it, extorts from us an faveldntary on 
athy, it would be in yain to dissemble. Tho 
ove of country is so strong in us all to allow 
us to conceive, that if by the wicked policy of a 
mili Government our own land had been so 
deeply humiliated, we could allow the voice of 
reason to silence the passion of indignation. 
But even granting thatthe aims of M. Thiers must 
be inevitably adopted by any Government which 
would unite the people of France, yet we cannot 
repress our amazement at the infatuation which, 
to secure a temporary acceleration of this policy, 
is ready to drain the resources of the nation’s 
life. The world sees with wonder the vigo- 
rous elasticity with which France apparently 
bears up under its terrible financial burdens. 
But it should not be forgotten that, as M. 
Chevalier pointed out the other day in a letter 
to the Journal du Midi, this elasticity is the 
result of that leaning to free trade which was 
rhaps the most honourable feature of the 
mperial régime. Common sense would surely 
have dictated that the best policy, even with a 
view to the melancholy aims which we have 
mentioned, would have been in every way to 
have encou commercial prosperity, by 
lightening the burdens which impede it, and so 
to have multjplied and diffused the profits from 
which alone taxation can be safely drawn. 
Instead of this we find business hampered at all 
points with intolerable burdens. The com- 
mercial treaty with England and Belgium is 
denounced, severe navigation laws are enforced, 
and an obstinate disposition is shown to resort 
to all those old-world expedients of finance, 
which not only sound political economy but 
the practical experience ef a generation has 
shown to decrease the resources of a nation, 
while af the same time they impoverish the 
many for the benefit of a privileged few. On 
this subject the letter of M. Chevalier ought to 
oor conviction even to the obstinate prejudices 
of M. Thiers himself. The very spirit of Cobden 
seems to speak in the clear incisive words which 
show that fiscal arrangements which compel 
French tradesmen to pay a high price for in- 
ferior machinery, or Al. un yarn, involve a 
taxation of the whole people, not to enrich the 
Government, whose resources indeed are dimi- 
nished by the limitation of trade, but to pro- 
vide an unjust and enervatingsubsidy fora manu- 
past yt ge may Yet as if this were not 
enough, M. Thiers, bent apparently/on emula- 
ting the proverbial folly which slew the 
auriferous goose to get the golden eggs at all 
once, persists in his determination to tax the 
raw materials of commerce, and so, to that 
extent, to diminish the capital of the country. 
We doubt not the wealth of French resources, 
if only fair play is given to their development. 
But here there is no unlimited land, as in the 
United States, to bear the crude experiments of 
bad political economy. And if, as not unlikely, 
M. Thiers is deluded by the fallacious and in- 
applicable example of a new and reny 
peopled country, he may yet live long enoug 
- find how suicidal his financial policy has 
een. 

Altogether, the spectacle afforded by the re- 
lations of France and Germany at the present 
moment are sad and disheartening to the 
believers in human progress. Here we have 
some twenty millions of human beings forced, 
as though by some grim fate which delighted 
in irony on dreams of human advancement, to 
set before all other considerations the problem 
how they may be best prepared at any moment 
to cut each others’ throats, and devastate each 
others’ territory with the most signal success. 
Our only hope is, under the providence of God, 
that the guarantees taken by the victorious 
Germans may put off the possibility of resu- 
ining hostilities so long that, meantime, a better 
and more Christian temper may be formed in 
both nations alike. 


OUR DOMESTICS. 


MATERFAMILIAS must have read with no 
little apprehension the account of the formation 
of a female servants’ union at Dundee. We 
ure quite prepared to hear of the frequent com- 
binations of artisans to better their lot, and are 
beginning to be familiar with the strikes of ovr 
peasuntry for higher wages. But a_ ser- 
vants’ trades union may well excite a trevor 
in every upper aud middle-class house- 
hold. At such startling news mistresses will 
begin to think the world is being turned upside 
down, and to indulge in unpleasant visions of 
British domestic life after the pattern which 
reaches us from the United States, where the 
“helps” enjoy—or at least assume—an inde- 
pendence quite repulsive to our national 
ideas. What has occurred at Dundee is 
rather in the nature of a warning than an in- 


cipent revolution. The servant-girls in that 
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Scoteh seaport are not -“ exacting in two at 
least of their demands. They object to give 
service more than fourteen hours a day—that 
is, from six a.m. te ten p.m., and want a holi- 
day on Sunday once a fortnight. Their pro- 
1 to organise inquiries into the characters of 
those who wish to hire them, is somewhat novel 
and startling. It betokens a great amount of 
self-confidence and independence—which not a 
few mistresses would regard as bordering on 
independent assumption. The threatened union 
of servant-girls in the North is, nevertheless, to a 
great extent the result of local circumstances— 
the reaction against the stern discipline main- 
tained in Scottish households. | 
If there isnoimmediate prospect of such asocial 
cataclysm south of the Tweed, as is here indi- 
cated, the general relations of émployer and em- 
ployed in ourhouscholdsare every year becoming 
more unsatisfactory. The scarcity of good, well- 
trained, and docile female servants is universally 
felt; and the worst of it is that while useful 
domestics are becoming rarer, wages are rising. 
We are paying a higher price for an inferior 
article. The era of combination has not come, 
but the law of supply and demand is in active 
operation, and none kaow better than these who 
are on the books of register offices and servants’ 
homes that, in consequence of the new fields of 
employment open to females, such as are 
afforded by the use of sewing-machines and the 
extension of factory work, their services ate ut 
a premium. There are few servant-girls, 
whatever their disqualifications, who cannot 
read and draw their owa conclusions from the 
columns of the daily and other papers under 
the head, ‘‘ Wanted.” Mistresses are obliged to 
ignore some of the customary qualifications, te 
put up with indifferent domestics, and to grant 
them more privileges as well as better pay. 
Our servants have wills of their own, make 
demands at which Materfamilias is inclined to 
shudder, and resolutely prescribe their own 
duties. By these changes, not always gradual, 
the interior régime of many a household is-dis- 
arranged, and the heads of families are begin= 
ning to discover how intimately these altered 
relations affect their comfort and convenience. 
Now that the engagement of domestics has 
become more and more a matter of contract, 
this tendency is inevitable. Much as the heads 
of households may deplore the decrease of ser- 
vants who remain in the family for years, and 
identify themselves with its interests, the fact 
must looked in the face. Such domestic 
Utopias are almost a tradition of the past, and 
we must be content so to regard them, and to 
readjust our relations accordingly. We dare 
say murost of our readers will assent to the 
neral soundness of the maxim in our domestic 
ife that we had— 
Better bear the ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 
Once it was politic, now is essential, if well- 
ordered households, that this question should 
be looked at from the servants’ point of view. 
Every one knows that frequent deinges in this 
direction rarely lead to improvement. While 
there are far too many maid-servyants whom no 
manngeng housekeeper can bear with, the 
pverage omestic has good points which a little 
trouble, forbearance, and sympathy may turn to 
excellent account. Mistresses must perforce 
go with tho times, and the newly developed 
independence of female servants will not brook 
too = a rein. How to maintain necessary 
discipline, and allow reasonable indulgence, is 
a problem which the heads of families must 
solve for themselves. It cannot, however, be 
solved satisfactorily if their example is injurious, 
their demands selfishly exacting, their stan- 
dards of excellence too high, their social habits 
inimical to the enjoyment of any leisure on the 
part of those who serve them. How often do 
masters and mistresses expect a sympathy from 
their domestics which thoy themselves never 
think of showing! They are disappointed that 
household service is so perfunctory, when they 
set no better example, and in their arrange- 
ments and pleasures have no thought for the 
denizens of the kitchen. Modern social life is 
more of 2 pn ae, heretofore—a feverish 
craving tor change and novelty, the drud 
of which falls upon those who minister vy i 
Hence the additional claim they have upon our 
patience, forbearance, and consideration. At 
all events, if things are going wrong, is it not 
wiser to see what can be done by reforms in the 
kitchen before we fly to the perils of the register 
office ¥ 
The Dundee incident is a wholesxme warning 
to the heads of families to put their houses in 
order ; to lower their standard of perfection in 
respect to servants ; and to supplement deficien- 
cies in the kitchen and nursery by increased 
consideration and self-denial in the parlour. 
he authority of the latter may be visibly 
waning as education advances, and our domes- 


tice realise their indepondence, But in this, as | 


— 


in other relation’ of life, 4 Obristian spirit, a 
recognition of rights on one side as well as the 
other, a readiness to overlook faults, and a 
genuine interest in all about us, will not fail to 
produce an adequate result. In such fashion 
alone can those who preside over British house- 
holds satisfactorily meet the social changes that 
are coming, and, amid the new-born self- 
assertion of those who serve them, preserve 
their own comfort and superiority. After all, 
the employers have the trump cart in their 
hands if they knew how te play it. 


_  — 


PROBABLE ABANDONMENT OF THE 
INDIRECT CLAIMS. 


THERE is good reason to believe that the 
American Government is now prepared to with- 
draw those inadmissible claims which have 
threatened to make shipwreck of the most en- 
lightened treaty of modern tities. The an- 
nouncement comes sitiultaneously from so 
many authentic sources that it is entitled to 
almost the same credit as if it had been officially 
confirmed. The well-informed Philadelphia 
correspondent of the 7'imes gives particulars of 
the projected settlement. The intelligence is 
repea by, a correspondent of the Daily News 
on the authority of a statement made in the 
official organ of the Washington Cabinet.. And 
finally it is so far believed by the New York 
Tribune that that journal, in a spirit wholly 
unworthy of its reputation, accuses the Presi- 
dent of belrhying the interest and dignity of 
the country at the dictation of the British 
Ministry. The fact thus stated considerabl 
diminishes the importance of the despatch whic 
General Schenck received from his Government 
on Monday ; for although that document is an 
elaborate reply to Lord Granville’s note and 
leaves the door open for further negotiation, it 
still upholds the principle of the indi¥ect claims. 
We suspect that the publication of this 
despatch will not shed any light upon the 
present state of the controversy. Since~ it 
was written the American Cabinet has made a 
definite proposition to the Government of Great 
Britain. Lord Granville ap to have asked 
for further information on the subject ; and the 
new correspondence culminates in a final de- 
spatch which Mr. Hamilton Fish addressed to 

eneral Schenck go recently as Saturday 
It is manifest that a debate on Lord Russell’s 
motion will be as premature on Monday next as 
it would have been last Monday; and We there» 
fore suspect that the Foreign Secretary will find 
it necessary again to restrain his lordship’s 
juvonile impatience. If the American Govern- 
ment is prepared to withdraw the indirect 
claims, and if the two Foreign Offices are at one 
as to the manner in which this withdrawal shall 
take place, Lord Russell’s motion is clearly irre- 
levant, and any discussion of it at the present 
time could not fail to be mischievous. 

It would appear that the attitude now assumed 
by America 1s that she only required from the 
Geneva court an authoritative decision on the 
question as to whether indirect claims were re- 
cognised by the law of nations; and that con- 
sequently she never expected to recover 
damages from Great Britain. Instead of 
arguing this question before a court which, ac- 
cording to our view, is incompetent to sit in 
judgment upon it, the two nations agree that 
the principle of co uontial damages shall be 
definitively abandoned, so that if in a future 
war we occupy the position of belligerents, and the 
Americansthat of neutrals, the latter would only 
be held responsible for the direct losses occasioned 
to our commerce by a breach of their neutrality. 
Whether this on be a simple agreement 
between the two countries, or whether it be 
formally embodied in a supplementary treaty, 
matters little. It is manifestly to tho interest 
of every neutral State that the rule should be 
acted upon; for, as has been repeatedly stated, 
the assertion. of the opposite principle would 
render the obligations of a neutral Power in 
time of war more intolerable than the perils of 
actual participation in the conflict. What may 
be our case to-day might become America’s to- 
morrow; and the doctrine of constructive 
damages, if once elevated into a canon of inter 
national law, would menace every maritime 
State-—-every State possessing an extensive sea- 
board—with unknown and portentous dangers. 

Unfortunately there isa difficulty as to the 
form in which the proposed action should be 
taken. England asks that a joint instruction 
should be addressed to the arbitrators requiring 
them to deal only with the direct claims ; while 
America merely proposes to announce to the 
court that she asks for no money on account of 
the indirect claims. It is so manifestly un- 
desirable to leave anything to the mere discre- 
tion of the arbitrators that our suggestion ought 
certainly to be adopted. 

We have so much réason to he satisfied with 


| the substantial victory which truth and common 
sehse bid fair to achieve, that little need be said 
concerning the means by which that result has 
been brought about. The American Govern- 
ment may fairly be congratulated on the self- 
control it has exhibited at a moment when the 
temptation to take a false step must 
have been yery great; But it is to 
American people that dn especial tribute is 
4 due. They honestly believed that the in- 
direct claimis wefe embodied in the treaty; 
and at the first blush it appeared to them that 
John Bull, acting under the influence of an 
ignoble panic or of a false pride, was guilty of 
an act of bad faith. When, however, the truth 
dawned upon them that our interpretation of the 
treaty was sustained by the entire nation, and 
that from the very beginning that interpreta- 
tion had been put forward by our Foreign 
Secretaty and by the British Oommissioners, 
they were brought to the conclusion that there 
were two sides to the question. When furthet 
they learnt that tite indirect dldints were pres 
into the Anmierican Case ony to give colotir 
and strength to it, they naturally felt that 
it would be a monstrous act of folly to 
imperil the substance of the settlement for the 
sake of a shadow in the reality of which fow 
Americans, except Senator Sumner and his 
immediate disciples, believed. This new view of 
the matter was confirmed by the opinion of men 
like Professor Woolsey, the American, jurist, 
whose article in the New York Independent was 
a splendid protest inst what Mr. Bri ht 
feliditdusly called ‘‘ a spirit of sprees haar 

The removal of the only obstacle to the 
meeting of the Geneva Court ought to be re- 
garded with additional thankfulness because it 
shows that the principle of international arbi- 
tration proved equal to the severe strain td 
which it been subjected. It would indeod 
have been no light calamity if the first attempt 
to adjust momentous international difficulties 
by means of arbitration had brokendown. The 

vocates of great military establishments— 
those who batten upon the taxes of the people 
|—would have rejoiced; but the world would 
| have lost the influence of a g and beneficent 
example, and many years must have clapsed 
before statesmen would have had the —— 
to revive the éxperiment which has now happily 
passed tsough e trying ordeal, As reason 
thus vindicated her supremacy over the passions 
of men, we may fairly _ tarbitration wil 
ori gdy Becottie a finddmental patt of the 
publio law of the world. 


HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 


Houss or Commons, Tuesday. 


The sécond gratid scene of the session followed 
, closely upon the first. This time the outside world 
was forewarned, and, indeed, seemed to expect 
nothing short of 4 Ministerial crisis, so great wad 
the pressuré to get into the gallery. A long row of 
‘‘ strangers” sat unweariedly in the outer corridor 
till long after the debate was over, patiently gazing 
atthe architectural embellishments of the place, and 
it is to be hoped edifying themselves thereby. 
Members began to arrive at an early hour, and by 
about half-past four the House was well filled. 
There was some delay in approaching the real busi- 
ness of the evening, a metropolitan private bill 
giving rise to a lively discussion, which ended in a 
division. Then came the questions and notices of 
motion, one of which, by the way, I observed was 
a notice from Mr. Bouverie that he intends to resist 
Mr. Jacob Bright’s bill for the enfranchisement of 
women, By this time Mr. Fawcett was in the 
House. The light of the House plays the most 
curious tricks with members’ faces, an gives them 
alla ghastly hue. It is a common criticism, I ob- 
serve, amongst strangers, that all the members look 
s®ill. Nevertheless, Mr. Fawcett did seem rather 
unusually agitated at the importance of the part he 
had to play. The moment the last question was 
asked he shot up, and to put himself in order he 
moved the adjournment of the House. He was re- 
ceived in absolute silence. It was very odd indeed, 
There was not a solitary cheer. Whatever he may 
have felt before he rose, no fear oppressed him 
when he was once upon his legs ; for, putting both 
his hands behind him, he opened fire like a fortress. 
At first he was rather declamatory, and preached 
at the House, with an excessive use of the pronoun 
in the first person. The House resents this kind 
of thing, perhaps not explicitly, but by suppressed 
uneasiness and a disposition to take advantage 
by laughter of every approach to an anti- 
climax. Thus there was most inappropriate mirth 
when Mr. Fawcett made the ‘‘ goal’ to which he 
had been striving approach him, instead of moving 
Lhimself to the Zoal.. Mr, Fawcett should take a 
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which he pronounces with such exceeding breadth 
as the word “‘I,” so that the sound of it extends 


over other words, 
have 
cett’s 


8, ae in the ear when they 
passed away. © main point of Mr. Faw- 
speech : 


Soewattte es krneba cis 
' ir Now they came to him 
dn By Grié, did ‘saked him, “whether he | 


being 
tie Govefrnert desite ditiortal piquancy and 
sedat ¢> death idctaaded ag be ive 
vernment are joded to occupy. ; 
fealous enemy of the Admiinistration, both in 


Liberal members back to Mr. Gladstone again than 

a dozen speeches from his staunchest advocates. 

He held a sort of small review of the Government 

failures of the last three weeks, and was exultant 
that there was now an “ unexampled mess.” But 
the principal count in his indictment was that the 
Cabinet had communicated its decisions to the 
country through the columns of a daily paper. Most 
of my readers imagine, when they read the article in 
the Daily News to which Mr. Bouverie referred, 
saw no treason in it; but to Mr. Bouverie 
| less than a political crime 
of the first magnitude. He assumed that 
the. Oabinet, having come to a solemn deter- 
minatiqn an a question of momentous importance, 
had violated its oath of secresy. This was simple 
ponsenge. J¢ surely does not fallow that because a 
Cabinet pledges itself to silence when silence is 
necessary, that every member is to hold his tongue 
on every political subject except in the House. 
Nothing was more natural than that Mr. Gladstone, 
feeling strongly on Mr. Fawcett’s motion, and 
having no particular reason for concealment, should 
have expressed himself strongly to everybody whom 
he saw. Mr. Bouverie was indignant, or professed 
tobe so. It was impossible to help noticing in him 
what is so evident in many other enemies of the 
Government, that the emnity is really directed 
against Mr. Gladstone. This of itself is quite suffi- 
cient to show what his Liberalism is worth, for 
excepting in ecclesiastical matters, the whole pro- 
‘luotive and progresalve force of the Cabinet ia in 
Mr. Gladstone, and his colleagues, ono is tempted 
at times to consider ws nothing but the 

jase whioh he haa to Vivify and which impede 
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_ : “ 
activity. Mr. Bonverie Was ¢éver y rude. 
Everybody knows that Mr. Gladstotie’s style is at 


times involyed and obscure, but to laugh in a miati’s 
face at what is really part of himself, is not usually 
considered polite. He had occasion to admit that 
Mr. Gladstone was ‘‘the soul of honour and 
truth.” He immediately interrupted himself 
by the qudlifiddtion, ‘‘at least, what he thinks 
to be truth.” Me. Bouvefid is one of the 
‘‘gentlemen” in the House. He is the dort 
of an earl, and he talked a good deal about ‘‘ gentle- 
men ” in this debate. I make no pretensions to be 
a ‘‘ gentleman ” in Mr. Bouverie’s sense of the word, 
but his sarcasm sounded to me uncommonly like a 
most vulgar and affronting insult, such as many a 
snob would hesitate to offer to a brother snob. It 
was all the wordd, tdd, becdtise, if there ever has 
been a Prime Minister who has been pure, uptight, 
and above all suspicion, it is Mr. Gladstone, He 
has made mistakes, but he has never transgressed 
the laws of honour as ideal even as Mr. Bouverie’s. 
Mr. Gladstone was immensely assisted in his reply, 
as I have already observed, by the unfairness of the 


apart from all fear of a dissolution, those who 
most to be trusted would have gone with Mr. 


tiie chesfirg more ic than 

who, if wean taped goveryn 
by every reader of the Nonconformist ad 
amongst the Radical party. With 

. Gladstone, all that was specially interesting in 
debate came to a close. It was uncertain 
Mr. Disraeli would speak, but when he 
gave tid oe ae os as his 
repréderttati¥ } Howse practically adjourned. 
back, it appears fo mie that Mr. Fawcett 


were both yr Mr. 

knowing that the Government oe 
Trish University edu 

td have teett surprised that his bill 

to pass as a whole. 

more wrotig by liie obstinate refusal to 

least merit in aviything that the present 


D does. He has never said one sirigle 
syllable to show that he recognises any of its 


achievenierits dd of thie ; importance. 
rene kas walheel dam he has 
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always depreciated them. If he would only admit 
if he would only say a word now and 
then to show that Irish Disestablishment, the Land 


for these artd orie or two other nteasures which have 
been cardinal in the Liberal for years, 
begets dislike to him and distrust of the orthodoxy 
of his political creed. The Governniertt, too, were 

There was no occasion to make a disturbatice 
about the bill fill it actually came to the committee 
stage. It was inipossibie for the House to get into 
committee on Friday, or at least it was impossible 
for the vote on the Marquis of Hartington’s motion 
to be taken then. Had the Government sintply let 
matters take their course, and not made a fuss 
before a fuss was necessary, Mr. Fawcett would 
have had no opportunity for his speech, and much 
irritation would have been avoided. 

On Monday a debate of unexampled dreariness 
was relieved by a visit from the Prince Imperial— 
a pale, slender, rather ineffectual-looking boy. He 
came down to the House with Lord Sydney, and 
sat, with a few members of his suite, just over the 
clock in the gallery appropriated to ‘‘ distinguished 
strangers.” Mr. Ayrton speedily detected his pre- 
sence, and going up to the gallery obtained the 
honour of an introductian. Poor little fellow ! he 
seemed scarcely to have stuff enough in him for a 
Saarbriick baptism of fire. One thing was evident, 
that what may be called the mud-baptism of 4 
ballot debate speédily terrified him. It was one of 
our most obstructive nights, and in ten minutes he 
had had enough of it and departed. 

. GU, 


UNDERGROUND JERUSALEM. 


At this season the exhibition of pictures at 48, 
Pall Mall, cannot fail to draw many visitors. Asa 
series of illustrations of what has heen accom- 
plished in Jerusalem by the exploring party under 
Captain Warren, it is most complete and vivid, and 


Mr, Simpson, the artist, by giving it this title, 


shows that he regards this as its distinctive feature. 
Anyone who has made himself acquainted with the 
general topographical outline of the city, and who 
knows tlie telative positions of the bridges which 
connected its tppet’ dnd lower portions, will be 
able to pass down Captaiti Wartett’s shafts, atid in- 
telligently traverse the undergrotind passages and 
tunnels, under Mr. Simpson’s guidance. Jertisalem 
is in many senses a buried city. Its sacred sites 
atid holy places are matter of dispute that no in- 


gentity Hdd yet rendered certain. Its history re- 
sembles its scil_~it is the of its own ruins, 
the accumulated dust and isti of centuries ; while 


beneath lies the hidden and apparently undiscover- 
able truth. In this respect the physical are more 
successful than the historical explorers. Something 
substantial has been really discovered of Under- 
ground Jerusalem, and in these pictures it is before 
us, distinct in form, true in colour, and permanent as 
a tecord. Front these it will be seen that to get 
down to the original ground of Jerusalem we must 
descend sometimies a¢ much as eighty feet. For 
example, the first half-doten pictttres in the exhi- 
bition are illustrations of the discoveries made 
under “‘Robinson’s Arch.” The femains of the 
arch itself have been often engraved, notably and 
admirably in the most recent edition of Trail’s 
“Josephus” ; but with the added capacity of colour 
we obtaitt here a more vivid conception of the 
nature of the stoties of which it was built. Beneath 
this arch there are sixty feet of dé@ris. ‘That it 
was the work of many ages is evidenced by the fact 
that there are no less than three pavemetts at 
various depths underground. These were discovered 
by Captain Warren, who sunk a shaft, and’ found 
the old pief of the arch.” The first drawing repre- 
sents a point forty feet below the present surface ; 
the second a point twenty feet 3 two others 
a rock-cut channel, the level of which m S00 feet 
below the surface. This channel runs north and 
south along the line of the Tyropeon Valley, atid 
waé a conduit of pure water running into a cistern 
of which a view is given. The rock on which the 
temple is said to have been built is full of cisterns 
of various Kinds, supposed to have been used for the 
supply of water for the temple services. Of these, 
the largest atid most remarkable is the Great Sea, 
a drawing of which forms one of the finest pictures 
in the exhibition. A copy of thie picture appeared 
a few weeks since in the /ilustrated London News, 
aud though very admirable as a wood engraving, 
it yet gave no idea of the extraordinary vatiety of 
thne and colour in the original. The cistertl, We 
are told, can contain two million gallons 
of water. We have not space to dwell on the 
Vatious pointe of discovery and inte- 
rest ; but thie ie of the less importance, as visitors 
to the exhibition ean obtain a catalogue, drawn up 
by Mr. Simpson, full of explanations and information. 
Of the pictures which bear reference to the present 
buildings in Jerusalem, the most bewutiful as a work 
of art, and the most interesting in ite relation to 
the past, is that of the Sakrah, or Sacred Kock, 
which is about fifty or sixty feet square, and seems 
suspended between heaven and earth, having # 
upper and a lower surface, the latter forming the 
roof of a sacred cave. This sacred cave is, according 
to Mr. Fergusson’s theory, the real Holy Sepulchre ; 
according to others, it was beneath the great altar 
of the Temple. Around and above this rock is 
built the so-called ‘‘ Mosk of Omar.” The subject 
of this series of paintings is onein which all students 
of the Bible are deeply interested, and we have 
no doubt this unique exhibition will be greatly 
thronged during the present month. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS. 
(Continued from Page 455.) 
WESLEYAN CHINA MISSION. 


The ‘‘China Breakfast,” as the meeting is 
usually termed, was held on Saturday morning last 
in the Cannon-street Hotel ; and the large room 
was crowded on the occasion. Amongst those 
a were Mr. Isaac Hoyle (chairman), the Rev. 

. James (president of the Conference), the Rev. 
W. Arthur, the Rev. Dr. Waddy, the Rev. Dr. 
Jobson, the Rev. C. Prest, the Rev. W. Shaw, the 
ner. F. 5. maper {Obine), the Rev. H. J. tt 
italy), Sir , Ly Mr. W. M ur, 

-P,, Mr. A. McArthur, Mr. W. White, Mr. T. 
G. Lindsay (Belfast), Mr. S. D. Waddy, &c., &., 

breakfast, and a few words from Dr. James 


Ee. rienced in 
thern China. At Fa the work for a time 


red and a spirit of inquiry was aroused, but 
® Chinese tract was published containing an abtack 
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on Christianity, Then placards appeared in Fat- 
shati, charging ‘‘the barbarians ” wit ree , ae ge 
to proclaim that an epidemic was at hand, and to 
distribute poisonous medicines, called shin sin fan, 
“spirit and genii powders.” The thissfortiaries, 

ed by the strong and prompt remonstrafice of 
the British Consul, appealed to the Viceroy, and it 


was owing to his a action that the mission. 
} 


property in Fatshan had been saved. The same 
thing was done at Canton, in consequence of which 
the mission chapels were closed for.a fortnight, 
but the Viceroy issued a proclamation exculpating 
foreigners and confidence was restored. At Shik- 
lung the Rhenish missionary has had to fly tor his 
life, and his house has been burnt down. A Roman 
Catholic village has shared the same fate. At 
-kun, the house and chapel of the Khenish 
missionary, and the Romish chapel have been burnt 
down ; the second time since March, 1870. There 
were rumours of troubles from still more distant 
stations, and even from towns where there are 
neither missionaries, chapels, nor converts. This 
spirit is the work of the gentry and official /iterati. 
The report then alluded. in emphatic terms to the 
importance of China as a mission field. Their pro- 
gress was encouraging but slow. The following is 
the general summary for both districts : number of 
chapels, 5 ; other preaching-places, 4 ; missionaries 
and assistant missionaries, 8 ; catechists, 7 ; day- 
school teachers, 13 ; local preachers, 2; members, 
147 ; on trial, 11; deb echatle, 11 ; day-scholars, 333. 
The CHAIRMAN said thmt in accepting the 
ibility of ys over that meeting he 
looked for their kind indulgence, and he trusted 
the proceedings of the morning would kindle 
within all their hearts the firmer resolve to put 
away all that would hinder in carrying on the 
great work in which they felt so deep an interest. 
(Hear, hear.) It would be his privilege to call 
u distinguished servants of Christ to 
address them. One had lately returned from 
China, and had witnessed many scenes of moral 
destitution. He trusted this missionary’s health 
would soon be re-established, and that he would ere 
long be able to tell the Chinese in their own lan- 
age the good news,of the kingdom of God. 
(Hear, hear.) They had been asking in prayer for 
the influence of the Holy Spirit to rest upon their 
hearts that they might be inspired to carry on the 
work in which they had already met with such 
success. Nothing but His influence sanctifying 
and animating them would suffice. Their Master 
did not change; whether in the house or 
on the mountain it was always good for 
those who came beneath His influence, and they 
might look for His presence that morning, because, 
emphatically, they had met upon His business, to 
por rong is pa (Hear, hear.) There were 
of heathens from whom the piteous cry as- 
cended, ** Come over and help us.” One of England's 
greatest statesmen said, ‘‘ It may be I shall leave a 
name which will be remembered by the poor.” 
(Hear, hear.) Let it be their ambition so to live 
and labour, that, long after they had away 
work would be undertaken, sacrifices be made be- 
cause father and mother were gone. (Cheers. ) 
The Rev. Dr. Wavpy, in proposing a resolution 
expressing the joy of the meeting in the success 
which had attended the preaching of the Gospel and 
the spread of education in China (but deploring at 
the same time the paucity of labourers), called upon 
all present to pray for an increase of missionarics, 
and that God would dispose the hearts of His people 
to greater liberality, and bring the vast empire of 
China under the quickening influence of the Holy 
Ghost. This great country included one-tifth of the 
entire surface of the globe, and contained four hun- 
dred millions of people. English people knew little 
of it because of the utter impossibility of communi- 
cation between China and other parts of the world, 
the extreme jealousy of the Chinese to foreigners and 
rien, among them. This ignorance would be 
found in the first instance in the utter carelessness 
of other nations to the Chinese. With regard to 
Chinese jealousy he might mention that some years 
ago an intelligent Englishman was very anxious to 
stay awhile in China that he might become ac- 
quainted with its language and life. He went to 
Canton, he assumed the Chinese dress, and studied 
the language as it is written and spoken. After 
some years he proceeded to carry out the purpose 
he had formed, but just then he received an intima- 
tion that any attempts of his to penetrate beyond 
the limits Ble | were useless. Cireatly dis- 
appointed, he went to another part, but he found the 
same state of things there. Unwilling to give up, 
he sailed to Calcutta, and then made his way along 
the northern frontier of Bengal, designing to gain 
wuccess to the capital of China, but in vain. Had 
he come for any political or religious reason? Ue 
was not a missionary, but all was in vain, and he 
was compelled to leave. It was not only with the 
foreigner but with their own people that the Chinese 


were awfully strict. No man was allowed to | 
pass the barrier under pain of strangulation. In | 


tis close, secluded, and jealous state that coun- 
try has been kept. It might be asked by what 
operation an empire so large has been enabled to 
keep itself thus apart from other nations. When 
we look for an answer we -are obliged to say it is 
not the virtue of their princes. China has had its 
Neros and Caligulas as well as Rome, and little 
can be said on behalf of its morality. Dr. Waidy 
said in conclusion that while we could not say that 
China had adopted Christianity, in the great change 
of opinion which had already taken place he saw 
nothing to discourage the hope that China would 
embrace the truth in the loye of it, (Cheers.) 


The Rev. F. P. Narier (China) said fiat he 
stood before them as the representative of their 
youngest district in China. Their efforts had been 
very slight, and there had been a want of interest. 
Very little was known about China, and what 
people didn’t knowabout they didn’tcareabout. Had 
their mission been a failure? Some were too polite 
to say so; it was too hard a word, and so they say, 
‘‘ Are you doing much there?” And if they don’t 
get the answer they want, then it is a failure. 
Now, he was prepared to give a flat negative to the 
assertion that the cause of missions in China was 
a failure. (Cheers.) When they began their work, 
it was among those to whom the Gospel came as a 
wondrous story that they had_ never heard before. 
It had to fight against many difficulties. There 
was work, and very little to be seen for it. Then 
there was the cry, ‘‘Is it not a failure?” Some 
said it was. Now, failure was an ugly word, for 
an Englishman never knows when he is beaten, and 
an English Christian ought not to have such a word 
in his dictionary. (Cheers.) A man may pay in 
full though he fails. A missionary may fail when 
looking on the just expectations with which he en- 
tered upon his work, and he may fail because people 
have from wrong reasoning brought forth wrong 
results. (Hear, hear.) If there is failure at all, it 
has been with regard to extravagant expectations ; 
but when all the difficulties they had gone through 
were fairly taken into consideration, he could not 
say they had failed. (Cheers.) Let some — 
be paid to the smallness of their force. In 1862 
Mr. Cox planted a mission where it was much 
needed, and instead of getting help he was told to 
— up and be off. Well, he wént and laid the 
oundation of a good work in Woochang. In 1864 
he was reinforced by Dr. Porter Smith, who went 
out to establish a .medical hospital. These 
hospitals, he might say in passing, were doing 

eat good in an indirect manner. Many a 
shinaman had become a friend because he had 
been treated kindly in the hospital. (Hear, hear.) 
In 1867 he (the speaker) was ‘‘ordered up,” and 
having been sorely wounded he went up as the 
saying goes to fight another day. What was it the 
missionaries had to do? To preach the Gospel of 
course ; but to attend to other things also. Did 
they ever meet a Methodist minister who had not 
quite as much to do, as many people were accus- 
tomed to count his proper work? Well, when he 
went up he found two brethren in solemn conclave 
in the mission-house, and they asked a series of 
questions, and amongst others, ‘‘How do the 
brethren spend their time?’ (Great laughter ) 
His answer was, ‘‘ As a rule, each brother preaches 
every day and before school, attends to the traini 
class and the mission churches ; and does a g 
deal of secular work besides, and they find that 
with the present supply of men they can’t do the 
work that is needed to be done.” Eighty-five men, 
good, bad, and indifferent, were gathered up by 
this little staff. They did not represent a good 
deal of money, but they did represent a good deal 
of work. (Hear, hear.) They have had a trying time, 
but they have always had men to dotheir work. He 
was sure that if they were to do good they must 
itinerate. Last year in this country most wonderful 
things were published about missionaries and their 
work ; these things, however, had never happened. 
(Hear, hear.) At Hankow they were supposed to 
have been turned out ; but the fact was the Chinese did 
not want to turn them out; this at least was his 
experience. So long as they were with the people 
missionaries were all right, but the moment — 
came in contact with the mandarins trouble ensued. 
(Hear, hear.) The system was rotten from top to 
bottom, and unless there was a change, what mis- 
chief might be the result he could not foretell. The 
English Government was going to take a tirm stand 
with respect to the treatment of missionaries, and 
no longer to adopt a penny-wise-and-pound-foolish 
policy, which has very nearly sent us into a war 
with China. (Hear, hear.) They very much 
needed schools ; they could not see children running 
about without striving to teach them while young. 
Already they had four schools ; they could have 
many more, but they would be of no use unless 
they could have persons to take care of them. They 
wanted girls’ schools, such as those they had at 
Canton. He should like to see if they could not 
devise a basis for a good Christian education for the 


children of China. (Hear, hear.) They also wanted | 
more men ; he should be glad if they could have | 


two this year, and two more to follow. (Hear, hear.) 
Where so much time was taken up in learning a 


language there should always be a man in reserve | 


to fill up vacancies, and to stand up when a mis- 


sionary was stricken down. (Hear, hear.) They | 


looked to the native churches to give them godly 


men to aid them in the conversion of China. ‘They | 


wanted men of decided talent, who were ready tu 
become all things to all men, and they had far 
better wait for such than take up with the ineffi- 
cient. (Hear, hear.) They were glad to get active 
men, for the Chinese mission was unique. ‘There 


was the difficulty of the language to be overcome ; | 
then, the freshness of ideas and how to put them. | 


They knew, perhaps, how Englishmen reasuned, 


ttt ttt 


the motto of the Chinaman; if you told him to 


move on, he would smile at you and tell you that 
he did not want to be better than his ancestors. 
This was ofie teason why they did not receive the 
truth. In conclusion, the speaker said, that if the 
fewness of their labourers in the mission field and 
the difficulties of their wotk were fairly taken into 
consideration, it could not m eommon honesty he 
said that.their work had been a failure. (Cheers. J 

A cordial vote of thanks to the chairman brought 
the interesting proceedings to a close. 


_——— —. 


PROPAGATION OF THE GospEeL Soctery. «The 
Archbishop of Canterbury was in the chai* ow 
Monday at the 171st annual meeting of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
The society, it was stated, now supports wholly or 
in part 463 ordained missionaries in thirty-eight 
dioceses, including thirty-five native clergymen iu 
India. There are also 853 catechists and lay teachers, 
most of whom are natives of heathen lands, and 
3,000 students in colleges abroad. The receipts for 
the year amounted to 97,603/. The Archbishop said 
a friend of his had prepared, during the present year, 
a tolerably accurate account of the sums collected 
throughout the kingdom for missionary exertion, 
and it was found the whole amounted to 797,256/. 
Now, compared with what was contributed m olden 
times, this was very gratifying ; but the gentlemen 
who made the calculation told them the whole sum 
would scarcely furnish two ironclads, and was not 
much more than what-was expended upon the 
Captain when she foundered at sea. Divided inte 
three heads, the sum contributed by Church of Eng- 
land societies was 327,6951. ; by Nonconformists, 
259,9517. ; and 100,000/. and more societies 
carried on jointly by Churchmen and Nonconfor- 
mists. The sybsequent speakers included the 
Bishop of Lichfield,.Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P., the 
Rev. Holland Lomas (Liverpool), Rev. J. Cave 
Brown (Calcutta), and the Rev. H. Rowley (Africa), 
and others. 

ANGLO-CONTINENTAL Socrery.—Under the pre- 


| sidency of the Bishop of Ely, the Anglo-Continental 


Society on Monday discussed the progress of the 
Old Catholic movement in Germany and France. 
Letters from Dr. Dollinger and the Archbishop of 
Syra in relation to it were read. On the motion of 
the Bishop of Lincoln, seconded by Mr. J. G. 
Hubbard, a resolution was d, expressing satis- 
faction at the movement, and cordially reciprocatin 
the friendly feeling towards the Church entertain 
by the Old Catholics of Germany, and exhibited 
by Dr. Déllinger. Sir H. Bartle Frere, K.C.B., 
moved— 


. That it is the earnest hope of this meeting that the Old 
Catholic movement will not be confined to Germany, but will 
continue to gather strength and to extend itself to France, 
ae, Day pote Ey Latin Church has 
sway ; our 

French priests and others who have dared to face persecution 
and poverty in their resistance to the pretensions of the See of 
Rome. 


Mr. May seconded the resolution, which was also 
reed to, as was another in support of the objects 
of the meeting. 


Correspondence. 
=< 
THE CHARITY AND ENDOWED SCHOOLS 
COMMISSIONS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 
Sin,—May I ask your readers, and especinily my 
brethren in the ministry, kindly to furnish me through 
the post with illustrations of the receut working of the 
above? I have already collected a large amount of evi- 
dence, showing that the commissioners are bent upon 
carrying new schemes for the administration of local 
trusts with «a manifest design to warp and twist them 
to exclusive Church purposes. Unless Nonconformists 
are prompt, vigilant, and determined, they will be out- 
witted, owing to the misappropriation of charitable 
funds and the perversion to party and sectarian uses of 
old scholastic endowments. It is inexpedient to writo 
more at present, but before long, authenticated state- 
ments will be made public. Any information sent to me 


should be strictly accurate and trustworthy on all 
matters of fact, including names, dates, and amounts. 
Gentlemen residing in our older towns and villages can 
render essential servive in this respect. As the matter 
is urgent, I shall be glad to be favoured with carly com- 
munications. 
Yours faitifally, 
W. H.s. AUBREY. 

Hartley Villas, Croydon, April 25, 1872. 

[We think our correspondent should put himself i 
communication with the Central Noncoufurmist Com- 
mittee at Birmingham, who have collected a vast 
amount of information bearing gu the subject.~—Eo. 
Nou “on. | 


THE BLOTS IN THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH, 
To the Kditor of the Nouncoufornust, 
Sirn,—Believing you to be a perfectly honest oppy- 


but this did not serve when they had to speak in a | pent, and having myself not the very slightest desire to 
foreign tongue. The Chinaman was now a mate- | defend: what are clearly abuses in the Established 


rialist, and in his hopes and fears there was no 


t | 


much spirituality ; but it shoul. not be forgotten | 


that his religious systems were not all false. The | 


Chinese had as good morals in their books as any 
other race, and the missionaries took care not to 
forget this ; but when they tried to build up the 
truth and to snock down what was erroneous they 
were in a difficulty, ‘‘ Reat and be thankful,” waa 


Church merely because I am one of its ministers, [ have 
no hesitation in addressing a few lines tv you on one 
point only in your Supplement of the 10th inst. The 
point in question is that of short sermons. You in- 
stance, among the faylts and failings of a certain 
clergyman who never visite hia flock, and who is of no 
practical spiritual good whateyer to hia parish from 


emir entuaiematly le Alaa —? 
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their needs, their sotrows, and their failings, in order 
that he may hy turn comfort, warn, and encourage. 
But Uhat & vlrgyman should preach only twenty 
thintites! Sit, twenty minutes is far too long for most 
congregations. One of the great complaints of the day 
is te prolixity of preachers, especially of many honest, 
eathest, and able Nonconformists. The clergy of the 
Established Church have long since been awakened to 
the fact that while long sermons weary without edify- 
ing, short, pithy, stirring utterances of Gospel truth 
rivet the attention, touch the heart, and do far more to 
win souls to Christ than the most carefully prepared dis- 
courses, the most powerful arguments, the most convincing 
periods, ff protracted beyond the limits within which 
human patience and powers of attention are ordinarily 
found to live. For myself, I have long introduced a 
custom of not exceeding a quarter of an hour in the 
evening and ten minutes in the morning in the delivery 
of sermons, and have found my practice in this respect 
in every way satisfactory, As an intellectual exercise, 
the careful composition of a short sermon is far more 
lifficult than of a long one, and the habitual delivery of 
good short sermons is, to my mind, no unfair test of 
excellence in a preacher. I am very far from claiming 
such excellence myself, but believing in the efficacy of 
the brevity I have advocated, I have not hesitated to 
wsk for a space even in your columns, in which to de- 
fend, not an inactive clergyman, but a practice which, 
when adopted by earnest and right-minded men, I be- 
lieve to tend very greatly to edification. But I wiil go 
further and say, while I trespass yet very briefly on 
your indulgence, that I should certainly care very little 
to listen to sermons of twenty minutes in !ength from a 
minister who habitually neglected the observance of 
the most solemn point in his ordination vow. 
I beg to remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
J. 8, SIDEBOTHAM, M.A.., 
| Rector of St, Mildred’s, Canterbury. 
St. Mildred’s Rectory, Canterbury. 
April 25, 1872. 
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THE REV. F. D. MAURICE.* 


blication of these volumes took place 
time of their author’s death. The 


The 


about 
new Preface, to which reference is made in the 
** Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy,” was 


therefore, in all probability almost the last 
thing that he wrote. For this reason, to those 
who reverenced Mr. Maurice, it will always 
—— an interest above all other of his writings. 
sut apart from personal feelings and considera- 
tions, it has a special value, as containing its 
new ty aren My oe on subjects of the 
ig. philosop importance, some of 
which have become expecially prominent since 
the work itself was first published. The 
new Preface takes the form of a dialogue 
between the writer and an undergraduate, who 
begins the conversation by the now too common 
inquiry, whether the book is adapted to those 
who are preparing for examinations. Mr. 
Maurice’s answer to this question is very charac- 
teristic, and coming from a man who must 
have examined himself much more thoroughly 
than any professional examiner could hese 
done, deserves to be read and remembered by 
those who, like the unde uate, are most 
interested in college examinations. “But the 
conversation soon passes on to more important 
matters, and shows how completely Mr. 
Maurice understood the scientific and religious 
tendencies of his age. In the very outset he 
boldly takes up a position of contrast to Mr. G. 
H. Lewes, and announces that he thinks, feels, 
and writes, a8 a theologian. He knows that 
it will be said of him that he belongs to the 
twelfth century, not to the nineteenth; but he 
holds the position, nevertheless, and -not, we 
think, ipsecurely. In future®these volumes of 
handsome exterior, similar in size, but far 
inferior in type to the ‘‘ Biographical History 
‘‘of Philosophy,” may stand by its side; 
ong as the exponent of a philosophy that 
recognises theoldgy only to deny it; the 
other as finding validity in all philosophies 
*1. Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy. By 
FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, Professor of Casuistry 
and Modern wiry = As in the University of Cambridge. 
hilosoph r 


Vol. l. Ancient P and the First to the Thir- 
teoonth Centuries, Vol. II. Fourteenth Century to the 
French Revolution, with a glimpse into the Nineteenth. 
New Edition with preface. (London; Maemillan and 


Co,, 1 

2. The Conscience, Lectures on Casuistry, delivered 
in the University of Cambridge, By FREDERICK 
DENISON MaURICK, Professor of Casuistry and Moral 
ero Bocond Edition (London; Macmillan 
wad Co,, 1873. » Daccadnaghiet 


( 


in so far as they futnish & theological and 
ams view of life. It is See, Devever as 

© under uate suggests © theology 
of Mr. Maurie is we in a Sa 

nerally taught in colleges and puipits. © 
Sramieel aos the same ; tho conclusion is diffe- 
rent. The necessity of revelation is maintained 
for the acquisition of truth; the possession of 
truth by any men is conversely held to be an 
evidence that ‘they were not without a revela- 
tion.” Byen the discovery of a tiew fact or 
law in nature is of the nature of a revelation— 
ot, ih the author’s words, ‘“‘I may call that 
‘‘ which is withdrawn a cover or a_veil; what is 
‘the difference?” . Nothing, we should say, 
verbally ; but very much substantially. At all 
events, the assertion of this in such a connec- 
tion goes further to conciliate the scientific ob- 
jection to a theological philosophy than it does 
to justity the ordinary theology as an explana- 
tion of the world. 

It was this subtle use of language by Mr. 
Maurice that created in the minds of the so- 
called Evangelical party the suspicion that he 
was destroying the faith he seemed to defend. 
They felt, like Marguerite towards Faust, that 
he spoke much the same way as the preacher, 
only somehow it didn’t mean the same. He 
used their language, he was intensely theo- 
logical, but his conclusions and} his meaning 
were not theirs. We confess that in reading 
through this preface, though we have known 
for years Mr. urice’s writings, we have 
been again and again astonished at the won- 


derful power with which he reconciles the. 


teachings of the Bible and the conclusions of 
modern science. . He shows successfully, as we 
venture to think, that only by means of the 

rit of the Hebrew and Christian faith can 
either the history of philosophy and art, or the 


world as it a to the scientific man, be in- 
terpreted. e have not space to quote the 
passages in which he traces the moral and 


religious bearings of Mr. Darwin’s discoveries— 
assuming for the pore their truth; or that 
in which he explains how by means of the 
Semitic culture he can do more justice to the 
Hellenic culture, than those can who despise the 
former. But we turn with greater interest to 
the subject which was a few years ago the cause 
of controversy between Mr. Maurice and Dean 
Mansel. The disputants have both passed 
away, the former laying down his pen with 
words of regret and softened feelli towards 
the latter just before he joins him in a world 
where there is no controversy. The strife was 
great and a little hot, but the issues were great, 
and the last words of this preface in reference to 
it are, we believe true, witha slight modification 
in respectto the author’s humility. ‘‘ His—Dean 
‘* Mansel’s—immeasurable superiority to me as 
“a disputant 4 pow my conviction that the 
‘‘ principle which I maintained against him was 
‘‘sound and true—one which even his ability 
‘‘and learning could not shake.’’ That prin- 
ciple, as we all know, was that G as re- 
vealed Himself, not truths about Hi , nor 
truths for the mere lation of men’s lives. 
It is interesting to see how the subject is treated 
on the philosophical side, as it is here; still 
more interesting to see how richly endowed the 
writer’s mind was with faculty and learning for 
the t task of setting forth God as seen in 
the training of our race. The undergraduate 
says there is confusion somewhere; but he 
cannot see where. This is a part of Mr. 
Maurice’s answer :—‘‘ Whilst I use the word 
‘* Intinite, as if it were a mere negative of finite, 
‘the opinion of Sir W. Hamilton need not be 
‘‘ established by proof; it may be assumed as an 
‘‘axiom. There can be no answer to it. For 
‘fa finite creature to grasp at the Infinite, how 
‘‘monstrous! The word from one to 
‘‘ another ; each sees the absurdity from his own 
‘point of view. Hach is r to make use of 
‘it against his neighbour. It is a famous 
“weapon for the philosopher inst the 
‘theologian. As they fight, like Hamlet and 
‘* Laertes, rapiers are changed, and the theo- 
‘* logian strikes withit presumptuous speculators 
‘who dare to judge of that which is above reason 
‘by the reason. But what if the finite is 
‘itself the negative? What if the infinite 
¥ eugscenes the fulness of that whereof the other 
‘1s the contraction’ When you consider the 
‘‘ two words, you feel and know that it is so; 
‘* though all yourcleverest arguments have rested 
‘‘ upon the contrary hypothesis. Still, that is 
‘** only a hint towards a solution of the difficulty, 
‘* far enough from the solution itself. To find 
‘* that, we divines must begin with a confession. 
‘* We have treated theology asif it meant a dis- 
‘* course or system about We have given 
‘‘ up the old rendering of the name. We haye 
‘‘not understood byit what He whom Christendom 
'* has called the Theologian uuderstood by it; God 
‘* speaking to men by a word—*‘ in whom ie the 
‘light of men,’ and ‘who took fleeh among 


‘men,’ That firet kind of theology must Tse 


“from the finite to the Infinite, and can only 
‘‘escape from the contradiction which that 
‘* scaling the heavens on giant hills involves, b 
‘* investing some power, which is not God, wit 
‘the right to decree what men shall think about 
‘Him, The other theology involves no such 
‘necessity. It supposes the Infinite to be good- 
‘ness and wisdom—to be at the ground of all 
‘* finite goodness and wisdom—and to be guiding 
‘men by various ptottstes, in various religions 
‘« and ages, into the apprehension of that ich 
‘‘ by their constitution they were created to 
‘‘ apprehend. The history of Moral and Meta- 
** physical Philosophy is, a8 I think, the History 
*“* of this Education.” This is not the complete 
answer to the student’s question, but it is com- 
plete enough to show the method upon which 
this book is written, and what Mr. Maurice’s 
theory of the worldis. ‘‘I am sure,” he shys 
with evident conviction, ‘‘ that the promise of a 
‘‘ Spint who shall guide us into all truth is not 
‘‘a mockery.” The student eng for the 
last time, and not for himself alone, says :— 
‘‘T have always supposed that that meant all 
‘* religious truth.” e reply of Mr. Maurice 
closes the preface. ‘‘ When I know what irre- 
‘« ligious truth is—or when I find any region of 
study or of life in which I am not tempted to 
“be false—I may accept the limitation. Till 
‘then I shall rejojce to believe that words 
‘ spoken by Him who is Truth may be taken 
“" ye and applied to all our necessities.” 

Of the book itself, to which this preface is a 
new and yaluable contribution, we need say 
nothing. It is quite unnecessary to commend 
it to public notice. Though its author speaks 
of ‘‘ the two or three who have been rash en 
‘* to spend their eyes upon it,” the fact that this 
edition is called for is sufficient evidence of the 
growing interest in the work. It may not help 
men to examinations, but it will helpthem to 
understand human life and to detect an order 
in the confusions and distractions of history. 
We could ill s any of Mr. Maurice’s books, 
but in our estimate of their relative worth we 
place the ‘‘ Unity of the New Testament”’ and 
this work in the highest rank. The principles 
which they contain are found elsewhere, and 
used and expounded for various applications, 
but they alone contain them in their fulness. 
Now that their author has from amongst 
tts, we hope he will receive the attention which 
he deserves as a theologian. The fact that wo 
cannot accept all his conclusiotig is no reason 
for the neglect to which some of the most ifi- 
telligent of the Evangelical school of Christians 
have condemned his writings. The charge 
against them that they are — vague, end at 
times ee could only ve been 
pes ce he —— ving no aptitude for philo- 
sophi ought, or too little confidence in the 
writer to master his meaning. The more serious 
one that his intense subtlety of mind sometimes 
carried him into unfaithfulness to fact has a cer- 
tain show of truth in it; but the final Ly ag 
must issue from those of subtlety equal to his 
own, and of not less known devotion to truth. 
He must be tried by his peers. 

Of the second edition of the lectures on ‘‘ The 
Conscience” at Oambridge, we may say 
by way of information, that it is handier in 

ape and size than the first, and that it is 
cheaper in price. We are surprised that a 
second edition is needed, and cannot feel un- 
mixed satisfaction that it is merely a reprint 
of the former. We looked to find some reference 
to the criticism which was called forth by Mr. 
Maurice’s statement of Utilitarianism. He 
was charged with being unfair to that system ; 
and there was a certain amount of truth ‘in it. 
We suspect that it was in reference to this 
that Dr. Duncan said, Mr. Maurice’s ‘‘ system 
‘‘is pure illegality.” A short preface to the 
new edition gives the quotation and denies the 
assertion. e real value of these lectures is 
in the uncontroversial part, that in which 
Moral Philosophy becomes Casuistry, and in 
which the education of the conscience is set 
forth. Here the late successor to Dr. Whewell 
was unrivalled. 


RALSTON’S SONGS OF THE RUSSIAN 
PEOPLE.* 


Mr. Ralston has already done great service to 
English literature by his translations from the 
Russian. He has so familiarised us with Krilof, 
that we can hardly think of the lazy, carelessly - 
attired fabulist as a foreigner. And there was 
in Krilof that genuine humanity, which trans- 
figures passing things and gives them perma- 
nence. His squibs were creations; they have 
the patent of genius, and easily naturalise 
themselves anywhere. In I’rance and Germany 


* The Songs of the Russian People: as Illustrative o 
Sclavonio Mythology and Russian Social Life. By 
W. R. 8, Ravston, M.A., of the British Museum, 
(Ellis and Greene. ) SU ary 
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he found himself ily at home; so he did in 
Bneland, and all the sooner that he wag 80 well 
ant ay, gan, 4 introduced. Mr. “Ralston 
thoroughly knew his man, took the proper tone, 
and now we know Krilof as we know our best 
English authors. . 

this new work Mr. Ralston has ventured 
on a wider and more ambitious theme. Indeed, 
the theme properly is endless, for it leads at 
once into questions of philology and mytholo 
and ethnology. It might easily connect itself 
with those great —— which Professor 
Max Miiller eal ut Mr. Ralston per- 
ceived in time the necessity for limitations ; and 
he has chosen wisely, though he could not 
escape a considerable chapter on mythology. 
The most interesting portions of the work, 
however, are those in which he tells us of the 
existing social customs and the ceremonies of 
the people in connection with their songs an 
stories, although even when dealing with 
general questions, in the attempt to trace 
special customs or songs to their sources, he is 
never anything but clear and interesting. He 
has a fine sense of the picturesque, and delights 
us now and thei With vivid sKetéhes. He has 
lovingly studied the social life of Russia, and 
has let little of real interest escape him. In 
this volume, which ts only a first instalment of 
the work, he says that he has dealt chiefly, though 
not exclusively, with the lyric poetry of the 

ntry, and that the next will be mainly 

evoted to their Popular Tales and their 

moun Wee woo a i. 

i 1c poetry seems to be for most pa 
of a tender and brooding character. ens bal 
there we have hints of a passion that fortifies 
and conceals itself under vague metaphor, and 
rather eschews the new excitement that comes 
of powerful expression of recalled emotion. 
Yet there is a remarkable simplicity and fresh- 
noss in most of them, as of those of men and 
women whose moments of rest and enjoyment 
were yery dear to them, and needed to be 
jealously guarded even from the shadow of 
outside encroachment, as children will hide 
their dearest treasures. 

Mr. Ralston first gives usa kind of general 
sketch of the songs and their divisions; noxt 
disdusse. the old mythology out of which the 
popular customs sprung} then gives an account 

ic and ritual songs, of marriage lays, 

songs; and finishes with an excellent 
x f- Mb vbaicdl foo 
proves to us how, in the north of Bu as we 
as in the south, belief in spells wih the of the 
most powerfully ee aye elements. Our space 
will not allow us to go into detail; but one or 
two of the songs have struck us as being so 
beautiful, that we must give them to our ers 
as Mr. Ralston has translated them. This isa 
specimen of war song—the description of a 
battle with the Tartars—very touching, and all 
the more that it so thoroughly sustains the 
plaintive minor key, and never breaks out into 
wild notes of revenge, as very often do the 
songs of other peoples :— 
** Beyond the famous river Utva, 

Among the Utvaish hills; 

In a wide valley, 

A cornfield was ploughed. 

Not with the plough was the field ploughed, 

But with keen Tartar spears. 

Not with a harrow was the field harrowed, 

But with swift feet of horses, 

Not with rye, nor with wheat, was the field sown, 

But that cornfield was sown 

With bold Cossack's heads. 

Not with rain was it moistened, 

or with strong autumnal showers ; 

That field was moistened 

With burning Cossack tears,” 

The prison songs are especially touching; but 
we prefer to give one of the bridal songs—or 
** beauty songs,” as they are called—from the 
division of the Krasato, or “crown made of 
‘* ribbons and flowers,” among the maiden com- 
panions of the bride :-— 

**O my friend, beloved companion, 
Whither shall I send my beauty ! 
Shall I let it go into the woods / 

Soon will it lose its way. 
Shall I let it go into the meads / 
Long will it wander about ; 
Shall.I let it go down to the stream / 
There will its feet be set fast. 
I will give my beauty 
To my deay companion, 
To that fair sweet maiden, 
Dear Olinka. 
With her my beauty 
Will find a shelter ; 
The darling one will be lapped in ease, 
A mother of her own has she, 
A fathér of her own ; 
Brothers has she, bright falcons, 
Fair swans are their wives.” 

The ceremony, with which these ‘ heauty 
“songs” are connected, takes place the night 
before the wedding; and after syppep, the girls 
retire for the nigh, to return the next morning 
and the bride for the ma ceremony, 

ny pages of Mr. Ralston’s book might be 


Mr. E. B. 
especially is this the case in the chapter titled 
« Demi-gods and Fairies.” This is one signi- 


fioant passage :— 

‘The Russian peasant dfaws a éléat liné between his 
own Domovoy (or doméstie jan spirit) and his 
nei paren, former is & benignant spirit, who 
will him , von at the expense of others; the 
latter is a malevolent being, who will very likely steal 
his hay, drive away his poultry, and so forth, for his 
neighbour's benefit. Therefore inéantations are pro- 
victed inst, in some of which the assistance of thé 
inst ‘ the terrible devil and thé 

, Domovoy.’ e domestic spirits. of different 
households often engaging in céntests with one another, 
as might be expected, seeing that they are addicted to 
stealing from each other's possessions. Sometimes one 
will vanquikh ahother, drive him out of the house he 
haunts, and take possession of it himself. When a 

t moves in a new house, in certain districts, he 
takes his own Domovoy with him, having first as a 
measure of precaution, take care to hang up 4 bear's 
head in thestable. This preventsany evil —~ pie Whom 
malicious neighbours may have introductd, from fight- 
ing with, and perhaps overcoming, the good Lar Fami- 
laris.” 

It is very curious how widely this belief pre- 
vailed } the nailing of the horseshoe on the door 
in various districts of the north, is of course 
kindred to this hanging up of the bear’s head. 
Mr. Ralston’s book is full of interest. He treats 
weighty topics lightly, and never loses the 
main point in the crowd of details. We look 
forward to his next volume, 


— 


‘“ NOWHERE,”* 


‘‘The Coming Race” is clearly destined to 
have many followers. The trick of satirising 
present-day conditions and institutions under a 
thin disguise of imaginative adventure, is one 
which is very attractive for readers and at the 
same time very effective in the hands of a writer 
who has only a firm hold of fact, something of 
lively fancy, and # certain power of quiet 
realistic rendering. But it has its difficulties 
and disadvantages. The pieco must have a 
unity of its own. It must glide smoothly, and 
not shake and jolt, like a bullock-carriage. 
The anonymous author of ‘‘ Erewhon” (which 
being translated by the pa process of 
reading it backwards is Nowhere, a second 
Weissnichtwo or Kennaquhair, in fact) is yery 
clever, full of the rarest turns of humour 
and delicate s tion; but it has hardly 
attained the t, self-contained unity of 
‘The Coming Race”—which was no doubt its 
great exemplar. To make up fot this, how- 
ever, it has more of modest fealitat there is 
less of evident artistic intention on the fade of 
rit; and you afe ay ttied along, you 
scarce know how, by the Defoe-like distinct- 
ness, and shatp well-detailed outlines. 

Tho hero is a shepherd-settler in @ retiiote 
colony, and from day to day ié Ratinted with 
the desire to explote the éountry which Kies 
beyond the high fange of hills that hemi in his 
territory on the one side. The desire grows 
into a passion; and he at length forth, to 
lose Chowbok, his servant-companion, on his 
way, but still to go forwat'd bravely till he finds 
himself in the country ofa strange people. ‘‘ The 
‘ girls and the men were very dark in colour, but 
‘‘notmoresothan theSouth Italians or Spaniards, 
‘‘ The men wore no trousers, but were dressed 
‘nearly the same as the Arabs whom I had 
‘seen in Algeria. They were of the most 
‘‘ magnificent presence, being no less strong and 
‘‘ handsome than the women were beautiful 
‘and not only this, but their expression was 
‘courteous and benign. I think they would 
‘‘ have killed me at once if I had made the 
‘* slightest show of violence; but they gave me 
‘* no impression of their being likely to hurt mo 
‘‘ so long as I was quiet.” He tried to com- 
municate his thoughts, and spoke in English, 
which, of course, they did not understand, 
though they did his gestures. They were much 
puzzled over his tobacco-pipe, which they exa- 
mined minutely, and when he looked at his 
watch, he was dealt with as if he had seriously 
offended. He was led away to the chief city to 
be taken before the magistrate, and lodged in 
prison. Among the strange things which he 
saw on reaching the city and visiting the 
museum, were 

‘Cases containing all manner of curiosities, such as 


skeletons, stuffed birds, and aoimals ; carvings in stone, 
but the greater part of the room was occupied by 
broken machinery of all descriptions. The get sa 
mens had a case to themselves, and tickets wit tin 

on them in a character which I could pot understand. 
They were fragments of steam-engineg, all broken and 
rusted, such as a cylinder and piston, a broken fly- 
wheel, and part of a crank, which was laid on the 
graund hy their side. Again, there was a very old 
carriage whose wheels, in spite of rust and decay, I 
gould see had been oe lh orjginally for iron rails. 
Indeed there were fragments of a great many of our 
own most advanced inventions ; but they seemed all to 
be at least several hundred years old, and to be placed 
where they were, not for instruction, but for curiosity.” 
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faken as illustyatiye of the views advanced in 


* Krewhon; or, Over the ange, (Tribper and Co, ) 


lor’s ‘* Primitive Culture,” and | 


although 


_ The description of the — life is exquisite 
in its dry detail; and 4 fillip of roniantic inte- 
rest is imparted by the preserite of Yrami, the , 
jailor’s daughter, whose attachment to the 
prisoner is very delicately indicated. Then he 
was conveyed to the metropolis to be seen by 
the king and queen. Here he found such it- 
stitutions as Colleges of Unreason; but aléd 
some very peculiar custonis |— 

“They Have an oxtrenie dislike to marrying into 
what —< consider unhéalthy families. They sead for 
the straightener at once whenever they have been guilt 
of anything seriously flagitious—often even if they thin 
they are on the point of committing it ; and though his 

are sometimes exdeeditigly painful, itvolvi 
close confinement, and in some cases the most crue 
pagpical tortures, I never heard of a réasdnable Eraw- 
onian refusing to do what his sitsigihiténde tdld hilt) 
any more than of a féasdnablé Brgiidhnian refusing to 
undérgo e¥ér the niost frightful operation, if his doctor 
téld him it was necessary.” 


And so our author goes on. .The explanation 
of much that seems so strange and unaccount- 
able at first is that the Erewhonians found at 
one point of their history that they were near 
to being destroyed by the refinements of 
machinery; and they therefore set their face 
against machinery in nearly all its forms. The 
satiric references in the two chapters—‘‘ Col 


*] of Unreason” and the “Book of 
e Machines,” are trenchant indeed. there 
Were séots too, in whon. 


“The conflicting claims of Idgrun and their gods 
Wére arranged by unwritten compromises, for most part 
in ey favour. . . . They asserted that years 
ago the divinities were frequently seen, and that th 
moment their personalty was believed in, men mould 
leave off practising even those ordinary Virtus wh 
the common cupereuee of miatkind has on as 
being the greatest secret of happiness. . . . Atond 
time I ¢amie upon 4 sniall but growing sect which be- 
liéved, after a fashion, in the immortality of the soul, 
and the resurrection from the dead. They a that 
te had been a — cate Bn - 

and had passed their. lives in , wou 
tortured eternally hereafter; but that those who aa 
been born strong and healthy and pempees | Woul 
rewarded for ever and ever. Of moral qualities or con- 
duct they miade rid midntion. Bad as this was, it was a 
eS advance, inasmuch as they did hold out « future 
state of some sort ; and I was shocked to find out that, 
for the most part, they met with opposition or the score 
that their doctrine was based on no sort of foundation ; 
also, that it was immoral in its tendency, and not to be 
desired by any reasonable beings.” 

The book is full of such touchos, arid tieeds 
only to be read to convince dune of its power, 
it is lacking a little in the artistic 
light and shade which we niited #0 mitch in 
The Oonting \ 


BRIRF NOTIVHS, 

Histovich! Oattine af Bnglith Accidence, Comprising 
Chtghert on the History and Development of the Lan- 
gkage, ahd on Word-formation. By the Rev, Ricard 
Moneis, LL.D., &e. (London: Maouiillin and Cd; 
1872.) Wo warn thote Who ard docking for thenidol Ha 
or for others an ¢ and slidit fodd to the knowledge 
of the Bnglidh accidence not to buy this book. But 
we should be very glad if we could induce teachers, at 
all events, to give up short roads and make themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with it. It is too difficult a 
text book for any but the highest class df oul best 
middle-class schools, but a t#acher Who ahold Hidve 
committed its ciof parte td itenidry wotlld be ali the 
mote effective in introducing the youngest scholars to 
the study of English. Dr. Morris is fitted, both as an 
historical student and a lecturer on the English lan- 
guage, to produce such a manual as this ; and he has 
done his work with a fulness and completeness that 
leave nothing to be desired, A more elementary book 
may be required for junior classes, and that he hopes to 
produce. The peculiarity of this grammar in distinc- 
tion to those in ordinary use is that it troats the 
English language as one that has a history, and this 
history as an instrument in teaching the use and mean- 
ing of existing forms of speech. *‘ We must bear in 
“mind,” says Dr. Morris, “that English is a member 
‘‘of the Indo-European family ; that itJbelongs to tho 
“Teutonic group; that it is essentially a Low German 
‘‘ dialect; that it was brought into Britain hy wan. 
‘* dering tribes from the Continent ; that we cannot use 
“the terms English or England in connection with the 
‘‘oountry before the middle of the fifth century.” The 
language brought over by these wandering tribes was 
inflected similar to modern German. The present 
English language is scarcely at all inflected. To trace 
this change through our literature from Alfred the 
Great to the time when our language took its pfesent 
form is the object of this book, so far as accidence is 
concerned. This explanation may be dqemed sufficient 
for those who are seeking for a work that, in addition 
to accuracy of definition and rule, contains a sufficiency 
of historical illustrations. To such we can very safely 
commend this manual. 

Essays. Ty the author of ‘ Vera,” ani “ The Hotel 
“du Petit St. Jean.” (Smith, Elder and Co.) This 
volume shows not a little learning and research, and yet 
it is written in a very light and attractive manner, 
The author orders and arranges her material well, and 
yeldom overdoes a point, though she is not absolutely 
free from @ touch of pretension, ln her essays on 
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‘* Dragons and Dragon Slayors,” which, by the way, 
appeared in Good ‘Words, she sets forth as though she 
were about to settle the whole matter, whereas, in 
truth, nothing is settled, although we have some beau- 
tiful speculating and guessing and theorising, together 
with some very clever balancing and exercising in the 
outskirts of the unpromising province of comparative 
mythology, where Max Miiller has his home. But in 
the historical and biographical sketehes our author is 
really admirable. Her essay-on Albert Durer skilfully 


groups the whole details of the great artist‘s life round 
a few central points, from which we can get real over- 
sight. Not less exquisite are some of the passages in 
the essay on Rubens, though the author has not so com- 
pletely succeeded in the fusing process here. And 
then Rubens was a big, dashing, sensuous animal, with 
half his energies unexpressed and unreconciled, and 
women’s sympathy with such men is either terribly 
overdone or else deficient, and in either case they fail 
to write of thetn continuously well. But the sketches 
of the Fréhch Protestant leadets—Brousson, Cavallier, 
end Jaeques Sdurih, the préachet—are admirable ; 
they thrill with that subdued enthusiasm Which it is so 
difficult to temper down into good light to see by, 
The author of this book has in this completely suc- 
ceeded, and we are tempted to believe that she could 
give us excellent and serviceable sketches of some of 
own Reformers, Scotch and English—Knox,’ Melville, 
Cromwell, and other such brave, earnest toilers. The 
little essay on “‘ English Vers de Soxiété,” and “ Christ- 
*‘mas Carols,” are good, but so slight as scarcely to 
deserve & pladd in a volume like this, which, after all, has 


Ali appéatahoe of tiscellaneousnéss, that might have 


been relieved by the omission of a few of the less per- 
fectly wrought papers. 

The Doré Bible. (London: Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin.) With their usual enterprise, Messrs. Cassell 
and Co, have resolved to republish this superbly-illus- 
trated edition of the Scriptures—the original cost of 
Which was 8/.—in ninepenny, monthly parts, “with a 
“view of enabling every houséhold to possess a copy.” 
By general concurrence this is the masterpitce of the 
great French artist, exhibiting in perfection his won- 
derful originality and grandeur of treatment. Many 
thousands of pounds have been expended in bringing it 
to perfection, and the publishers now propose to make 
it generally accessible. Each part will contain four of 
Doré's plates, separate from the text. Those in Part J., 
which now lies before us, give his conception of ‘‘ The 
** Formation of Eve,”’ ‘‘ Our First Parents Driven Out 
“of Hiden,” “Calin and Abel Offering their Sacrifices,” 
end “The Confusion of Tongues”—all of them subjects 
which afford abundant seope for the artist's fertility of 
design and unique skill, and, we may add, his charac- 
teristic mannerisms. We have no doubt the public will 


appreciate this spirited attempt to place within the 
reach of all a work which bas hitherto been a costly 


luxury. 


Births, Wurringes, und Deaths. 


MARRIAGES. 
pp mee et mee 14, at ae ee. Hong 
the . Jam Leqee, D., ., assisted b 
the Ker . 8. ey BA. rother of the bride, George 
urray ‘ Bain, proprietor of the China Mail, to Anna 
Maris, third danghter of B. B. Turner, of 6, 


terrace, Sisters-road, Holloway, on. 
PEARSON—CROSFIELD.—April 23, at Trinity Chapel, 
Wavertree, near Liverpool, by the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, 
f B.A,, the Rev. Samuel Pearson, M.A., minister of Great 
street Chapel, Liverpool, to Bertha Eliza, daughter 
- iam Crosfield, Esq. Annesley, Aigburth, near 


DEATH. 
HALL.—April 24, at 95, Stockwell-park-road, Captain 8. P. 
— —_ son of the late John Vine Hall, Esq. Deeply 
amented., 


a 


—_——_—— ——— 3 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


(From Wednesday’s Gazette.) 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending on Wednesday, April 24. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued .. . . £36,076,035, Government Debt.£11,015,100 
Other Securities.. 3,984,900 
Gold Coin& Bullion 21,076,035 
Silver Bullion .... 


£36,076,035 


——s te ee 


£36,076,035) 

BANKING DEFARTMENT. 
Propr’tor’s Capit’! £14,558,000|Government Secu- 
Rest. rie 


bie du - aieaee eae (ine. oa £18 ne 
Public Deposits . 529, weight annuit ,306 ,087 
Other Deposits .. 19,457,469 Other Securities... 22521880 
Seven Day and ee ss 0 ob 54 be 10,587,535 
other Bills pee 378,295\Gold & Bilver Coin 674,262 
£47,089,764 £47,089,764 
Gro. Forses, Chief Cashier. 


April 25, 1872. 


—_——_— -—-———— « 
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HOLLOWAY'’s OINTMENT AND PiLus.—NEVER ArT 
Favuutt.—lIn all irritations of the skin, sores, ulcers, burns, 
and scrofulous enlargements of the glands, Ho!loway’s Oint- 
ment presents a ready and easy means of cure, which never dis- 
appoint the most favourable expectations ; 1t manifests a pecn- 
Jiar in regtvaining iuflammation, removing stagnation, 
cooling the blood, and checking all acrimonious or unhealthy 
discharges ; whilst thus acting locality, the Pills are no less 
remarkable for their power in improving the general condi- 
tion and habit of body, which render the cure complete aud 

ent. Under the genial influence of these potent 
remedies the puny infant becomes the robust child, the pale 
and emaciated regain colour and yotuudity, and the dyepeptic 
rate freely without fear, aceures 


| 


Alarkets, 
— 
CORN EXCHANGE, Marx Lang, Monday, April 29. 


We had small supplies of _— as well as foreign wheat 
fresh up for this morning’s market. English whéat was held 
for some further advance, but with favourable weather sales 
ner geese slowly, and generally the quotaticns of Monday 
ast were not exceeded. Foreign wheat was firm, at fully 
last week’s rates. The value of flour remained without 
alteration. Peas, beans, and Indian corn were unchanged. 
Malting barley met a good demand, and grinding descrip- 
tions supported last week’s prices. Of oats we have more 
liberal arrivals, and prices taken ex-ship show a decline of 
ld. to 1s, per qr. from the prices of this day week. At the 
ports of call very few cargoes remain. (Quotations remain 
the same as last week. : 


CURRENT PRICES, 
Per Qr. Per Qr 
WneatT— 7 8. 8. 8. 
— and Kent, Peas— 
oo oe oe —— toO— 
Ditto new.. .. 50 to 55 Manic omg ted 
White .. .. — —| White .. .. 36 40 
» mew .. 56 62) oilers .. .. 36 40 
Foreignred .. 53 55 Foreign an *leen 
» White .. 57 58 
Bagues— : oo Ryre—.. .. « © 38 
nglish maltin | 
Chevalier... 96 41 | O4TS— 
Distilling. 29 33) English ate 2 as 
P40 oT eee 
M ” potato. rym _ 
— a ee CO 17 +19 
Chevalier —_- — » White 17 20 
Brown 51 56| Foreign feed _- = 
Brans— FLour— 
‘Ticks .. 30 82| Townmade .. 45 50 
Hatrow .. 33 34) Best country 
Small .. 1 —- = households .. 39 42 
Egyptian. . — —! Norfolk&Suffolk 37 38 


BREAD, Monday, April 29.—The prices in the Metro- 
is are, for Wheaten Bread, per 4lbs. loaf, 7d. to 8d. ; 
lousehold Bread, 64d. to 7d. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, 
April 29.—The total im of foreign stock into London 
last week amounted to 15,557 head. In the corresponding 
week in 1871 we received 16,297; in 1870, 8,262; in 1869, 


falling off in the receipts from Holland, but there been 
a fair show of home-fed stock in excellent condition. There 


would have been more marked. Beasts have declined 

Scots and crosses selling at 5s. 2d. 

Sibs. From Norfolk, Suffolk, Eesex, and C 
we Scots and 

other Noy pace heey i ; and fro 

land 126 Scots crosses. With sheep the market 


80 
oft kinda salty pave. proguesend slow! , at fully 2d. per 8 
less ‘ beat Downs and Ralt-breds have sold 


Bs 


LET 


i 
ry 


2 fb 


have been inactive. 


Per 8lbs., to sink the offal. 
s. d. 8. d. s. d. 8. d, 
Inf. coarse beasts 2 Sto3 4/ PrimeSouthdown5 6 5 8 
Second quality .3 8 4 4'Ilge coarsecalves4 4 5 0 
rimelargeoxen 4 8 5 0/| Prime small 5 4 6 0 
Prime Scots . 2 5 4ilargehogs. .3 8 4 4 
Coarseinf. sheep 3 8 4 4) Neatsm.porkers 4 6 5 O 
Second quality .4 6 410;Lamb....80 9 0 

coarse wooled5 0 5 4 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, April 
22.—A moderate supply of meat has been on offer. The de- 
mand has been heavy at drooping prices. 


Per Sibs. by the carcase. 


s. d. s. a. s. d. s. d. 
Inferior beef .3 Ot03 6 | Middling do. .4 4te4 10 
Middling a : ° ; 4 i wt : : ; 5 : 
Prime large do. y fa + 
Prime smalldo. 4 6 4 8 Small do. 725 fe Pe 
—— . 2 oe - © Ota. s . og GG BS 
Inferior Mutton 3 8 4 2 


PROVISIONS, Monday, April 29.—The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 171 firkins butter and 4,573 bales bacon ; 
and from foreign ports 26,170 packages butter, 927 bales 
and 698 boxes bacon. There has been very little doing in 
Irish «butter last week, with the exception of a few north 
Corks, which sold at about 68s. per cwt., landed on arrival. 
Foreign butters sell slowly, at a further decline of 6s. to 8s, 
per ewt. The bacon jnarket ruled slow at last week's ad- 
vance, but at the close there was more doing, and the market 
closed firm without alteration in prices. i 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET, Friday, April 26.—We 
have nothing particularly fresh to report in the condition of 
the market. A fair average amount of business is doing, 
especially with the northern markets. Among new hothouse 
fruit we notice some good peaches for this early season, the 
price of which is only nominal at present. 


HOPS.—Borovucu, Monday, April 29.—There is no 
change to | in our market; a small consumptive trade 
continues to be transacted in new hops, and coloury year- 
lings at late rates. Fine foreign hops, particularly Aloat, 
are in fair request ; all other descriptions are neglected. Con- 
tinental markets are reported quiet, with prices somewhat de- 

sed. Mid and East Kent, 1/. 10s., 121. 12s., to 171.; 
enld, 8/. 10s., 91. 9s., to 101. 10s. ; Sussex, 7!. 15s, 8/. 8s., to 
91. 9s.; Farnham and country, Liu. lls. 13/, to 161. Year 
lings—Mid and East Kent, 37,, 41. 4s., to 6l. 10s.; Weald 
of Kent, 3/., 41, to 52. 152.; Sussex, 3/, 3/7. 10s, to 52. 5a. ; 
Faruham and country, 6/. to 7/.; Olds, 1/. 5s. 11. 10s., to 209 


POTATOES,.—BorovuGu AND SPITALFIELDS, Monday, 
—_ 29.—The supplies of potatoes are very short, and with 
a firm trade prices rule very high. The imports into London 
last week consisted of 485 bags from Antwerp, 84 tons from 
Dunkirk, 119 sacks from Caen, and 450 boxes from Lisbon. 
Flukes are selling at 10/., Regents at 9/., Rocks at 6/, 10s., 


| and Belgian and kidneys at 6/. 10s. per tou. 


SEED, Monday, April 29.—Small lots of cloverseed were 
saleable, on abont the currenciea of last week generally. 
Little fine English offering. Foreign qualities still’ in good 
supply, which were obtainable at moderate rates. Fine new 

was purchased in small lots on about former terme ; 
secondary sorts and all old qualities were difficult of sale 
although offered at low prices, ‘Tares were steady in value 
and demand. Good canaryseed was fullv as dear. 
hempseed rae mem prices, with a steady sale. Fine English 
rapeseed realised full rates, with a fair demand. les 
of white mustardseed were rather increased, and prices were 
slightly higher. 

WOOL, Monday, April 29.—The wool market has been 
steady in tone; but the business doing has not been exten- 
sive. Choice qualities have been in fair request, but inferior 
sorts have sold slowly. Prices are unal : 


COAL, Monday, April 290.—Market heavy at last day’s 
rate. Hettons Wallsend, 23s. 6d.; Hettons South, 23s. 9d_; 
Hettons Lyons, 22s. 3d. ; Hartlepool, East, 22s. 3d. ; Kelloe, 
22s. 9d.; Tunstall, 22s. 3d.—screw steamers 25, fresh arrived, 
1, ships at sea, 15. 


GOOD VALUE FOR MONEY is destred by all, but with 
articles that cannot be judged of by appearance, careful pur- 
chasers rely on the high standing of those with whom they 
deal. For thirty years, Horniman’s Pure Teas in packets 
have given general satisfaction, being exceedingly strong, of 
uniform Bea quality, and truly cheap. (2,538 Agents are 


Advertisements, 


A GENTLEMAN (an abstainer and non- 
smoker) intends visiting Switzerland for Five Weeks, 
ANTS a COMPANION,.— 


starting May the lith. He 
Apply, C. D., care of Publisher. 


O BE DISPOSED OF, at Mid-Summer 
Next, capital SCHOOL PREMISES, Furniture, Fix- 

tures, &c., at Brean Villa, Montpellier, Weston-super-Mare. 
The is tly situ and conveniently 
to commence, or coutinue, s 


ALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND.— 

The QUARTERLY STAIEMENT for Aprit is 

now ready, containing Letters and Reports from Captain 

Stewart, Mr. C. F. ' hitt Drake, Captain Wilson, with 

communications from Rev. A. E. ‘Northey, Mr. J. Eglin- 

ton es Oe. Hyde Clarke, &c. Issued free to subscribers ; 

to non-subscribers, ]s. 

No. 9, Pall-mall East, and Messrs. Bentley and Son, 8, 

New Burlington-street. 


ALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND.— 
Subscribers having spare copies of any OLD QUAR- 
TERLIES, particularly those for Jan and July, 1871, 


and for January, 1872, will oblige Committee 
sending them te the Office of the Bociety, 9, Pall-mall East. 


(CGLORALUM. An odourless, non- 
disinfectant. The saline antiseptic. 


common salt. 
15, Pembroke-road, Dublin, 
I}th , 1871. 


Sir,—I beg to state that the chloralum powder and solution 
have been largely employed in this city, aud with the most 
complete success. 

‘The bed of the River Liffey, which emitted a very offensive 
odour during the recent warm weather, was most satisfactorily 
disinfected by chloralum powder at the rate of only one 
pound per 25 square feet. 

I have found it most efficacious as a purifier of stables, and 
I use it constantly in my own house. Altogether, | may say 
of chloralum that it is a very valuable sanitary agent, and 
one which is certain to come into general use. 

I remain, your obedient servant, 
on HAS. 7S pp 
Professor of Hygiene, Roy Surgeons 
and hoaen of the City of Dublin. 
(KHLORALUM TS DISINFECTANT. 
 Pemeatmenden iS A SALINE ANTISEPTIC. 


isonous 
armless as 


((HLORALUM IS ASTRINGENT. 


-_—— 


(SHLORALUM FOR SICK ROOMS. 
(HLORALUM POWDER, Sea oar 
(NHLORALUM POWDER IS HARMLESS. ~— 


CVLORALUM POWDER.—The best stable disinfectant 
Chioralum Powder will be found invaluable in— 


Hospitals Cowsheds 

Close and Ill- Ventilated | Alleys and Roads 
Apartments Sewers and Gulleyholes 

Earth Closets In the Dairy and all kinds of 

Dustbins Provision Stores 

Wine and Beer Cellars In the Kennel, and in Poultry- 

Stables houses 


Chloralum Powder is not caustic or hurtful in any way, 
and although it absorbs moisture, it does not deteriorate by 
keeping. 

_ Casks, 1 cwt., for 15s., and in 6d. and }s. packets. 
(\HLORALUM WOOL. 


(HHTORALUM WOOL IN SURGERY. 


(aLOKALU M WOOL IN HOSPITALS.” 


’ Capen LUM WOOlI.—The New Styptic and Anti. 

septic Surgical Dressing. In pound and half-pound 

packages, at 6s, per |b. 

HLORALUM WADDING.—CHLORALUM 

WADDING, in sheets, price 2s. 6d. 

Chlioralum Wadding is used extensively as a disinfectant 

in coffins, A dead body, when covered with Chloralum Wool, 
cannot convey infection. 


——— eee - er 


| 1 a ALUM CO, ;—T and 2, Great Wincheeter-strect 
/ Quildings, E,C, 


——— — ao > he 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
GROVER AND BAKER’S 


DOUBLE-LOCK AND ELASTIC STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES, 
Long acknowledged as 


THE BEST, 


Are now also 


THE CHEAPEST. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 


Are superior to all others. 


GROVER AND BAKER, 


150, Recent Str., Lonpon, W.; 59, Bouin St., Liver- 
POOL ; and 101, SaAucHTRHALL St., GLascow. 


Every Machine guaranteed. Instruction gratis. 
Illustrated Prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap MastTer— 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M.A,, 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., . 
the Philological Society, &c., &e. 

Seconp MasTER— 

J. H. TAYLOR, Esq., M.A., Queen’s Coll., Oxford; Double 
First in Moderations, and 2nd Class in the Final Classical 
School; also M.A. and late Scholar of Trin. Coll., Camb., 
14th in Ist Class in Classical Tripos, and 1st Chancellor's 
Medallist, 1868. : 

ASSISTANT MastTers— 

A, H, SCOTT WHITE, Esq., B.A., Prizeman in Anglo- 
ca aud Barly English of Univ. Coll., London. 

JAMES H. MURRAY, Esq., F.E.LS., Member of the 

Council of the Philological Society, one of the Editors of 

the Publications of the Early English ‘l'ext Society, Author 

of _ Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland,” 


&ce., &c. 
JAMES NETTLESHIP, Esq., B.A., Scholar and Prizeman 
of Christ’s Coll., Camb.; 2nd Class Classical Tripos, 1866 


Restpent Lapy Marron—Miss COOKE. 
The First Term commenced on Thursday, 18th January. 
For uses and further information, apply to the 
Head Master, at the School, pr to the Secretary, the Rev. 
R. H, MARTEN, B.A., Lee, 8.E. 


QU MVEBSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SCHOOL. 


Head-Master—T. HE‘WITT KEY, M.A., F.R.S. 
Vice-Master—E. R. HORTON, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. 

The SUMMER TERM BEGAN on TUESDAY, Aprit 
30, at 9.30 am. The School is close to the Gower-street 
Station of the Metropolitan Railway, and only afew minutes’ 
walk-from the termini of several other railways. 

Prospectuses, containing full information respecting the 
courses of instruction given in the School, Fees, and other 


particulars, may be obtained at the office of the College. 
‘ i HB ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Kame 


M1HToN MOUNT COLLEGE, MILTON- 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS. 

The Executive Committee is prepared to RECEIVE 
APPLICATIONS from LADIES willing to wndertake the 
duties of HEAD.MISTRESS, Salary, £200 a year to com. 
mence with, Limit of age, 45. All applications will be con- 
sidered as confidential, and must be forwarded not later than 
"r md yy. lars will be furnished lies 

paper rticulars wi urnis on application to 
THOMAS SCRUTTON, Esq., Treasurer, 73, East India- 
road, London, E. 


IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL 
ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. 
Upper, Middle, and cy + om Departments 
p a Earn Mathematics, Modern Languages, and thorough 
nglish. 
inder-Garten and Pestalozgian mv for Little Boys, 
comfort and health of delicate boys especially studied. 
A liberal table and watchfy! case. | 
Head Master—Rev. W. WOODING, B.A. 
For Prospectus apply to Mrs. Duff, Highbury House, St. 
sonard's. 


SCHOOL, HASTINGS. 


[JNIVE RSITY 


Principal—-Mr. JOHN STEWART. 
The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on the 2nd of May. 
Prospectus and Report on application. 


DUCATION. — WEST HOUSE, The 
WOODLANDS, REDHILL. About half-an-hour’s 


Bie from London, either by the London and Brighton or 

th-Fastern Railways, tuation high and healthy, com- 

fartable home, and sound apd eqmprehensiye education. 
Prospectuses forwarded on application ta the Principal, 


JOHN HILL, M.A. 


36, HILLDROP-ROAD, LONDON, N. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HE WITT, 
pesisted by superior English and Foreign Masters. 


The Year is divided jnto Three Terms. 
yre TORIA VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES, Conducted 
Mrs. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 
embraces the usual branches of a thorough English education, 
with the French and German Languages; also Piano, Sing- 
ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES’ 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE.» 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD, 
SECOND TERM will BEGIN Tuurspay, May 2nd. 


Lond.;: Member of the Council of 


ON-THAMES, KENT, for the DAUGHTERS of | 


EATHFIELD, 
LEICESTER. 

EDUCATION for A on LADIES, Conducted by the 
) isses MIALL. 

French, Italian, Latin, and German, Music, Singing, and 
Drawing, Danéing and Calisthenics, taught exclusively by 
the Masters assigned to thent. ip 

The English studies ate under the immediate direction of 
the Misses Miall and competent Governesses. 

The house is large and-diry, situated in a high and healthy 
locality, surrounded by a good garden. 

‘erms, with references, forwarded on application. 


(JF SULLY’S PRIVATE AND 
@® COMMERCIAL BOARDING HOUSE and 
FAMILY HOTEL, 23, Evuston-road, Kine’s Cross 
(Corner of Belgrave-street), Lonpon. Opposite the Mid- 
land and Great Northern, and close to the London and 
North-Western Termini; also the King’s Cross Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway. Beds from !s,. 6d. Breakfast or 
Tea ls. 8d. Attendance 9d. Trains and omnibuses to all 
parts of the City continually. 
Extract From Visitors’ Book. 

“ Every attention and very comfortable.” 

“The House comfortable and all things dune well.” 

“ Everything very satisfactory and charges moderate.” 

“Every comfort and attention; very homely.” 

“ A first-class home at cheap rates.” 


The - Western 


Great Western Hotel 
(SNOW-HILL STATION), BIRMINGHAM. 


“ One of the most elegant, com- 
fortable, and economical hotels 
in the three kingdoms.” — The 
Field, July 31, 1869. 

“From experience gained by 
repeated visits, we are happy to 
be able to testify to the exceeding 
comfort of this hotel. We have 
much pleasure in recommending 
it.”—The Engineer, Oct. 14, 1870. 


“An establishment remarkable 
for its able management, reason- 
able charges, an neral com- 
fort.” — Bell's Life, June 17, 1871. 

RK ASSURANCE SOCIETY of SCOT- 

LAND, 86, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, 

E.C., and 126, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 

LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORE. 

G, 8, Snellgroye, Esq. (Bneligrove and Leech, Merchants), 
Mark-lane, E.C., Chairman. 

Henry Evans Gordon, Esq. (Gordon, Woodroffe, and Com- 
any), East India-avenue, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 

William Forsyth Grant, Esq., 94, Piccadilly, W. 

William Heury Murray, Esq., Ash Mount, Abbey Wood, 


— —— ————— — 


Kent. 
Dudley Rolls, Esq., Surbiton-hill, Surrey, and Goswell-road, 
E 


George White, Esq., J.P., St. Mary’s-hill, Tenby, and York- 
gate, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
BANKERS. 


The National Provincial Bank of England. 
Willis, Percival and Company, Lombard-street, E.C, 


SOLICITOR. 
vane B. Robertaon, 4, Crawn Office.yow, ‘Inner Temple, 


EDINBURGH BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Edward L. I. Blyth, Esq., C.E., Oakbank, Lander-road, 
Chairman. 
James Burness, Esq., W.S., Drummond-place, 
Wm. Henry Gmy, D.D., Regent-terrace. 
Thomas 8. Lindsay, Esq., Chalimers-crescent, Grange. 
D, P, Mackenzie, Esq., Regent-terrace. 
A. T. Niven; Esq., C.A., North St, David-street, 
David Speid, Esq., 8.8.C., Walker-street. 


BANKERS, 
The Bank of Scotland, and its branches, 
SOLICITORS. 
Millar, Allardice, and Robson, W.S., 8, Bank-street. 
SECRETARY.—John Greig. 
GENERAL MANAGER.—George Smythe. 


This Society undertakes every description of Life Assu- 
rance, and the Public will find that the rates of Premium are 
as m as ia consistent with perfect security. 

TO MINISTERS O 
the ARK ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND call 
the y pene: attention of Ministers of Religion to this Office, 
the Assurance of their Lives being one of its most important 
features. 

It is a well-established fact in Life Statistics that, as 
a body, Ministers of Religion have a marked superiority in 
duration of Life, and the Directors of the ARK ASSU- 
RANCE SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND have had Special 
Tables computed by one of the most eminent Actuaries of 
the day for the Insurance of their Lives, on terms much lower 
than can be accorded to the public at large. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and all other parti- 
cnlars, may be obtained on application to the General 
Manager, 

Applicatiqns far Agencies are invited from Gentlemen for 
Towns where the Society is not at present represented. 


GEORGE SMYTHE, General Manager. 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and, 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 
— is every purpose.—26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 
street, ©.U. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—ENTIRELY 
NEW ENTERTAIN MENTS. —A New Version of 
the SLEEPING BRAUTY, by Mr. George Buckland, 
assisted by Miss Alice Barth and Miss Florence Hunter. 
Splendid nery and Dissolving Views.—Lecture, by Mr. 
J. L. King, on MONT CENIS and its TUNNEL.—Mausical 
Entertainment by the CREMONA FAMILY on Twenty 
Instruments, in Costumes of Various Nations. — New 
Mystical Sketch, entitled, MEDDLING WITH MAGIC! 
introducing, with many other illusions, the famous POLY- 
TECHNIC GHOST.—The AFRICAN CONJUROR, 
Alexander Osmann.—The New VIOLIN PIANO.—And 
a thousand other Entertainments. Open twice daily, at 12 
aud 7, Admission ls. Managér, Mr. R. F, Chapman, 


’ 


STONYGATE,| 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


Lv 
Established 1823, 
DIRECTORS. 


Biggs Andrews, Esq., Q.C., Middle Temple. 
Francis Thomas Bircham, Esq., Parliament-street. 
Ihe Hon. Hallyburton G, Campbell, Prince’s-tergace, 
Jonathan Harp Ci 
onathan Henry Christie, Esq., Stanhope-strect, Hyde-park. 
John Deedes, Esq., loner Temple. deiner nee 
Oliver William Farrer, Esq., Inner Temple. 
William James Farrer, Esq., Lincolu’s-inn-fields. 
Clement Francis, Esq., Cambridge. 
Right Hon. Rus-ell Gurney, Q C., M.P. (Recorder of London), 
—~ —s er Hanover-square. 
illiam F. Higgins, sq , Chester-place. Belerave- . 
Grosvenor Hodgkinson, Esq., MP. Newark Nowa 
John Jas. Johnson, Esq., QC., King’s Bench-walk, Temple. 
R. B. Marsham, Esq., D.C.L. (Warden of Merton Col ege, 
George Marten, Esq, P 
eorge Marten, . Parkfield, Upper Clanton. 
Richard Nicholson, Esq., Setion-gurdens. - . 
John Swift, Esq., Great Cumberland-place. —— 
Edward Tompson, Esq., Stoue-buildings, Lincoln’s-inn. 
Sir Charles R, Turner, Chester-terrace, Regent’s-park. 
John Eldad Walters, Esq, New-square, Lincoln’s-inn. 
William H. Walton, . (Master of Court of Exchequer), 
Arnold William White, Esq., Great Marlborough-street. 
Basil Thomas Woodd, Esq., Conyngham-hail, Yorkshire. 
John Young, Esq., Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry, 


Invested assets on 3lst December, 187], as stated 
in the Returns made to the Board of Trade, 
Fanner to the Life Assurance Companies Act, 


870 ~~ wh om ~ m ... £5,394,653 
Income for the past year, according to the same 
Returns... ime. ene ibe se 502,968 
Total claims paid to 3lst December, 1871 :— 
Sums assured ie £6,928,533 
Bonus thereon ... 2,166,435 
9,094,968 
Total amount of bonus allotted at the several <ivi- 
sions of profits which have been made ... 4,861,034 


Assurances on lives may be effected for any desired amount 
with or withont profits. 

Policies are granted under terms of the Married Women’s 
Property Act, 1870. 

_ Loans are granted on security of life interests in connec- 
tion with policies of assurance. 

Advances are made on security of the unencumbered 
policies of the society. 

Policies effected during the current year on the partici- 
pating scale of premium will share in the profits to be made 
up to 3lst December, 1874. 

Prospectuses, forms of proposal, &c., may be obtained on 
— personally or by letter, to the Actuary, at the 

ce. 


GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 
March, 1872. 
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RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
32, NEW BRIDGE STREET, London, E.C. 
Established 1847. 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 
DIRECTORS. 
DANIEL PRATT, Esq., Chairman. 
a . JOHN —e go eg Soom tes 
nham, Augustus, : illips, George, . 
Bunnell, Poon, Esq. " Rooke, George, Esq. 
Burton, John R., Esq. Starling, Robert B., Esq. 
Groser, William, Esq. Trouncer, John Henry, Esq., 
Howat, John B., Eaq. | M.D. Lond. 
Wills, Fredk., jun., Esq. 


RELIGION.—tThe Directors of | 


So.icrrors—Messrs. Watson and Sons. 
Pruysictan—E. Headlam Greenhow, M.D., F.R.S, 
Suraston—John Manu, Esq. 

ACTUARY AND AccouNTANT—Josiah Martin, Esq., F.LA. 


ANNUAL INCOME, £103,792. | 
ACCUMULATED PREMIUM FUND, £488,310. 


Persons assuring this year will share in the next Triennial 
Bonus to be declared in 1873, 
ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


———_ eee 


IRON CHURCHES, 
CHAPELS, 


SCHOOLHOUSES, 4c., 
On a much improved system. 


FRANCIS MORTON AND CO., 
(Limited), 
LIVERPOOL. 


The Architectural and Structural details under the special 
direction of the Company’s Architect, 


London Office—36, PARLIAMENT ST., S.W. 


oo 


Patronised by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA, 
the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAZIM 


of BENGAL. 
EWING MACHINES, 


From £2 22, to £25. 
The only 
Establishment in London 
where the 
qqeney, = afforded 
0 


inspecting and comparing 
every 
description of 
SEWING MACHINES 
before 
purchasing. 

SMITH and CO., having no interest in selling wt par- 
ticular Machine,’are enabled to recommend impartially the 
one best suited for the work to be done, and offer this 
GUARANTEE to their Customers :—Any Machine sold by 
them may be EXCHANGED after one month’s trial, for any 
other kind, without charge for use. 


SMITH & CO, 4, Charles-street, 
Soho, W. 


(Four doors from Oxford-street.) 


RE, LVIN 
fee CLARK 2 any window 
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SPECIALITIES IN GLOVES. Ls and PIANOS. — Tonic ILKS from FRANCE.—Dresres at 21s. 6d. 


BRUSSELS KID (first choice ice only), one be button, 2s, 6d, 
itto two 


ET anp WELBECK STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


CHURCHES, IRON BUILDINGS, 
AND GALVANISED CO COSRUGATED 


proved contraction, Thorovgh Baiding Ze all climates. 


tion guaranteed. 
~ GANURL C. ee and CO. 


—_ S51). 
25, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 
Numerous testimonials and designs may be seen at the 


Sg age SS Te 
Savery 


W. 7; Paris, 


bi Beith 


LEA and ¢ 8 SRIORS— — 


AL.—_GEORGE J. COCR ERELL and 
- COMPANY, Established 1 


Ginko s Hettons (no Gabter | 7 bure- 


pth, iy AS, in the world ne Silk- 
on 21s.; roy 20s. ; 
Kitoben, 198 ; pao pain 
James Dawbarn and Co., 50, Coal Department, King’s- 
cross, N.W. 
Trucks forwarded to every available station, Agents 
Liberally: tweeted. 


ot oom LL 


WHISKY. 
delicious old mellow spirit is the 


KIES, ~ ey quality unrivalled, 
than the finest Cognac 


seas EINAHAN’S LL” 
on agg Label, and Cork. 
6a, Saaen apeee ctsent, 


ee: ust HIS 


ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS 
the use of “DATURA TATULA,” 


TED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, 
Soda, Seltser, Lemonade, 
Lithia, and for GOUT, Lithia & Potass. 


CORKS so eae $ BON, RUTHIN,” 
oer bears trade mark where, and 
of R, Ellis tne . London 


an :—W. Best t Henrietta-street, Cavendish- 


A REAL SEA BATH in your own room, , by 
dissolving TLDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordivery water. 
bath bath prepered with Sis Elites til tho Levy mod ts 
wit ux an 
bathing, rolawe the oon 


t 
rel oi a course of sea inconvenience 
of absence from home, and are 


Sanwa tafe 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT ingtonrense | The the 
oh dorteate tell” A ait bath bath prepared with the a 
the surest way of eradicating in 


uma, sou ganda eel se aeant wes weakness he felons 


Boxes, by Chemists, Druggi mae 


the surest means of 


Sol-fa Agency Show-Rootns, 8, Watwick-lane, E.C. 
att eat for the be by Mr, Curwen 


Tonic Sol-fa Agency, An instrument was wanted that 
should be good in musical quality, not liable to get out of 
order, and reasonably cheap. No “make” was found to be 
superior in these points tot tM. Desatn of Paris, who 
is still the principal manufacturer there, has the expe- 
rience, is best established of the foreign makers 


man expressions 

approval of the Instruments sent them. This of the 
reliableness of M. Desain’s “make” has induced the 
A to invite a larger trade connection, and to add to 
their list M. Depain’s Pianos. There is reason to 
believe that the Pianos will err e equal satisfaction with the 
Harmoniums. For brilliance of tone and prompt and deli- 
they are not surpassed, whilst their solid and 
durable construction render them admirable for extreme 

mates. 


These instruments may now be obtained by the general 
public on the same favoured terms at which the regular cus- 
tomers of the Agency are supplied. 


Intending purchasers are invited to examine them at the 
Show-Rooms of the Agency, No. 8, Warwick-lane, Pater- 
noster-row. lists may be had, post free, on applica- 
tion to Mr. J. 8. Crisp, the Manager. 


EXAMPLES OF HARMONIU MS.—No. 0, in Oak Case, 
£6 6s.; No. 1,£12; No. 2, £17; No. 5,£37. Harmoniums 
with Percussion Action from £27. 


EXAMPLES OF PIANOS.—Rosewood, 40 Guineas. 
Pianino, Mahogany or Rosewood, 28 Guineas. 


IRON CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, &c. 


F. BRABY & Go. 


Prices Lists AND DRAWINGS FREE ON APPLICATION 


F. BRABY & CO.:, 
FITZROY WORKS, EUSTON ROAD, LONDOY. 
And at IDA WHARF, DEPTFORD. 


WILKINSON AND KIDD, 
SADDLERS AND HARNESS MAKERS 
TO HER MAJESTY 
AND 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


5, HANOVER SQUARE, 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


Adjoining the Queen's Concert Rooms. 
REMOVED FROM 257, OXFORD STREET 
(Corner of Park Street). 

Estimates given and Horses measured if required. 
Foreign Orders to be accompanied by a remittance or satis- 
factory reference. 
ESTABLISHED 1786. 


——— ee ee ee 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
BeEr4AnT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
BeEr4ANtT AND MAY’S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 
BerANt AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 
BerANt AND MAY’S 
PATENT oarery MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 
BerAnt AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
BerAyt AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 
For use wherever « Match is frequently required. 


__ BRYANT AND MAY. 


‘OHN GOSNELL and CO,’s 
“CHERRY TOOTH — Av greed excels all 
“AGUA x ” restores the Human Hair 
ine hue, no matter at what age. 
“TOILET p+ URSERY POWDER” beautifully 


oh and guaranteed pure. 


Ate for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’s, 
“thee see that yon have none other than their genuine 


Sold by all respectable 
CHEMISTS and'PERFUMERS. 
Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, Lonaon, 


HLORODYNE (TOWLE’S). — Pleas«nt 
and effective Remedy in COUGHS, CONSU MP: 
TION, BRONCHITIS. A surgeon writes:—*‘It only 
needs to be known to be appreciated.” Of Chemists. 
CHLORODYNE JUJUBES (TOWLE’S)—a novel com- 
bination in a portable form. Sample direct for 12 stamps. 


TOWLE, Chemists, Manchester. 


XYGENATED WATER FOR 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
PUBLIC PREACHERS, 
PUBLIC SINGERS, an 
CROWDED HEARERS. 


Those in delicate health, and restless sleepers, are strength- 
ened and soothed by drinking the above. 


Sold at the Laboratory, 36, Long Acre, W.C, 


each, Brocaded and Twilled, made of bright silk, with 
a small ion of wool. BLACK GROS GRAINS and 
CORDS made of best Italian Silk, with a warranty for wear, 
wide width, at 3s. 64d. per yard. Some choice samples of 
Rich Glacé from 5s, to 8s., much under value. 


J. HARVEY and Co.; Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge. 
IDE JAPANESE SILKS (German 


make), excellent for wear, at 22. 6)d. per yard. 
Also, opened to-day, a parcel sacrificed at 2s. per yard. 
J. HARVEY and Co., Lambeth House. 


HAWLS, MANTLES, and JACKETS in 

Every Variet of Material, Paris and Vienna make, 

combining the richest quality with style, all at sacrificed 
prices. 

500 Cashmere Shawls, two yards square, soft wool, plain 
colours, violet, scarlet, blue, mauve, drab, white, black, &c., 
seut post free at 5s. 3d. each ; Paris price, twelve francs. 

New dresses, excellent in mality, all warranted, at 6s. 9d., 
8s. 9d., 10s. éd., and 12s. 6d. each. No mistepresentations 
as to length, width, or quality sanctioned by this firm. 


J. HARVEY and Co., Lambeth House, W estminster-bridge. 
AMUE L 


BROTHER Ss, 
50, LUDGATE-HILL. 


es 


(pV seooate } IN EVERY SPECIALITY. 
()* BB00ats IN EVERY NEW SHAPE. 


NW: CLASSES, REPRESENTING 
NINE QUALIFIES. 


AVERY CLASS of SUPERIOR STYLE 
and FINISH, ; ate igh 

HY’ ore UNAPPROACHED in 
FIT and QUALITY. _ 


: i i ELSE 
FAL AA es 
© fal r y 
pai? 8) FE) Paige | °* 
21s, —~ _ 30s. 21s. 21s 
288. — 42s. 4 ts ~ 98e. | 28s. 
428. 42s. | 60s. p ] 60s. | 42s. 423. 
50s. 60s: 70s. K | 70s. | BOs. 50s 
65s. — — ( 1 — 5.3 ~ 65s 
708. — — | H Ral 70s. 70s 
len least Adeadouules 
tT tel eg 
every - | of ev 
m2 _— sent Y SS “— ier 
free. free. coats. 


QAMUEL BROTHERs, 50, Ludgate-hill, 


W INTER SULIS in every RN 


ee 


“f een? 
us i gic | ne + #1 
si" | Fa4|4 | E | ESE a 
~ 96s. | 17s. 6d. | 43s. 6d. | A | 12s, 6d. | 16s. | 12s. 6d. 
~ 42s. 21s 1 RB en | 16s. 6d 
~ 60s. 26s. 578. C 16s ¥ 24s. |. 
59m, Gis. | 68s 17s, 6d. | 28s 24s 
75s. 42s. 838 1 22s Sis 27s. 
Sis. 458. 91s. i 24s. | 34s. 308. 
94s. 558. 104s. (¢ 26s. | 38s. 338 
102s. 60s. 112s, H 28s. | — al 
116s. 70s. 130s. I 30s. | — | —_ 
eo [ae Lal IR - 4a 
immediate use,| measure class jnotedfor| Style 
or to ment sent sont | Hi and 
measure. free. Wear. | Quality. 


QA MUEL BROTHE ERS. 50, Ludgate Hill. 
APHE IRISH FRIEZE ULSTER COATS 
an 


d GENTLEMEN and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING are 
illustrated in all the fashionable styles in the NEW BOOK 
of FASHIONS, containing Forty-three Figures, Thirty- 
seven of which are adorned with the Portraits of Princes, 
Poets, and Painters. Post free for six stamps, deducted 
from a purchase. Ratterns sent free. 


AMUEL BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE- 
Hill, London. ee 
DR, O AU BITZ? S. 


ANTIBILIOUS HERB LIQUOR. 


A Remedy for all Disorders of the Digestive Organs, stich 
as Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Congestion of the’Liver, Habitual 
Constipgti on, Depression of Spirits, Piles, &c. Price 4s. 6d. 

sole, nts: F. NEWBERY and SONS, 37, NEW 
GATE- EET, LONDON. Retail by all Druggists. 


OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HER- 

BAL EMBROCATION is recommended by many 

of the most eminent of the Faculty as the only known 

safe and perfect eure, without restriction of diet or use of 

medicine. Sold by most Chemists im bottles, at 4s. each, 
Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 38, Old Change, London. 


- 
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MASON AND HAMLIN’S CABINET ORGANS. 


“~~ . a oe a 


~ oe. eee ee ee a ee ee ee ee ee 


‘ Messrs. METY.LER and CO. have the pleasure to announce that they have made arrangements with the MASON and HAMLIN ORGAN 


COMPANY for the SOLE AGENCY for the Sale of their Instruments in the United Kingdom. 


Messrs. Merzier and Co. have shown these 


Instruments to a few of the most eminent professional men in London, and have received the following Testimonials in their favour :— 


Gentlemen,—I entertain the highest opinion of Mason and Hamlin’s Cabinet Orgaps. 


altogether I believe these Instruments are destined to be very popular in this country. 
Messrs. Metzler and Co., Great Marlhorough-street. 


—, 


2, Manchester-square, Jan. 26, 1872 


The tone is mellow and free from reediness, the touch excellent; ~ and 


Yours truly, 
JULIUS BENEDICT. 


The gy of the American Organs which I have examined at Messrs. Motzler and Co,'s are remarkably sweet and even-toned throughout the varions 
registers, and are free from many of the objections I have hitherto ontertained of Manual Reed Instruments. Moreover, they have a good touch, and are capable 
The appearance of these organs in solid walnut-wood, and brightly gilt pipes in front, is greatly in their 


of some charming tffects and pleasing combinations. 


favour. Altogether, I can very strongly recommend these Instruments, 


Messrs. Metzler and Co. 


WM. SPARK, Mus. D., Organist of the Town Hall, Leeds. 


Sydenham, 8.E., 23rd Jan., 1872. 


Gentlemen,—I have played upon several of your ‘‘ Mason and Hamlin’s Cabinet Organs,” and consider them to be very satisfactory Instruments. The tone 
is exceedingly sweet, the speech quick, and the manipulation casy. ) 


Faithfully yours, 
W. J. WESTBROOK. 


I have just tried and examined several of Mason and Hamlin’s Organs at Messrs. Metzler and Co.’s, and I find the tone to be unusually mellow, sweet, 


and equal. The touch of the Instrument is also light, 


Jan. 22, 1872. 


I have a very high opinion of the ‘‘ Mason and Hamlin Cabinet Organ.” Although the sounds are produced from reeds, the qualit 
It is very easy to blow, and great effects are produced by the Automatic Swell. Theo 
For Sacred Music at home the ‘‘ Mason and Hamlin Cabinet Organ” is very 


sympathetic, almost equa! to that obtained from pipes. 


add greatly to the richness of the Instrument, which is remarkable for purity of tone. 
desirable, and in many respects that could easily be pvinted out it possesses great advantages over the small-priced pipe organs. 


elastic, and free from lumpiness. 


EDWARD J. HOPKINS. 


Organist to the Hon. Societies of the Inner and Middle Temple. 


——_ 


of tone is extremely rich and 
4 octave-coupler and sub-bass 


EDWARD F.RIMBAULT. 


At the request of Messrs. Metzler and Co., we have tried and examine: several of Messrs, Mason and Hamlin’s Cabinet Organs, and we find the tone of these 
Instruments to bs full, powerful, and of agreeable quality, with an absence of recdiness ; the articulation is rapid, and the touch very good. They appear to us to be the 


best substitute for a pipe organ. 


Gentlemen,—I have always entertained the opinion that Mason and Hamlin’s Cabinet Organs are of the very best class of that description of Instrument. T 
Those Instruments that are supplied with pedals give the amateur every opportunity of becoming acquainted with 


one is beautiful ; the touch is light and very elastic. 


— _—— - — ————— 


he grand music of Sebastian Bach ; and, if they only persevere, they will be amply rewarded. 
To Messrs. Metzler and Co., Great Marlborough-strect. 


Prices Twenty to Two Hundred Guineas. 
LISTS 


ILLUSTRATED 


METZ 
37, GREAT 


POST FREE ON 


oe —_———— 
—_— — a 
— on ee —— ee ——_— 


MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


BRINLEY RICHARDS. 
RICHARD REDHEAD. 
HENRY W. GOODBAN. 


13th Feb., 1872. 
The 


Believe me, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 


L. HATTON, 


f 
= 


APPLICATION. 


LER AND~— CO., 
LONDON, W. 


eE=V7_™™ 


HOICE FLOWER SEEDS for SPRING, | 


1872.—12 beautiful and showy varieties for open 
Garden, including cov le German Aster and ten week stock, 
Searlet Linum and 4. .gnonette, with Illustrated Catalogue 
and Amateurs’ Guide complete, 1s. ; post free 14 stamps. 

“ Extraordinarily cheap packet.”—-Llovd’s London News. 
“ The best information how to supply gardens, large or small, 
is there given, and the firm has a high reputation for its 
seeds,’’—News of the World, Feb. 25th, 1872. Order at 
once. Address, 
DANIELS BROS., Seed Growers, Eaton, Norwich. 


-_——— ——— — " 


Y ORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The most Deticious SAvucE in the WORLD to | 
CHOPS, STEAKS, FISH, &c. Sold by all Grocers | 
and Oilmen, in Bottles, 6d., 1s , and 2s, each. Trade 
mark— W illow-pattern plate. 


aT 


PROPRIETORS— 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., LEEDS. 


INE FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 2}d. a pint. 

ASK FOR LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of 
MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, the Inventor’s Signature, on 
every jar, being the only guarantee of genuineness. 

Exceller* “economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


CROSBY'S 
BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, aud Squills are too often invoked to 
ive relief in C Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
nstead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momen 

relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, an 

thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
Ny modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 

COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says : 
—*I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise st hening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and . 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quiusy, 
and all sffections of the throat and chest. ld by all re- 
spectable Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles. 
at ls. Od., 4s. 6d., and lls. each; and also ty James M. 
Orgy, Ceniet, at ees ym 

*.° Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize ‘Treatise on “ Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


ORNS and BUNIONS.—A gentleman, 
many years tormented with Corns, will be happy to 
afford others the information by which he obtai their 
complete removal in a short period, without pain or any 
nconvenience.—Forward address, 011 a-stamped envelope, to 


——____ 


FP. Kingston, Esq., Church-street, W are, Herts, 


LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. , 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels, 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER, 


taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one ounce). 


PRIZE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, 1856. 
SOLE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
SILVER MEDAL, 1868. 


And supplied to the Principal Hospitals of Paris since 1854 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE 
(SHERRY), 4s. & 8s. 


Delicious and agreeable to take, and superior to all others. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE vis: “ 


A very convenient form for persons travelling. 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A. & M. ZIMMERMAN, 7, Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


TD 


USE 
GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 
(NON-MERCURIAL.) 


For more than 20 years it has sustained an unrivalled repu 
tation throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as the 
BEST and SAFEST article for cleaning Plate. 

Sold by Chemists and Ironmongers, &c., in Boxes, 1s., 

. 6d., and 4s, 6d. each, and by the Inventor, J. GODDARD, 

hemist, Leicester. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS.—The 
approach of spring indicates the necessity of medicine 
to purify the blood and strengthen the system nat the 
effects of change of weather, and the advent of summer. 
KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS heing composed of 
vegetable matter, chiefly acting on the fluids, will be found 


-_— — ——s —— 


| FLARMONTIUMS.—Great Kastern Musical 


| lustrument Warehouse, 263, Whitechapel-road, 
London. Harmoniums from £5 upwards. All other 


Goods sent to all 


| Musical Instruments at moderate prices, 
All Sheet-Music 


| parts on receiptof P.O.O, Price List free, 
half-price post-free. 
W. 8. HALIADAY, Proprietor (late B. W .E. Trost). 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 


GLENFIELD §TARCH, 


| wh ch they will find to be far superior to any other Starch 
| for dressing Laces, Linens, Xc. 


It is now used in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable 


When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get i, 


as inferior kinds ere often substituted for the sake 
extra profits. 


FACT. — ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR- 

COLOUR WASH will in two days cause grey hair 
or whiskers to become their original colour, This is 
guaranteed by Alex. Ross. [t is merely necessary to dam 
the hair with it. Price 10s, 6d.; sent for stamps.—245, 
High Holbora, London. 


QPAN ISH FLY is the acting ingredient in 
Alex, Ross's CANTHARIDES OIL, It is sur. 
restorer of Hair and a producer of Whiskers. The effect is 
speedy. It is patronised by Royalty. ‘The price is 3s. Gd. ; 
sent for stamps. 


A LEX. ROSS’S HAIR CURLING FLUID. 
—It curls immediately straight aud ungovernable 
Hair. It is of no consequence how straight or ungovernable 
the hair is when it is used. Sold at 3s. 6d.; sent for 54 
stamps. 


meee 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


N O ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 

BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's 
Sarsaparilla is the great purifier of the blood, it effects the 
most salutary changes in disease; cures scrofula, scorbutic 
disorders, chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 


removes every impurity of the blood, and all humours and 
_ morbid collections of the body, in short, it acts like a charm. 
| In bottles, 28. 6d., 4s. Od., 4s. Gd., 7s. Gd., 11s, Od. Pills and 
| Ointment, each in boxes, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. Gd., by pes for 
15, 36, and 60 stamps, Sold by all Druggists. Chief Depot, 
131, Fleet-strect, London. Get the red and blue wrapper 
with the old Dr.’s head in the centre. 


~~" DINNEFORD’S | 
FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 


ees ee ee 


the best Spring medicime that can be used, Sold by all 
Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 1s. 1)d., 


2s, 9d., and 4s. Gd, per box. 


. 


HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGES. 
TION ; and the best mild aperient for delicate constitutions 
especially adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and IN. 
FANTS. 


DINNEFORD AND CO., 


172, New Bond-street, Lon@@n, and of all Chemists, 
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TATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 


BOOKS, and every requisite for the Counting-house. 
Qualities and prices will compare advantageously with any 
house in the trade. The Forms and Account Books required 
under “ The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867,” kept in stock. 
Share Certificates Engraved and Printed. Official Seals 

Oity pen pote ag tag & FLINT, 49, Fleet- 
street, Uity, E.C., and o ite t ilway Stations, Lon- 
dou-bridge, 8.E. ~_ F 


ECHIS WEDDING PRESENTS c n- 

sist of Dressing-cases, Dressing-bags, Work-boxes 

and — Writing-cases, Jewel-cases, Medieval-mounted 

Writing-table Sets in wood and gilt, Albums, Papier-miché 

ys, Chests, and Caddies, portable Writing-cases, and 

12 ; alsoan — yo of novelties to — 

from.— Regent-street, W. Catalogues post free. r. 
Mechi or his Son attends personally daily. . 


W itiaM S. BURTON, General Fur- 
ishing Iroumonger, by appointment to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, sends a Cata on. Guatie and Post-paid, 
a upwards of 850 Lllustrations of his Unrivalled 
8 - 


Electro Plate, 

Britannia Metal Goods, | 
Dish Covers, 

Hot Water Dishes, 
Stoves and Fenders, 
Marble Chimney Pieces, 
Kitchen Ranges, 

, Gaseliers, 


Table Cutlery, 

Clocks, Candelabra, 

Baths, Toilet Ware, 

Iron and Brass Bedstead:, 

Bedding, Bed Hangings, 

Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, 

Dining-room Furniture, 

Chimney and Pier Glasses, 

Tea Trays, Turnery Goods, 

Urns and Kettles, Kitchen Utensils, &c. 

With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty Large Show- 

rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, la, 2,3, and 4, Newman- 

— 4, 5, and 6, Perry's-place; and 1, Newman-yard, 
on, 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER. 


The Real NICKEI, SILVER, introduced more than thirty 
years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when plated by the 
patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best 
article next to sterling silver that can be used, as by no test 
can it be distinguished from it. A small nseful set, 


guaranteed of first quality for finish and durability, as’ 


follows : — 
Fiddle | | : King’s 
or Old | Bead. 'Thread.} or 
| Silver. | Shell. 
2 Esa.di£sa.dj£La dis. d. 
12 Table Forks .............. (110 |2 1 12 2/2 § 
12 Table Spoons .......... [110 /2 1/22/25 
12 Dessert Forks .. +? } doo hoe ke Ose 
12 Dessert Spoons 12Z2il7jilwoijiill 
12 Tea Spoons .............. , = 9 |/1 1/1 2 
6 Egg , gilt bowls!) 9 12 12 13 6 
2 Sauce eae 6 8 8 8 
1 Gravy Spoon ........... en 8 6 9 9 6 
2 Sult Spoons, gilt bowls ia 4 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, giltbow! 1 6 2 2 23 
1 Pair of & Tongs 26 3 36 4 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers |§ 19613 |18 /1 8 
1 Butter Knife ............ | 3 4 4 43 
1 Soup Iadle ............... | 10 12 14 15 
] Sugar Sifter ............... 8 4 4 46 
i (9 1611 16612 8613 26 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
chest, to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
&c., £2 =| 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :—Table Spoons and 
Forks, £1 2s. pee doz.; Dessert, ditto, 16s. per doz. ; T’ca 
ditto, 10s. per dos, 

Tea and Coffee Sets. Electro Silver, in great variety, 
£3 15s. to £21 168.; Dish Covers, £9 to £26 ; Corner Dishes, 
£7 10s, to £18 18s.; Warmers, £7 2s. Gd. to £15 15s. the set 
of four; Bisenit Boxes, 12s. 6d, to£5 5s.; Cruet and Liquor 
Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. The largest stock in 
existence of Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, Fish-eating 
Knives and F and Carvers. 

All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


GOOD CABINET FURNITURE. 


In order to Furnish Houses completely, WILLIAM S. 
BURTON has in addition to his other Stock — 


BED-ROOM FURNITURE, 


oft. (St. Gin.; 4ft. 
Wasrstanps— £s.di/ £8. dad) £8. d, 
Good Maple or Oak, japanned ..| 1561 O6)1 4 
it nay hae ARP ee ; te 2 1 16 
ahogany, rcular, Marble-tops' ae 
Best Square, do, 4 33/310 |476 
DRAWERS— 
Good Maple or Oak, japanned ..| 1 8 | 117 | 215 
Best Polished Pine .................. 217 | 3126) 415 
Best Mahogany ..................... 3136415 | 610 
Good Maple or Oak japanned 17 }1 16/1 5 
or Oak, ves 
Beat Polished Pine wers 25 2 76215 
wi wers ... 5 
WARDROBES, with Drawers, Trays, 
and 4ft. (4ft. Gin.) 5ft. 
1/5 26515 |6 76 
815 |910 |10 0 
1110 (1215 /14 10 


American Ash, Birch, Pitch Pine, &c., in proportion. 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


—..... 76115 
Mahogany Couches ..................... § |810 1010 
Mehageey Disiag-tahies | 
Mahageny Glashoerlar with wmako-lah. Gin| tre | er 
wit in . . 
~ backs atari ES a a . 2 .. . hy : 
1 te-glass ty er 
Easy Chair horechait stuffing ene lls |210 |3 5 


The Vans deliver goods Free in London and its suburbs. 
With the present railway facilities, the cost of delivering 
Get to all parts of the United Kingdom is trifling. 

{LLIAM 8. BURTON will always undertake delivery at 
a small fixed rate. 


AINS’S CHLOROFORMED LAUGH- 
ING GAS EYE SNUFF cures deafness, noise in 
the head, stammering, fits, neuralgia, dimness of sight, tic- 
doloreux, headache, faceache, and toothache. A a, 
agreeable, and pleasing sensation; it makes the affli 
langh who never laug before; and those who used to 
laugh still langh the more. In boxes, post free, 15 stamps. 
Address, Kains’s Patent Medical Snuff Mills, Smithfield 
Market, Birmingham. 


—_——_——_ 


“PSALMS AND HYMNS.” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


Upwards of Four Hundred Pounds were distributed in May last by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. 


Applications to participate in the pr must be made to the Trustees before the 31st March, 
J ’ 


Address, the Kev. J. T 


IGNER, Tressilian-road, Lewisham High-road, 8.E. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Cloth Binding of all the Editions is strong and handsome, a great improvement ani 


much admired. No advauce in prices. 


Cheapest Edition, ONE SIILLLING only. 


“PSALMS and ILYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United States, Canada, and 


the Wea: Indies. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The arrangement of the hymns is excellent, and the subjects are sufficiently varied to fit the Volume in an eminent 
degree for public, social, and private worship.’’——Eclectic Review. 


“We recommend the book on its intrinsic merits. 


| among our churches.”—Primitive Church Magazine. 
“ The arrangement is particularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive. 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.” 


We cannot avoiul thinking that it is destined to take first rank 


The Editors have laboriously 
-Freeman, 


“ We have been glad to receive from the publishers a copy of a New Edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 


which we are acquainted, 


Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection.’’—Nonconformist. 


“The volume is every way worthy of the great community for whose service it has been specially prepared.”—British 


Standard. 


This Ilymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and every varicty of binding at very moderate prices. The Cheapest 


Edition may be had at ONE SUILLLING. 


Undenominational title-pages if required. 


Published for the Trustees by J. IADDON and Co., Bouverie-street, Fleet-strect, London, E.C. 


Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. order. 


full particulars, sent on application. 


Budge-row Chambers, E.C, 


Prospectuses, with 


JOUN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


This day, 8vo, pp. 252, cloth, Ss. Gd., 


(CUTL:NES of SERMONS, ‘t«ken chiefly | 


from the published Works of Unitarian Writers. 
London: J. R, Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


—-_ ee 


ee  ——— 


Just published, price 5s., 


W ESTBOURNE GROVE SERMONS. 
Wirturam Garrerr Lewis. 

“The seventeen sermons which the volume contains are a 
capital specimen of a faithful and efficient ministry. Readers 
will find variety, fulness, tenderness, and power—which go 
far to explain the secret of a popular and successful ministry 
—popular aud successful in the highest and truest sense,”— 
Freeman. 

The sermons are well thonght out, and points now and then 
are strikingly put.”—Nonconformist. 

London: Marlborough and Co., 14, Warwick-lane ; Yates 
and Alexander, Symonds-inn, Chancery-lane. 


Those attending the London May Meetings should read a 
EWK ALBEN the FRIAR, on the 


Ministry to the Poor, and Sectism. Price Threepcence. 


Manchester: John Heywood. 
London: Simpkin and Marshall, 


ee i 


es 


Next Week will be Published, price 6d., 


HY CANNOT the GOVERNMENT 


GIVE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. An Argu- 
ment Addressed to Nonconformists, By Rev, Jo 
Rocers, B.A, 

London: James Clarke and Co., 13, Fleet street. 


—_—---———___ 


PUPULAR WORKS BY DR. NICHOLS, OF 
MALVERN., 
H OW to LIVE on SIXPENCE A-DAY: 
A Guide to an Economical und Healthy Diet. Post 
free for Sixpence. 

HOW to COOK: the Science and Art of 
Healthful, Economical, and Elegant Cookery, with 500 mode] 
recipes, Free for ls. 

HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY: the Basis of Sani- 


tary and Social Science, In Six Parts, ls. each; six for 5s. 
A WOMAN’S WORK in WATER CURE and 


SANITARY EDUCATION, By Mrs. Nicno.s. Is 
Prospectus free. 


—_ —— 


TO CAPITALISTS. 
Dividends 10 to 20 per Cent. on Ontlay. 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
The May Number ready—12 pages, post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways 


Debentures, Insurance, Gas, Tel phs, Banks, Mines 
Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial Stocks, &c. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES 
Will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, reliavle Guide. 


Messrs. SHARP and Co., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33, Poultry, London (Established 1852). 


Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 
“Oxford University Herald” says these Pens have been 
aptl by a contemporary the “WONDER OF 
AGE.” 
“They come as a boon and a blessing to men, 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 


1,000 NEWSPAPERS recommend them. 


For their Names sce “ Graphic,” Jan. 13, 1872. 
—The “ Sun ” aays :—“ The Phaeton Pen creates both wonder 
and delight.”—Sold by every respectable Stationer in the 
World. Sample Box by post, Is. 1d. 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 to 33, BLAIR-stREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


HARTA PERFEOTA. — This new and 
beautiful note-paper is the most perfect ever made. 

“Is pleasant to the eye; delightful to write upon.”— 
Observer. 

“Never varies, is free from all impediments to rapid writ- 
ing.”—Daily News. 

a packets, containing six varieties, post free One 
Shilling, 

JENNER and: KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince 
of Wales, Dressing-case Makers, Die Sinkers, Stationers, aud 
Heraldic Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 
street. 


a, | 
Kennepy, M.A. 


QERMONS 


HE ANALYTICAL GR*EK LEXICON 
to the NEW TESTAMENT. In this Lexicon the 
words of the Greek text, however inflected, are placed in 


| alphabetical order, analysed, and referred to their roots, 
_wihiclrare copiously explained ; so that the precise gramma- 
| tical force and English meaning of every word in the Greek 

| New Testament can be ascertamed with very little trouble. 


By | 


Quarto, price 12s. 
*.* A Hebrew Lexicon on the same plan. 
Catalogue with Specimen Pages, by post, free. 
Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, London. 


Just published, small crown 8vo, 2s. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. boards, 


EAVENLY PLACES. Addresses on the 


Book of Joshua. By Stevenson A. BLACKWOOD, 


| Esq., Author of “ Forgiveness, Life, and Glory,” &c. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Immediately, small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth, 


HE PIONEERS. A Tale of the Western 

Wilderness, illustrative of the Adventures and Disco- 

veries of Sir Alexander Mackenzie. By R. M. BALLANT®# Ne, 
Author of “ The lron Horse,” &c. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


| Just published, fecp. 8vo, 3s. cloth, 
NEVEN MAY-DAYS: Discours:s and Lec- 


tures to the Young at Stepney. By the Rev. Joun 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Fifth edition, crown 8vo, 6s. cloth, 
PREACHED at KING'S 
b LYNN. By the late Rev. E. L. Huin, B.A. First 
Series, 

London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


New edition, greatly enlarged, crown 8vo, 5s. cloth, 


ROM POLE to POLE. Being the History 


of Christian Missions in all Countries of the Worl. 
By Joserpu Ilasse.u, Associate of King’s College, London, 


Loudon: James Nisbet and Co., 2], Berners-street, W. 


Second edition, crown S8vo, 6s. cloth, 


HE CULTURE of PLEASURE: or, the 


Enjoyment of Life in its Social and Religious Aspects. 
By the Author of “ The Mirage of Life.” 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


RX the REV. THOMAS BINNEY. 


I. 
Eighteenth edition, small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth, 


IS IT POSSIBLE to MAKE the BEST of BOTII 
WORLDS? A Book for Young Men. 


II. 
Third edition, small crown 8vo, 5s. cloth, 


ST. PAUL: His Life and Ministry, to the Close of his 
Third Missionary Journey. 
“No student or Christian minister, or Bible-class teacher, 
if he knew his own interest, would remain without it.”— 
Evangelical Magazine. 


Til. 
Fourth edition, small crown 8vo, Is. 6d. cloth, 
FROM SEVENTEEN to TIIRTY: the Town Life of a 
Youth from the Country. Its Trials, Temptations, and 
Advantages. Lessons from the History of Joseph. 


“ Conceived in the highest tone of paternal counsel, and 1s 
worked out with a brilliance and delicacy of handling which 
Mr. Binney has never surpassed . Manly bearing and 
honest work and self-denying energy are nobly pourtrayed in 
terms that cannot fail to command the atteution of young 
men.”—British Quarterly Review. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. ) 


eee ee 


O BOOKRUYFRS.—GRAVE-MOUNDS 
and THEIR CONTENTS: A Manual of Archwo- 
logy, as exemplified in the Burials of the Celtic, the Romano- 
British, and the Anglo Saxon Periods. By 1. Jewirt, 
F.S.A. Nearly 500 engravings. Thick crown 8vo, cloth, 
gut edges, published at 10s. 6d., only 4s. Gd, ; postage 6d. 
. Glaisher, Bookseller, 265, High Holborn, Loudon, faving 
just purchased the entire remainder of the above book, offers 
it at the above low price. A catalogue of a very large collec- 
tion of modern books, all quite new, in cloth, &e., at very low 
prices, sent on receipt of a penny stamp. 
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~ LORD BROUGHAM’S WORKS. 


Now ready, in post 8vo, cloth, price 4s., 
VOLUME I. OF A NEW ISSUE OF 


THE WORKS OF 


LORD BROUGHAM, 


CRITICAL, HISTORICAL, & MISCELLANEOUS, 


As Collected and Revised by Himself, To be completed in 
Eleven Volumes. 
In this Edition a large part of the late Author’s Works is 
brought her for the first time, and the. whole Series 
with his latest revision, as well as extensive addi- 
tions, accompanied by a Biographical Notice of the Author, 
Facsimile, and General Index. re 


\ 
Edinburgh ; Adam and Charles Black. 


NEW WORK BY MISS A. M. JAMES, 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
HRISTIAN “COUNSELS, selected from 
the Devotional Works of Fénelon, Archbishop ef 


Cambrai. Translated by A. M. James, Author of “ The 
Service of Love,” and “ The City which hath Foundations.” 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


——o 


Just published, in crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


LITTER and GOLD ; aTale. By Horacez 
Fizewp, B.A., Author of “ A Home for the Homeless,” 
“ Heroism,” “ Jesus Christ the Saviour of the World,” &c. 


London : Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
At all the libraries, each in 3 vols., 


(pMBz4. By Mrs. Ouipnant, Author of 
“ Chronicles of Carlingford.” 


HOPE DEFERRED. By Etiza F. Pottarp. 
GOLDEN KEYS. 


THE QUEEN of the REGIMENT. By 


KaTHARINE KING. 


ASTON ‘ROYAL. By the Author of “ St. 
ves.” 
Hurst and Blackett, 13, Great Marlborough-st. 


BARNES ON CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 
Now ready, post Svo, cloth, 5s. 6d., 


HE EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY 

in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Atsert 
Barnes, Author of “ Notes on the New Testament,” &c. 

“Treats his subject in a clear, attractive, popular manner, 

candidly confessing difficulties while such exist, yet ing 

the reader forward by the almost irresistible power of his 

reasoning to the most decided conviction.” —British Quarterly 


London : Blackie and Son, Paternoster-buildings. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d., 
E AUTOBIOGRAPHY of SATAN. 
Edited by the Rev. J. R. Bearp, D.D. 


Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
London, and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. = 


Just published, price 1s., 
R V. JAMES MARTINEAU. The Place 
of Mind in Nature, and Intuition in Man. A 
Lecture. , 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, C . 
Loadon, and 20, South Frederick-street, a 


THE NEW EDUCATIONAL WORK FOR SCHOOLS AND 


FAMILIES. 
Cloth 8vo, 5s., this day, 
Ay TBICS. 
Translated 
with his i 


For Undenominational Schools. 


“- Count Mo.txke Tro THe AuTHor :—“ Without any 


your book will prove rich in blessings for national edu- 
cation generally.” 9 ¥: : 


Grant and Co., 102, Fleet-street, and all Booksellers. 


THE CLASS AND THE DESE: 
Bevelled cloth, 3s. each volume, post free. 
30,000 VOLUMES SOLD. 


This ~ 7 , unique, and unrivalled work consists of three 
i O_p TESTAMENT contains 144 


50 Outlines of Sunday-school Addresses. The 
45 Outlines of Sunday- 
to 


. Each Series is accompanied with 
copious indexes, and contains about 4,000 Seslatens ualeove 


Vol. I. The OLD TESTAMENT. By the 


Rev. J. Comper Gray. 
Vol. II. The GOSPELS and ACTS. By the 
Rev. J. Comper Gray. 
Vol. III. The EPISTLES. By the Rev. 
= or a. 
* whole of t ] have been prepared wi 
care, and as a vapertelve of | biblical knowieden and pin 


we know of na, work equal to them.” —Western 


Daily Press 

ln le cloth, gilt, red edges; 52 Chapters, 192 
8v0, 200 oodeuts, £6 full- tinted Ilustrations, pres 

; oe oe page tin ustrations, price 


and 


taste and hove been bestowed altogether 
Proportion to its size and appearanee.”-Geardleee= 


London: James Sangster and Co., 31, Paternoster-row, E.C, 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 15). 
For May, price Is. 


ConTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

“ Christina North.” Chapters XVIIL—XXI. The 

. “ The Advance of Science in Military Organisation.” By 
Lieut.-Colonel C. C. C R.E. 

. “Canning and Frere in 1825.” By A. G. Stapleton. 

. “The s ym sat ‘oO é ona tT 
. “Thoughts u overnment.’ apters I. and Il. 
. * The e i Advenione of a Phaeton.” By William 


aon.» nue 


Black, Author of “A Daughter of Heth,” &c. 
C XIIL—XV. 
7. “ Audi Aliam — =a 
8. “ Belgian Questions.” By J. H. 
oT Debate.” By E, H. Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
10. “Frederick Denison Maurice: in Memoriam.” By 


Charles Kingsley. 
Macmillan and Co., London. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
J May, 1872. No. DCLXXIX. Price 2s. 6d. 
. Contents. 

FRENCH HOME LIFE.—No. VI. LANGUAGE. 

A TRUE REFORMER.—Panrrt IIL. 

CHURCH REFORM. 

THE MAID OF SKER.—Parr X. 

THE SITUATION IN FRANCE, 

STATESMEN IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 


W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


as QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 264, is 
Now Publishing. 
CONTENTS. 


I, The State of English Architecture. 
II. Thomas Carlyle. 


Ill. Trade with China, 
IV. Milton. 
V. Modern ticism—The Duke of Somerset. 


VI. The British Parliament, its History and Eloquence. 
VII. Diary of a Diplomatist. 
VIII. Education, Secularism, and Nonconformity. 

LX. Concession to the United States. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street, 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, MAY 1, 
BOOKS. 


Bede’s Charity. By the Author of “ Jes- 
sica’s First Prayer.” Engravings. Crown 8yo, 4s., 
boards, extra gilt edges. 

Biblical Geography and Antiquities. 
With Maps and ‘Plans. A Companion to the New 


Introduction to the Study of the Bible By Rev. E. P. 
Barrows, D.D. Demy 8vo, 6s. 6d., boards. 


Earnest Exhortations on the Most Im- 


rtant Subjects. By the Rev. F. Bourpriio0N, M.A., 
rof Woolbeding, Sussex, Author of “ The Pattern 
Prayer,” &c. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d., boards. 


Acceptable Words: Choice Quotations 
and Scripture Texts for Every Day in the Year. Col- 
peer and Arranged by 8. M. oolecap 8vo, 2s, 6d., 

5. 


Sturdy Jack. By Mrs. Ruth Lamb. 
Monthly Volume for the Young. No. 12. Engravings. 
1s., boards; 1s, 6d., extra cloth boards, gilt edges. 

The Little Acrobat and his Mother. 
New Juvenile Series. No. 4. Coloured Frontispiece. 

, boards. 

Floral Reward Cards. Packet C, con- 
taining 20 Cards, beautifully printed in Oil Colours, 8d. 
per packet. 


TRACTS. 
Gossip: a Tract for Cottage Homes. 
First Series. No. 0805. 2s. per 100. 


The Curse Made a Blessing. Narrative 
Series. No. 1,195. 2s. per 100, 


Philip Doddridge, D.D. Biographical 
Series. No. 1,027. 6s. per 100, 


“EVERY WEEK” SERIES. 
Each Tract consists of 4 pages. 1s. per 100. 
No. 279. One Taken, and the other Left.—280. Two Kinds 
of H 281. t with a Price.—282. Two Ways of 
Saying No.—283. A Common Inquiry. 


London: Religious Tract Society, 56 Paternoster-row, 
and 164, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, price One Penny ; by post, 14d., 
N EARNEST QUESTION; or, Why 
Baptize an Infant? By Rev. A. M. STALKER. 
“It is oo pungent, aye and decisive. A better 
ey Se against a mischievous practice cannot 


London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row. 


New Edition, 8vo, cloth, 9s., 


HRISTIAN (The) in COMPLETE 
ARMOUR; or, a Treatise on the Saints’ War with 

the Devil. By Witt1am Gurna.tu, A.M. A new edition, 
carefully revised and corrected, by the Rev. Joun 
CAMPBELL, D.D. ‘ 


London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


Preparing for Publication, in June, 
HE BRITISH and FOREIGN EDUCA- 
TIONAL GUIDE, Containing Advertisements of 
Day and Boarding Educational Establishments in Great 
Britain and the Continent, Lists of Educational Books, &c. 
Guaranteed Free Circulation, 20,000, 
Advertisements cannot be received later than the 3lst 


May. 
. Prospectuses on application, 

— asiente, bookseller, 138, Princes-street West, Edin- 
urgh. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON'S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Penny, 
THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY for MAY. 
CONTENTS :—Celestial Visitors. By Rev. Thomas Jones. 


—Below the Line: Glim of Social Outcasts. By a 
Member of the London School Board. Penelo Chapters 
VItl. and IX. By Mrs. Stanley leathes.— Tears of 


clusion. oms. 
—The 8 By 
Benjamin Godfrey, M.D.—Conventicles in Shropshire. By 


An Oniginal Selec- 
tion of Anecdote, Parable, and Lilustration.—N 
Month, New Books, &c. Pat Se 


THE LIFE of THOMAS COOPER. Written 
by Himself. With a Portrait. Second Edition, now 
ready. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 

“Mr. Thomas Cooper has, in this thoroughly charming 
autobiography, written a book which the learned and the un- 
learned read with equal delight. Nothing of its kind, 
80 fresh, 80 genuine, so frank, has appeared for many a year. 
It is as full of interest as a romance, as full of information as 
a history, and as instructive as philosophy itself. The 
character of the author, and the manner in which his fortunes 
> unfolded, invest it with singular beauty.”—Noncon- 
ormist. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 9s., 


THE HIGHER MINISTRY of NATURE, 
Viewed in the Light of Modern Science, and as an Aid 
to Advanced Christian Philosophy. By Jonn R. Letr- 
CHILD, A.M., Author of “ Our Coalfields and our Coal- 
pits,”’ “ Cornwall: its Mines and Miners,” &c. 

“This is an able and interesting book, and one which for 


its purpose and scope we are glad to have an opportunity of 
recommending.” —Globe. 


“ Mr. Leifchild is well known from his contributions to the 
Practical departments of physical geography. He writes with 
great vigour and charm of style.”—British Quarterly Review. 

UNIFORM EDITIONS OF REV. CHARLES 
STANFORD’S WORKS. 


I. 
SYMBOLS of CHRIST. Second Edition. 
3s. 6d. 


Angel in the Burning Bush—Captain of the Lord’s Host— 
The ee of Soula—The 
Refiner Watching 
Life—The Wings of the Shekinah—The Advocate in the 
Court of Merey—The Awakener. 

8 


POWER in WEAKNESS: Memorials of the 
Rev. William Rholes, Third Edition. In large type, 


111. 
CENTRAL TRUTHS. Third Edition. 3s, 6d. 
“ A brief and sound view of evangelical truth, in attractive 


language. The style possesscs the uncommon charm of bein 
at once rich and p* bee — Record. . 
THE PRINCE OF PULPIT ORATORS. 


ANECDOTES of the REV. GEORGE 
WHITEFIELD, M.A. With a Biographical Sketch. 
By the Rev. J. B. WAKELEy, Author of “ Anecdotes of 
the Wesleys.” Price 3s. 6d. cloth, 400 pp. 


SECULAR ANNOTATIONS on SCRIP- 
TURE TEXTS. By Francts Jacox, B.A., Author o f 
“ Bible Music,” &c. First Series. New Edition, price 6s. 
By the same Author, 


SECULAR ANNOTATIONS on SCRIP- 
TURE TEXTS. Second Series. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“There is a world of condensed information of a rare 
character in these notes on certain texts of Scripture, which 
everywhere gives evidence of the writer's extensive field cf 
inquiry.”— Standard. 


SECOND SERIES. 
In 8vo, 8s. 6d. cloth, 


ECCLESIA: 


CHURCH PROBLEMS CONSIDERED IN A 
SERIES OF ESSAYS. 


Edited by H. R. Reynoups, D.D., 
President of Cheshunt College, 
Also, FIRST SERIES, in 8vo, price 7s. 6d, cloth, 
“Written with much ability and in a generous spirit.” — 
Examiner a 


The GCongregutionsl Psulmist. 


Edited by HENRY ALLON, D.D., and H. J. GAUNT- 


LETT, Mus. Doc. ~ 
Upwards of 170,000 of the different Editions of “The 
Congregational Psalmist ” have been sold. 


TUNES AND CHORALES, 
Compressed Score, cloth, 3s.; roan, gilt, 3s, 6d. 
V Score, cloth, 5s.; roan, gilt, 5s. 6d. 
Tonic Sol-fa Edition, cloth, 3s. ; roan, gilt, 3s. 6d. 
Instrumental Score, cloth, 12s. 6d.; roan, gilt, 15s.; 


Vocal Parts—Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass, 
stiff covers, ls. each; cloth, 1s. 6d.; roan, gilt, 2s. 
CHANTS, SANCTUSES, ANTHEMS, &c. 
Compressed Score, stiff covers, ls. 6d.; cloth, 2s.; roan, 
gilt, 2s. 6d. . 
Cheap Popular Edition, cloth limp, 6d.; stiff cloth, 9d. 
Sol-fa Edition, cloth limp, 6d. ; stiff cloth, 9d, 
Instrumental Score, 4to, cloth, 6s. 6d., roan, gilt, 7s. 6d. 
THE TUNES, CHANTS, &., IN ONE VOLUME. 
Vocal Score, cloth, 7s.; roan, gilt, 8s. 
Com Score, cloth, 5s.; roan, gilt, 5s, 6d. 
Instrumental Score, cloth, 17s. 6d.; roan, gilt, 2Is. ; 
morocco, 32s. 
The separate parts may be also had bound au 
Chants, cloth, 3s, 6d.; roan, gilt edges, 4s. 
*.* The same allowance to Con tions as on the “ New 
Congregational Hymn-book.” 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27, Paternoster-row. 
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MACMILLAN & CO,’S 


PUBLICATIONS. ; 


Recently published, im 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 
PAUL of TARSUS: an Inquiry into 
the Times and the Gospel of the Apostle of the Gentiles. 
By A GrapvatTe. . 


“Of the times in which the Apostle lived, the society on 
which he to act and by which he was influenced, of the 
forms of faith with which he was thrown into contact, 


its pi are exceedingly spirited and striking. We ma 
notice ies chats of Gnosticism, of the Jewish 
their character of statesmen, of the relations of 
our to asceticiam, of Herod Agrippa, and in general of 
the society of the time as worthy of notice. The book is one 
~! considerable power, and its influence is sure to be felt.” — 


“It is written with much ability and admirable earnest- 
ga na op 

“ We have been very much struck with its originality, vigour, 
and i ‘tha tadepondonce ct its thin ing, extent 
of its the general beauty and occasional eloquence 
of its style. vivid descriptions of the Apostle’s times 
and , the sketches of the various religions and 
ph wv were then swaying the world, and on 
which had to contend, the attempts, which, though only 
l, are yet not without interest and value, to 
give us a clearer insight into the life of the early churches, 


and the nature of the questions by which they were agitated, 
the t obtervebene on inclples witch arc 


through the whole, invest the book with conside- 
attraction.” —English Independent. 


This day, in crown 8vo, price 8s. 6d., 


The AUTHORSHIP and HISTORICAL 
A HARACTER of the FOURTH GOSPEL, considered 
im reference to the contents of the Gospel itself: a 
Critical Eosay. By W. Sanmpay, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 


New and Cheaper Edition, Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d., 
STREETS and LANES of a CITY: 
being Reminiscences of Amy Dutton. With a Preface 
by the Bishop of Sacresury. 
“ A most interesting little work. All who take an interest 


in the poor may be helped by the perusal of it.”—Noncon- 
formist. 


** Has a value for all denominations, becanse it is a record 
of such work as any Christian woman desirous of active work 
in the world could well engage in, and from this volume she 
might get practical hints and help.”"—London Quarterly 

iew. 


By the Rev. J. McLEOD CAMPBELL, D.D. 


The NATURE of the ATONEMENT, 
and its Relation to Remission of Sins and Eternal Life. 
Third Edition, with Introduction and Notes. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“A the first theological i 
seas ae ogical treatises of this genera- 
“One of the most remarkable theological books ever 
written ,”—Times. 


CHRIST the BREAD of LIFE: an 
Attempt to give a profitable direction to the present 
occupation of thought with Romanism. Second Edition, 
eularged. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

“ Deserves the most attentive study by all those who inte- 
predominan 


rest themselves in the t religious controversy of 
the day.” —Spectator. 


Rev. T, BINNEY’S SERMONS, preached 
in the King’s Weigh House Chapel, 1829—1869. New 
and Cheaper Edition, containing the Farewell Sermon. 
Extra fecp. 80, 4s. 6d. 


Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN’S 
in Manchester. First Series, 
Third Edition, Fecp. 8vo, 4s. 6d. Second Series, Second 
Edition. Fescp. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
ECCE HOMO: a Survey of the Life and 
Work of Jesus Christ. Tweuty-third Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN. 


BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. 
~_, Bixth Edition,” Globe 8v0, 6s, 


The MINISTRY of NATURE. Secon 
Edition. Globe 8vo, Gs. ~~ 
“We ‘BC 
and sug 


es 


y 
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The WITNESS of HISTORY to CHRIST. 
By the Rev, F. W. Farrar, M.A., PRS, : Second 
' Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. 1 aT tele 99703 foo L 
PASTORAL COUNSELS: being Chap- 
tert on Practica! and Devotional bjects. By tho lots 
OHN ERTSON, D.D., of, . .Third 
with Preface. Tous eep’or ee ont 


a irable specimens of a practical, earnest, and instrac- 
rive enuaial pulpit teaching.” Nonconformist. _ . 
_ MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


——_—_— «s - oo 


The Library Edition of the Works of 


ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate, Vol. 
Ill, Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The Fleshly -School of Poetry. By 


Ropert Bucuanan. Crown 8vo, sewed, 
(This week. 


Notes on England. By H. Taine, D.C.L. 
Oxon, &c. Translated by W. F. Raz, with an Intro- 
duction by the ‘Trans)ator. inted, with additions, 
from the “ Daily News.” Third Edition. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“A brief review can do but scanty justice to M. Taine’s 
book. Wecan only deal with it in its broad results, while its 
charm lies in its detail... .. Even were France more pro- 
lific of literature than it is at the nroment, no one should neglect 
to read these letters in their collected form.”—Times. 


Eight Months on Duty: the Diary of a 
Young Officer in “sag Army. Witha Preface by 
C.J. Vavenan, D.D., MasterSof the Temple. Crown 
8vo. (This week. 


The Days of Jezebel: a Drama. By Peter 
Bayne, M.A. Crown 8vo. (This week. 


Peasant Life in the North. By the 
Author of “Benoni Blake.” Second Series. Crown 
8vo, 9s. 

“Every page has some graphic touch more or lesa striking. 

In the midst of so much sickly and unnatural trash which goes 


under the name of novel-writing, a book like this comes as a 
real godsend.” —Saturday Review, on the First Series. 


Family Prayers. By C. J. Vaughan, D.D., 
or of the Temple. Fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 


Memorials of Agnes Elizabeth Jones. 
By her Sister. With a Portrait. Sixth and Cheaper 
_Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“A touching and beautiful history. The introduction by 
Miss Nightingale should read like a trumpet-call in the ears 


of any lady who is conscions of a similar vocation.”— 
Guardian. 


The Human Intellect, with an Introduc- 
tion tee and the Soul. By Noan PortTeER, 
D.D., ident of Yale College. Demy 8vo. 

[Next week. 

The Thorough Business Man: Memoirs 
of Walter Pow Merchant, Melbourne and Londou. 
By BensaAMIn Greoory. With a Portrait, Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“He lived long enough to show that a man may be a 
thorough tradesman at the same t me an eager studgnt, 


a sincere Christian, and a high-minded gentleman,”—Satur- 
day Review. 


The Charities of Europe. By John De 
Lizgrps.. With numerous Portraits and I[Ilustrations. 
New Edition. ~Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“ Mr. De Liefde’s facts fiction in strangeness. It 
is not very creditable that such vast works of Christian love 
should be absolutely unknown to, or umappreciated by the 
approved leaders and principal advocates of our Church 
system in England. Some of the accounts given by Mr. De 
Liefde are most affecting and truly wonderful.”—The late 
Dean Alford, in the ‘‘ Contemporary Review.” 


Sundays in the Temple. By C. J. 
Vaueuan, D.D., Master of the Temple. Small 8vo, 


The Ecclesiastical Polity of the New 
TESTAMENT. A Study for the Present Crisis in the 
Church of England, By the Rev. G. A. Jacon, D.D.,, 
late Head Master of Christ’s Hospital. Post 8vo, 16s. 

“Dr. Jacob has brought to his task the qualifications of 
competent learning and critical scholarship, and has produced 
an.opportune as well as a thoughtful and able book. It is 

ed by clear common sense and studious impartiality.” 

—Chnistian Observer. , 


The New Testament. Authorised Ver- 
SION. Revised by Henry Axurorp, D.D., late Dean 
of Canterbury. Long Primer Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. ; 
Brevier Edition, fscp. 8vo, 3a. 6d.; Nonpareil Edition, 
small Svo, 1s. 6d. 


The Miracles of our Lord. By George 
MACDONALD. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“It is not only exhilarating to come in contact with such 
fresh views of Scripture as we here receive from Mr. Mac- 
Donald—it is blissful. . The method of his appeal is 
that of the poet, wrapt in the absorbing sweetness of spuritual 
contemplation ; and in these days of overstrained in ual 
activity, when at the same time an imperative need is felt 
for human and intimate readings of Scripture mysteries, his 
manner of teaching is most effective.” —N ouconformist. 


The Companions of St. Paul. By J. 8. 
Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Sundays Abroad. By Thomas Guthrie, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

“This book reveals a keen artistic eye, a fine wsthetic 
taste, and generous sympathies and interpretations. We 
commend especially the graphic sketch of Savonarola and 
the interesting account of the Waldensian valleys. ‘The 
first chapter on the observance of the Lord’s Day 1s 
ev conceived and written.’ -— British Quarterly 

view, 


The Reign of Law. By the Duke of 
ARGYLL. People’s Edition. Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“There are few booka in which a thoughtful reader will 
find more that he will desire to remember.”— Times. 

“A masterly book, .. . . Strong, sound, mature, able 
thought from its first page to its last.’’—Spectator. 
Colloquia Crucis. By Dora Greenwell. 

Small 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


| Heroés of Hebrew History. By Samuel 


Wiuserrorce, D.D., Bishop of Winchester. Crown 
Byo, 5s. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56, Ludgate-hill.} 


SAMPSON LOW & CO.’ LIST. 


New Oleograph. 
Messrs. SAMPSON LOW ani CO, beg to anmounce that 
they have now ready for eliv2ry the long-promised 


MADONNA DI SAN SISTO, 
AFTER RAPHAEL. 


*,° The original is one of the most precious of the Italian 
spoils in the Dresden Gallery. It was ordered for the High 
Altar of the Benedictines of St. Sixtus at Placentia, and was 
bought in 1753 by the Elector of Saxony, Augustus IIL, for 
20,000 ducats (rather more than £8,000). 

N.B.—The Art Journal of March, 1872, commenting on 
these Oleographs, says, “ Indeed, the publishers have had-— 
shall we say ?—the audacity to attempt one of the most 
famous pictures in the world, and promise, early in the 
Spring, a reproduction of the ‘Madouna di San Sisto’ of 
Raphael.” 

*,* The reproduction of this wonderful pos has been - 
found to be a work of more than ordinary difficulty, but the 
Publishers believe that the long and patient efforts of the 
printers will justify the delay and command .the approval of 
the public. The Trade and the Public are particularly re- 
quested to be careful not to confound this reproddction with 
another and very inferior German copy which has been shown 
in this country for some months past. 

The size of the subject is 27 inches by 20 inches, and the 
price £6 6s. 

*.* Complete Lists of upwards of 200 subjects will be for- 
warded on application. 


NEW BOOKS. 


CORALS AND CORAL ISLANDS. 
. By James D. Dana, LL.D. 
Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in Yale College ; 
Author of “ A System of Mineralogy,” “ Manual 
of Geology,” &c. | 
*,* The object in view in the preparation of this work has 
been to present a popular account of “ Corals and Coral 
Islands,” without a sacrifice of scientific precision, or, on the 
main topic, of fulness. Dry details and technicalities have 
been avoided as far as was compatible with this restriction, 
explanations in simple form have been added freely, and 
numerous illustrations introduced, in order that the subject 
| have its natural attractiveness to both classes of readers. 
ne Volume, royal 8vo, with about 100 Woodcuts, 
lsecrymal Chart of the World, Map of the Feejee Islands, 
Map of the Florida Reefs, Frontispiece printed in colours, &c. 
Cloth extra, 2)s. [This day. 


MOUNTAINEERING in’ the SIERRA 
NEVADA. By CLarence Kino, 1 vol. post 8vo. 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. An entirely New and Original Work, 

(This day. 

“ Besides the vivid description of wild adventures in the 
mountains, Mr. King’s book contains many remarkable 
sketches of odd people whom he has met in the course of his 
travels. . . . Indeed, a more varied or entertaining book 
than this of Mr. King’s we have not met for a long time, 
He writes like the open-hearted, courageous man which h's 
adventures prove hun to be. . . . The records of 
mountaineering adventure contain nothing more startling 
than the ascent and descent of Mount Tyndal by Mr. King.” 
—New York Times. 


The GREAT LONE LAND: an Account of 
the Red River Expedition, 1869-70, and subsequent 
Travels and Adventures in the Manitoba Couniry, and a 
Winter Journey across the Saskatchewan Valley to the 
Rocky Mountains. By Captain Bur ter, 69th Regi- 
ment. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations and 
Map. | Shortly. 


VERY FAR WEST INDEED. A few. Rough 
Experiences and Adventures on the North-West Pacific 
Coast. By R. Byron Jounson. Post 8yo, cloth 
extra. (Shortly. 


NOTICE.—-New and Original Work by the Author of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 


The ADVENTURES of a BROWNIE, with 
numerous Illustrations. Square cloth extra, gilt edges. 
5s. (This day. 


—— — —— 


NOTICE.—A New and Popular Edition of Macareaor’s 


ROB ROY on the BALTIC. Fancy boards, price 
2s. 6d. (This day. 


A New Volume of Essays by the Author of “ The Gentle Life.’, 


A MAN’S THOUGHTS. Small post 8vo, , Cloth 

extra, 6s. (This day. . 

“If an unpretending, thoughtful, correct, and well-written 

book contains the elements of success, this book will become 
popular.”—Literary World. 


YESTERDAYS with AUTHORS. By James 7. 
FixLtps. Comprising Reminiscences and Letters of 
Famous Authors—of Tuackeray, HAwTHORNE, 
Dickens, Miss Mrrrorp, Worpswortu, and others. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, Cloth extra, 10a. 6d. | This day. 


“ Mr. Fields is a Boswell in all but prolixity.”—Examiner. 


New and Original Novel by Miss Groro1ana CRAIK. 


WITHOUT KITH or KIN. 3 vola: crown 8vo, 
31s. 6d. (This day. 
“The characters are none of them ‘overdrawn, and they are 
all perfectly distinct and lively and agreeahle, and Phennie 
(the big girl) is, as we have said, a really humorous elenent 
in the book.’ —Spectator. : 


New Volume of the “John Halifax” Girls’ Book Series. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, with Frontispiece in 
Colours, 4s, 

IS IT TRUE? Being Tales, Curious ard 
Wonderful, for the Fireside. Collected from various 
sources, and edited by the Author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 

ConTEeNTs.—1l. The Story of Elidure—2. The Witch of 
Argouges—3. Fanchomick’s Fairy Gifts—4. Les Breis, the 
Breton David—5. Eryphina’s Child—6. Jeandrin the Goblin 
—7. The Wonderful Turkey—8. The Night Washerwomen 
—9. The Banshee of White Goat Glen—10. The Castle in 
the Lough. : 
London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW aud 

SEARLE, Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 


Published by Agtuvr Mirai, at No. 18, Bouverie Street, 
London; and Printed by Rosenr Kixoston Burt, Wine 
Sy Court, ‘Fleet Street, London,—Thursday, May °, 
1872. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE NONGONFORMIST. 
Thureday, May 2, 1872. 


OUR RELIGIOUS 


AND PHILANTHROPIC 


SOCIETIES. 
» 4 SURVEY OF THEJR OBJECTS, RESOURCES, AND WORK. 


a —_ 


It may seem to be a remarkable fact that religious societies should 
be of extremely modern origin, and yet a little careful reflection will 
account for it. It is not so remarkable after all. They are the out- 
come of modern civilisation. Many of them could scarcely have 
existed under any other circumstances than those in which we now 
live. What is needful for general organised effort is, first, moral, 
and secondly, mechanical means. > Purpose and faith are the soul and 
spirit of all moral enterprise: without these there may be men 
and there may be money, but there can be no moral success. 
Mechanism cannot produce life, and it is as impossible to obtain 
moral results by wnmoral means as it is to obtain figs from thorns or 
grapes from thistles. At the same time faith and purpose are worth 
nothing without action, and it is to facility of action that we owe the 
greatness and the success of modern organised religious effort. 
Without good ships, good coaches, cheap postage, railways, and 
the newspaper press, the colossal dimensions of the form of Charity 
would be anything but what they are. For the most part work is 
done as there are means of doing it, and religious work is no exception 
to the rule. 

It is necessary to say this, and even to dwell upon it, in order to 
gaye ourselves from being unjust to those who have gone before us. 
We are prone to say, when we see the multiplied agencies that 
swarm around us, Were not the former times worse than these? But, 
relatively to the means at their disposal, they were not. There was 
as much religion in the souls, and as much charity in the hearts of 
men a hundred, two hundred, eighteen hundred years ago, as there 
is now—as pure a conception of Christian duty and as lofty an idea 
of the Ohristian life. Ifall could be known, it would probably be 
found that the charity of past ages was simpler, more self-denying, 
more personal, altogether purer and grander than our own. It was 
a charity that went from heart to heart, without observation, and 
without record, except in the great book of the Divine remembrance. 
It is possible, we think, that men loved each other then more than 
they do now, and that, though their means may have been smaller, 
their gifts were larger. They simply had no annual reports to testify 
to succeeding generations of the exact extent of their pecuniary 
benevolence. Now, this benevolence may be measured with an 
almost unhappy publicity and exactitude. Let it also be remem- 
bered, whenever we may be disposed to slight the former generations, 
that we are all Children of the Past, and that the germ of every 
one of our boasted virtues is not a creation of the present day, but an 
inheritance from the ages that have gone before. 

Amongst all the forms which modern Christian benevolence has 
taken, foreign missionary enterprise is the most conspicuous. <A 
great deal has been said of the claims of the heathen at home, and 
the question has been more than once asked whether more good 
would not be done if all the money and all the efforts that are ex- 
pended in the conversion of the ‘‘ untutored savage,” were expended 
on those nearest our own doors. How is it that the great and 
strongest instinct is to go as far away from home as possible? This 
is an unquestionable fact, and it is capable of the easiest explanation. 
The nearer a man lives to God, the quicker is his instinct, and the 
stronger is his desire to do what the Father of ys all does. is pity 
is the greatest for those who are the most ignorant ; His help is given 
to those who are the weakest. The bastard Christianity of the 
Pharisee cares little for the fallen and always forsakes the falling. 
It draws away, in its holy abhorrence, from backsliders, and has not 
an atom of pity for the utterly depraved. Christ came to save 
sinners: they live to proclaim that they will havo nothing to do with 
sinners. The claim that Christ recognises is not deseryance, but 
destitution, and the more utter the destitution the stronger the claim. 
If the heart of God has been welcomed into the heart of man, he will 
feel as God Himself feels, and will be led, in His desire for the exten- 
sion of His kingdom, to seek and to save those for whose souls no 
man careth. The inquiry, therefore, springs up—Who have never 
heard of the Gospel? Who cannot, or will not, hear unless I go or 
unless I send to them? Who are the most utterly ignorant and the 
most utterly destitute? The answer to this inquiry sent Francis 
Xavier to the East Indies and Japan; Elliot to the North American 
Indians; the Moravians to Greenland; Carey and Judson to Hindos- 
tan; Williams to the South Sea Islands; Moffat to Africa, and has 
been the strong bright spring of all our foreign missionary work. 

We notice next, as a matter of history, that as soon as this feeling 
_ . has strongly developed itself, and has become general, an equally 

\ene feeling is developed in regard to tho claims of those nearer 

ome. The conviction comes that, while one work must bo done, the 
other work must not be left undone. The birth of forcign missionary 
enterprise may be said to belong to the generation that lived just 
before and after the commencement of the present century. The 


is 


beginning of home missionary enterprise belongs to the last genera- 
tion. Both these are missions, to a greater or less extent, to the 
ignorant; but succeeding these, and belonging nearly altogether to 
the present generation, are missions to the fallen—those who have 
known but who have erred; who have voluntarily gone down to the 
lowest depths, and who can never rise again without the strong 
helping hand of human brothers and sisters. Such help there has 
always been, but it is only in recent years that it has found systematic 
organisation. 

Looking through the reports of the various institutions which have 
been founded for the purpose, in one way or enother, of helping 
human beings to live more nearly according to the Divine intention 
and hope in regard to human life, we wonder that more is not done 
and that the face of the world has not become more changed than it 
is. There are people who sneer at societies and society work, but we 
doubt very much whether any one would sneer at the men and women 
who are doing the very work for which these societies are organised. 
No man can follow a missionary to the heathen and see his daily 
and often terribly self-sacrificing life. The city missionaries in London 
cannot be tracked everywhere they go. Those only who are relieving 
prisoners and prostitutes know what it is to do it. There is a mar- 
vellous living energy being bestowed on the reclamation of the world 
by such men which none can measure, the extent of which can 
scarcely be imagined, the success of which is certain. The heart and 
face, too, of the world has been greatly changed by them, and none 
who care for their fellows can do other than wish that they were 
multiplied a thousandfold. What misery they have relieved; what 
happiness they have taken with them! We may wonder that the 
change is not more conspicuous than it is, but it is real, and it exists 
as an element of greater change in succeeding generations. 

In the brief review that is before us we shall be able to convey but 
a very inadequate conception of the magnitude of Christian work 
which takes the form of modern associated enterprise. It is too 
vast, too extensive, too multiplied, too detailed. But we hope to be 
able to tell sufficient to enlist the reader’s wider and stronger sympathy 
with it, whatever may be its mame, and whatever may be its 
purpose. We shall begin where it began, aud end with its latest 
development. 

I.—ForEIGN Missionary Work. 

Foreign missionary work in England owes its origin to the strong 
religious enthusiasm of the Commonwealth, when the Long Parlia- 
ment ordered that a collection be made throughout the churches for 
the propagation of the Gospel in the North American colonies. This 
was the commencement of the Propagation Society, which was after- 
wards incorporated by royal charter at the commencement of the reign 
of Queen Anne, for the purpose of ‘‘ receiving, managing, and disposing 
of funds contributed for the religious instruction of the Queen’s sub- 
jects beyond the seas; for the maintenance of clergymen in the plan- 
tations, colonies, and factories of Great Britain, and for the propagation 
of the Gospel in those parts.” This, therefore, was a strictly colonial 
society, and it has retained this characteristic to the present day. The 
Propagation Society, from circumstances which occurred about half a 
century ago, is more or less confined to the High-Church party; and 
owes its support mainly to that section of the Church. But in His 
blessing upon missionary effort, the Head of the Church appears to 
know of no distinctions of societies, sects, or divisions of sects, and 
therefore, whatever beside may be claimed, none presume to arrogate 
to themselves a greater sharo of that blessing than is bestowed upon 
others. The Propagation Society is the virtual founder of the Church 
of England in the various colonies, and through its agency mainly, 
the various colonial bishoprics have been established. It extends its 
operations throughout the whole domain of ‘‘ Greater Britain.” In 
North America we find it working, and sustaining, at all points mis- 
sionaries in the dioceses of Montreal, Quebec, Huron, Ontario, F're- 
dricton, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Rupertsland, and British 
Columbia. Here, it organises chufches in the backwoods and the 
wilderness. In some dioceses, such as Nova Scotia and Newfound- 
land, the Church of England would have scarcely an existence but 
for the support which it gives to that form of Christian worship. In 
the last report attention is especially directed to the success of its work 
amongst the Indians of British Columbia and the Dyaks of Borneo. 
We find the society in the East Indies, in Africa, in Asia, in Australia, 
in New Zealand and the Pacific Islands, at Gibraltar, and in several 
places on the continent; and the last Christian martyrs belong to it— 
John Coleridge Pattison being at the head. The society has now no 
fewer than 463 clerical missionaries. In 1701 its income was 1,537/. ; 
in 1871 it was 97,604. 

Why should there be two Church Missionary Societies’ But there 
are not only two, but more than two. We take the Church Mis- 
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sionary Society next in order, because of its relationship to that which 
we have just noticed, although it was formed long after the great 
Nonconformist socreties. It sprang from the evangelical feeling which 
followed the great Methodist revival. It dates from 1799, when a few 
men met in Aldeysgate-street to form a Church of England Society 
for the express purpose of preaching the Gospel to the heathen. The 
Baptist, the London, and the Moravian Missionary Societies, had been 
founded before. This society had an intention, at first, of .con- 
fining its operations to Africa and the East, but good and lofty as 
was its purpose, it could not secure, for many years, that patronage 
without which, in the Established Church, nothing can prosper. The 
bishops held aloof from it. Mr. Wilberforce, accordingly, saw the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and endeavoured to propitiate his grace, 
and the report is that his grace expressed himself “‘ in as favourable a 
way as could be expected.”” But it was fourteen years after this that 
the society received episcopal sanction, and we can quite believe that 
‘“*this delay was most severely trying to the faith and principles of its 
founders.’’ Happily, no similar Nonconformist institution had to go 
through any such history. The society really postponed its work 
until it had an answer from the bishops, and it was only in 1841 that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London thought fit 
to join it. We have to seek the reason of thisin the constitution of 
the society itself, which recognises the co-operation of /aity and clergy 
in matters ecclesiastical. As is stated in one of its official papers, 
“The Church Missionary Society is strictly a lay institution.” It 
has not, however, been less successful than its elder brother. It has 
sent its missions throughout the length and breadth of the heathen 
world. It began with West Africa in 1804, and has since extended 
itself through nearly all the darker districts of heathendom. Every 
society, however, seems to have its own great field of special success, 
and with regard to the Church Missionary Society, that field is the 
now celebrated district of Tinnevelly in South India, where, we be- 
lieve, as high and as extended a development of Christianity may be 
met with as in any country in the world. While the Propagation 
Society has been intent on making bishops, the Church Missionary 
Society has been equally intent on training native labourers, and its 
success in this respect has been, we believe, without a parallel. 
Wherever it has laboured it has sought to train native preachers. 
In 1870 tho society had 156 stations, 203 European missionaries, and 
no fewer than 1,935 native labourers. Its annual income, in the first 
ten yeaxs of its history, averaged only 1,000/.; in the seven years 
preceding 1868, it averaged 142,000/.; and in 1870 it was 165,918/. 

This, however, does not exhaust the missionary work of the Estab- 
lished Church. There is another society—but why there should be 
another we can scarcely say. We have before us, however, the report 
of the Colonial and Continental Church Society nearly the whole of 
whose objects are comprised in the two societies we have already 
noticed. But not altogether the whole, for this sends out catechists 
and schoolmasters, as well as clergymen. Its connexion \js chiefly 
Evangelical, and its work is confined almost exclusivelyto the 
districts where the Propagation Society expends most of its resources. 
It may be considered, therefore, as'- an Evangelical rival of that 
great society. Its principal spheres are the North American colonies, 
and there can be no doubt that, in that wide and varied district, 
and especially amongst the French Canadians, it finds sufficiency of 
work. ‘ We find it also, however, in Jamaica, in Africa, in Australia, 
in the East Indies, in France, Spain, Italy, andGermany. It now 
sustains 115 clergymen, 89 catechists and schoolmasters, and 60 
female teachers. Its income, in 1831, under its original title, was 
1,6732.; it is now 32,1837. 

Let us take next, in this still little occupied field, the remark- 
able missions of the ‘‘ United Brethren commonly called Moravians.”’ 
This unsoctarian society has penetrated where no other has followed. 
We should never have heard of— | 

Greenland’s icy mountains 

in connection with missionary work but for the singular efforts of the 
Moravians, who, when they were scarcely 600 persons in number 
altogether, sent out from amongst them, as early as 1732, almost 
without scrip or money, men to tell the Gospel story through the 
ice-bound districts of Greenland and Labrador. We all know the 
history of that mission, but all do nut know that it is still sustained 
in the old manner, and with the old faith. This society, however, 
does not confine itself to this district. It is to be met in nearly all 
parts of the Weat Indies, in Surinam, in Mosquito, in South Africa, 
in Australia,‘and in Central Asia. We find, in its last report, u 
paragraph relating to the civilising influences of Christianity which 
we cannot help quuting. It comes from Brother Landberg, of the 
Mosquito Mission :— 

188, few hu ae rf = am dpe oaihten no ph fede double 


cottages floors, and all neatly k d 
clean. Some have gardens attached. A properly constructed bee es 


through the village. Polygamy was their universal custom ; now it is unknown. 
Instead of naked sage om meet with men and women suitably clothed and 
well conducted. We like to see the attendance of the children at school 
better than it is, but some have made very fair progress in reading and writing. 
Of the adults there are a few who make brave attempts to master the rudiments of 


ng. 

This society has now 90 missionary stations, 319 agents, and, 
undeservedly little as it is known, commands an income of 20,8541. 
Besides what may be termed its Polar Missions, it has made a 
= of the establishment of schools in several of the West Indian 
slands. 

Of English strictly foreign missions the Baptists, as we all know, 
are the pioneers. The little seed planted by Carey has grown 


to a great tree, and all nations are now eating of its fruit. The most 
signal successes of the Baptist Missionary Society haye been in the 
West and the East Indies. The whole Christian world knows of 
Carey, Marshman, Yates, Ward, and Knibb. The income of the 
society last year was 32,878/. Its present resources and operations are 
described in the body of our present number. In support of this we 
have the Young Men’s Association in aid of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, which doesnot send out missionaries, but endeavours to interest 
the churches in the work of Christian missions. With this view it 
for arranges lectures, sermons, and meetings. Its services have been 
very considerable. In 1847 its income was only 136/.; in 1871 it was 
nearly 1,000/. per annum. 


Next to the Baptist, the Zondon Missionary Society holds the 
highest place of honouramongst the Nonconformists. Its constitution 
is as unsectarian as it was when David Bogue assisted in its formation, 
but the Church party never worked heartily with it, and soon sepa- 
rated to form the Church Missionary Society. No Christian organi- 
sation has had a greater success than this, and the names of its 
missionaries are household words‘in all the Christian Churches. It, 
too, has its fields of special success, of which South Africa, China, and 
Madagascar are the principal. The names of Williams, Philip, 
Moffat, Livingstone, Legge, Ellis, stand out in as bold relief as do those 
of Carey, Martyn, Judson, and Brainerd in other connections. The 
civilising influence of Christianity has never beon seen to a greater 
extent than in the work which it has accomplished in the districts 
where it has applied its greatest power. According to its last report 
if numbered in missionaries: China, 18; India, 49; Madagascar, 28 ; 
South Africa, 32; West Indies, 13; South Seas, 27—in all, 162. Its 
Madagascar work stands now most prominent. At one time this 
was seriously threatened by the proposed formation of a sectarian 
bishopric under the auspices of the Propagation Society. The last 
report, after recapitulating. all that had been so marvellously wrought 
in this island, says :— 


Tho greatest danger to the spiritual growth aud the loving union of these 
young churches was threatened, not by the local government, but by the sec- 
tarianism of England. During the past year the directors have continued to 
press, in various quarters, their o omay to the proposed bishopric in Mada- 

r, and it is with devout thankfulness they now report that the scheme, as 
itherto planned, has broken down. As the discussion advanced, the Committee 
of the Church Missionary Society took a firm stand against the project. In the 
most brotherly and Christian spirit they recognised the position and rights of this 
society and of the converts whom God has given us; they pleaded for the con- 
tinued observance of that wise and brotherly rule which, in almost all mission 
fields, forbids one society to trespass or interfere with the ground taken up by 
another ; and they declined to countenance and share in a scheme which would 
introduce among the young converts of Madagascar those ‘‘ ecclesiastical contro- 
versies which have been the bane of the mother church.” Views like these have 
received the assent of all the Evangelical Missionary Societies in England. But 
they failed to produce cither hesitation or conviction in the original movers of 
the scheme. 


However, this*scheme has come to nothing, and the Propagation 
Mission in Madagascar is little more than a name, strong as it 
is elsewhere. The history of the Madagascar Mission reads like the 
history of the early Christian church. Nothing in England can 
compare with it. As the ‘‘ Missionary (hronicle’’ for last month 
remarks, all classes of the population have passed “ like a mighty 
stream’ into the churches. In 1870, the same authority remarks, 
no fewer than 78,752 were added to the congregations of the society ; 
and in 1871, 63,000 others followed. If it is wanted to know what 
work a missionary has to porform, the knowledge may be gathered 
from the following paragraph in the same journal :— 


The past experience of the society has frequently testified to the value of sucl: 
brethren, and to the greatness of the duties which they have been called to dis 
c . The Episcopal Missions in Tinnevelly, the American Mission in Burmah, 
the German Mission among the Coles, show the same thing. No missionaries 
have ever had such heavy calls made upon their resources, their piety, their 

tience, their stores of knowledge, as those who have laboured for many years 
in Travancore, in Samoa, or in Savage Island. The varieties uf effort which they 
are compelled to undertake are endless. Now they are preaching to large con. 
gregations, then examining and stimulating the work of some central school. At 
one time they are training students for the ministry ; at another they are receiving 
reports of ge pastors, advising them in their difficulties, giving them hints for 
their sermons, or os passages of the ad ay The preparation of 
books, reading proofs, superintending a press; erocting buildings, administering 
medicine, or a social and family quarrels—may all demand at one time or 
other their best attention, and give evidence of their power. The Englishman's 
large knowledge of common thirgs, will every 


strength, his common sense, his 
day prove of important service. His principle, his patience, his self-denial, his 
dovekolnen will be constantly called into exercise. Surely it is a privilege and 


an honour of the highest order, which God gives to His servants when he furnishes 
them with opportunities like these of building up His Church. 


The total income of this society in 1871 was 107,3511. 


Next let us take the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society, founded 
by John Wesley and Thomas Coke. We find this, like others, extending 
its operations throughout the world. No part escapes. In is to be met 
with on the continent, in Germany, France, Italy, Spain, and Por- 
tugal. Further abroad it is to be found throughout continental India, 
Ceylon, China, Africa, the West Indies, Canada, Australia, and Poly- 
nesia. Its work in the Fiji Islands is only paralleled by the work of 
the Baptist missionaries in the West Indies, of the London missionaries 
in Madagascar, and of the Church missionaries in South India. 
The whole of that once cannibal district would have seemed to be 
the most unpromising of all fields for Christian exertion, yet we read 
that in 1871 the number of church-members was 20,348, and of atten- 
dants at public worship, 100,000, while the day schools numbered 
1,524, and the scholars 51,125. Is Christianity as effete as some 
people say? Then what would these same people say to the results 
of an examination of natives in Tabor College, in the Polynesian 
Islands ? 


The work accomplished by the first class is as follows :—Euclid to the middle 
of the Sixth Book, trigonometry, elements with solutions of triangles, measure- 
ment of distances with theodolite and chains, algebra to simultaneous equations, 
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evolution, &c. Arithmetic: fractions, vulgar and decimal, proportion, interest, 
mensuration of surfaces and solids. 

The facility with which they have mastored the abstruse propositions of 
geometry warrants the belief that in that quarter the mental constitution of the 
Tongan mind is by no means deficient in strength. One weak point has been 
brought to view, for which provision has been made, and the result is already 
gratifying. 

The choice of a mathematical course, as the instrument of developing and 
strengthening the mind, has been fully justified by its effect upon the students 
who have completed their course. Our chief efforts will now be directed to the 
acquisition of the English language. 

In theology, steady progress has been made; a portion of the Acts of the 
Apostles has been the subject of special study in the first class, and Scripture 
doctrines according to the Connexional standard. The examination paper con- 
sisted of twenty of the questions proposed to candidates at the district meeting. 
‘They have also had instruction in the elements of astronomy and chemistry, 
history, geography, singing, and drilling. 


The income of this society in 1871 was 149,767/. 


No denomination, however small, likes to be without the honour of 
being a missionary denomination. We have, therefore, the United 
Methodist Missions, with their forty preachers in Australia, Jamaica, 
China, New Zealand, Sierra Leone, and East Africa ; and an income of 
7,980. We have the Primitive Methodist Missions, with their mis- 
sienaries covering the same districts and an income of more than 
10,0007. We have also Presbyterian missions. And, although the 
Society of Friends has no separate missionary organisation, and seems 
to shrink from publicity, some of the most remarkuble of modern 
missionaries have come from that body. No one can read, for 
instance, the Life of Stephen Grellet without feeling that surely the 
Lerd was with him wheresoever he went. 


One of the most unique societies, which is essentially missionary in 
its character, although it differs from others, is the Christian Verna- 
cular Society for India, the primary object of. which is to establish in 
the great towns of India Christian vernacular training institutions, 
male and female, and to supply, as far as possible, in each of the 
native languages of India, school books and other educational works 
prepared on Christian principles. This society has caused to bo 
translated books and tracts on all subjects—religious and educational 
—into the various languages of India, and up to 1870 it had printed 
2,406,070 publications. From the report of the present year, a copy 
of which has been obligingly forwarded to us, we find that since this 
time last year, 183,000 publications, containing 11,869,000 pages, 
were printed. It has special training institutions and schools; and 
it has trained 175 missionaries, has 9,500 children under religious in- 
struction, and employs thirty-five colporteurs. Its income for the past 
year has been 8,280/. The highest testimony is borne to the peculiar 
value of the work of this society. 

With regard to all these and similar institutions—for we do not 
pretend to give a complete summary—the observations at the close of 
the last report of the London Missionary Society apply, every year, 
with increasing force— 


The great heathen world opens more widely, and becomes more accessible to 
Christian effort every year. That world still needs our help. The Gospel of Christ 
is still the one vital force which cunverts men’s minds, which wakens new convic- 
tions, revives lost hopes, brings them out of the slough of heathen vices, and 
makes them new creatures in Christ Jesus. No substitute has yet been found 
for it among the varied systems which science or wpe has invented and 
offered for their improvement. It still remains the one efficient cure for all 
moral evil, the one source and spring of new life in a corrupt and dying world. 


II.—Mussions TO RoMAN CATHOLICS. 


Besides these, however, there are missions that are not to the 
heathen, but are intended to establish Protestant Evangelical religion 
amongst Roman Catholics. The most influential of this kind 
is the Society for Irish Church Missions, the operations of which 
have certainly been attended with no little success, and in the present 
ecclesiastical condition of Ireland, promise to be more successful than 
they have hitherto been. This society has missions throughout the 
country, but its greatest field of operations is in the West. It em- 
ploys preachers, organises house-to-house visitation, sustains schools, 
and distributes Bibles, tracts, &c. It now sustains 47 Sunday- 
schools, 74 week-day schools, and employs 411 mission agents. Of 
its general success this is said :— 

the number who have been savi : ht to the Saviour, 

Re + nad tu maanaune, The day will declare ie But indications of the 
wide benefit conferred by the missions are to be seenin the many con- 
out from Rome, who are now vores in churches and 

school houses built for their accommodation ; in the decrease of Roman Catholics 
and the increase of Church members in the mission districts, as shown by the 
last rel census ; in the loyal spirit and civil order which have reigned in 
those in which the missions have been firmly established ; in the several 
thousands who, by receiving the rite of confirmation, have openly proclaimed 


their renunciation of Roman error; in the large numbers who, having become 
a have emigrated, or after emigration have embraced the Protestant 


_ ‘We notice a remarkable statement in an official report from Dublin 
as to the effect of disestablishment on Protestantism in Ireland,— 


Great hopes were also cherished by the Roman Catholic party in this country 
that on the of the Irish Church Bill Protestantism must collapse. Bu 
now, instead of this, they find the foundation of the Church of Ireland strongly 
laid, and her walls rising bravely from day to day. They see her rising, moreover 
on a freer, grander basis, and assuming a title they admire and envy. Th find, 
in short, that instead of g off the scene, as th a brilliant 
career seems opening before her, and admiration is mingled with in many a 
mind, that the sword of her mouth will be turned against thom. Some of them- 
also say that the clergy of the revived Church will —— even better than 
before : which, from their point of view, is synunymous with saying, she will be 
yet more vigorous than ever | 
Up to 1871 this society had received 553,255/, in the twenty-two 


years of its existence. Last year its income was 26,402/. 

The Irish Evangelical. Society of the Oongregationalists and the 
Baptist Irish Society, work in a similar manner and for similar objects. 
Of the former we learn,— 


hout the four provinces of Ireland the society’s operations are main. 
tained, Upwards of thirty agents are employed, occupying twenty-six central 


stations, and nearly one hundred out-stations —irrespoctive of the places in which 
Christ's work is conducted by the itinerant labours of the general ovangelists. 
Large numbers of children are also regularly instructed in Sunday-schools and 
day-schools ; whilst thousands of tracts are distributed in every direction, and 
the sick, the poor, and the Spiritually anxious are extensively visited. 


The income of this society is 4,502/. 


Alongside of this we may placo the Zvangelical Continental Si ctely, 
which is intended to assist and encourage Evangelical Societies on the 
continent in their endeavours to propagate the Gospel. This institu- 
tion is of an unsectarian character. Dr. D’Aubigné, Adolphe Monod, 
Dr. Pressensé, have spoken well of its work. We findit in France, 
in Italy, in Spain, in Belgium, in Bohemia and,elsowhere, where it 
sustains or aids to sustain agents. There is a Church Society with a 
similar purpose, and the Wesleyans and Presbyterians havo their re- 
presentatives in the largest continental cities. But for what has 
been done in this direction Protestantism in some continental countries 
could hardly have sustained itself. Now that a wie door is opened, 
and that even in Rome the Gospel is preached, the value of the seed 
that has been sown in darkness but in faith is beginning to be seon 
and recognised. Last year the income of this society was 4,342/. 


The Foreign Aid Society is of a similar character, having for its 
object the evangelisation of the continent, by assisting the evangelical 
societies. Its income last year was more than 2,000/. 


III.—MiIssions To JEws. 


Upon missions to Jews some contempt has been thrown, and rosults | 
have been very constantly asked for; but if any one will read the 
ninety-five closely-printed pages of the report of the London Society 
for Propagating the Gospel among the Jews ho will see that some work, 
at any rate, is being done, and some results obtained. We find this 
society in all the principal cities of Europe, Asia, and Africa, whero 
Jews most abound. It evangelises, gives temporal relief when needed, 
circulates publications, sustains on the whole more than a hundred 
stations, and it expended 35,643/. last year. It is exclusively Church 
of England; but the British Society is unsoctarian. It too, employs 
agents, and circulates printed publications. 


IV.—Home Missrons. 


At the head of the Home Mission work stands the Zondon City 
Mission, which, familiar although it is to us, was not dreamt of by our 
great-grandfathers, for it was established only in 1835. No pen is 
now needed to describe its work; no society is now better known or 
more highly appreciated. It is to be found wherever spiritual, moral, 
and physical disease are to be found—in the wretched rooms and cellars 
of the most depraved, in the haunts of crime, in public-houses, in 
hospitals when the most infectious diseases are rife. It is at work 
amongst people who have heard nothing of religion, and is to be 
found equally active amongst Roman Oatholics, Jows, and desti- 
tute foreigners. Its statistics are something marvellous. Last year 
it had 385 missionaries, who had paid 2,132,007 visits. No féwer than 
three millions of tracts had been distributed, and 41,458 meetings 
held. To its work could be traced the reclamation of 909 drunkards. 
315 couples living in adultery had been induced to marry, and 793 
faJlen females had been rescued. Its income in 1835 was ouly 2,7141. ; 
last year it was 37,6517. 


The East London Mission and Relief Society has a peculiar work. It 
is evangelistic, and it assists the distressed; and the distress of East 
London needs assistance. Judging especially from the reports of the 
superintendents of sewing classes, we should say it is of singular 
benefit, and might well be imitated in other districts. Its income is 
6, 3241. 

The London Diocesan Home Mission does similar work in connection 
exclusively with the Established Church, sustaining missionaries, hold- 
ing open-air services, &c., in all the poorest parishes of the metro- 
polis. The number of its missionary clergymen is twenty-nine, and 
its income 7,019/, 


Then we have the Open-Air Mission, established mainly for street 
preaching and street services, accompanied by tract distribution. 
Last year its agents, besides their ordinary work, visited seventy- 
seven races, forty-eight fairs, and thirty-four other special gatherings; 
and distributed 777,041 publications, The committee are, we 
believe, extremely careful in choosing their agents; and not every 
street preacher, who in his zeal often does as much harm as good, is 
connected with it. Its ificome is only 772/. 

A newer movement than this is that in support of special religious 
services in theatres, halls, and mission-rooms, established twelve 
years since. No work has been more singularly successful. We 


read— 
past series the committee are able to report that 231 services have 


the 
been held attended by about 158,000 persons—making in all, from the commence. 
ment of effort, 1,885 services, attended by 2,386,100 persons, Through the 
liberality of the committee of the Relli 


us Tract Society, in making them most 
liberal grants of tracts, and also in allowing them to purchase at subscribers’ prices, 


the committee have likewise been enabled to distribute, in all, 1,963,000 hand- 
joe Cage with a notice of the services, a brief statement of some leading 


The character of the theatre services was recently described in thig 
journal. The total income is 1,929/. 

We class with this the Home Missionary Society of the Congrega- 
tionalists, whose work is so well known in the more destitute of rural 
parishes. This socicty is one of tho oldest of its kind, for its last was 
its fifty-second report. It sustains 164 pastors and grantees, and 100 
lay evangelists—the latter agency being of quite recent origin. By 
this means, says the report— 

The Gospel has been proached and Christian work dono in 1,030 villages and 
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hamlets in the rural districts of am yr and Wales. The ts have occupied 
141 mission stations, with bictgag vm and mission rooms, and have had an average 
attendance of 47,395 hearers. agency was ably supported by 266 voluntary 
lay preachers, and 2,332 Sunday-school teachers and Christian visitors, who con- 
ducted house-to-house visitation, and taught upwards of 19,000 children in the 
village Sunday-schools. 
A the immediate and direct results have been an addition of more than a 
members to the fellowship of our mission churches, the awakening of 
many who are known to be “‘ anxious inquirers,” and the enjoyment of a er 
spiritual life amongst the membership. a 

The influences at work against the agents of this institution are 
not only the ordinary influences; but, as may be gathered from a 


recent Supplement to this journal, the preaching of the cross of Christ . 


is often opposed by men holding that cross in their hands. This 
society’s income is 6,860/. 

The Baptist Hom? Mission is of the same character. It is worked in 
connection with the Irish Mission of the same body. Its stations, 
according to the last report, are rapidly increasing. It had in 1871 
sixty agents, and it was said that the English mission-field never bore 
& more encouraging aspect. | 

Belonging to this class, we next notice three great Church Institu- 
tions—the Bishop of London’s Fund, the Church Pastoral Aid Society, 
and the Society for Promoting the Employment of Additional 
Curates. The first of these is for the extension of the Church-in the 
metropolis, and it has received for this purpose the sum of 398,900/., 
of which more than 38,000/. came to hand last year. It sustains 
ministers and missionaries, opens mission-rooms, builds churches, 
employs Scripture-readers and mission-women. It is certainly 
worked with great vigour and sagacity. 

The Church Pastoral Aid Society was established only in 1836. It 
conveys its purpose in ite title, but its principle is wider, as will be 
seen from the following quotation :— 

.—That in a Christian land a Church established should adequately 


provide for the instruction of all the ; and that it is part of the 
duty of a Legislature to furnish the ureh with meaus to this end ; 
but that if the Legislature should fail of this duty, rather than souls shou 
Christians must join to supply the deficiency, and make the 
urch as effective as it is in th power to do, 


We take the remarkable statistics of this society from its last report :— 


The now affords aid to 600 incumbents in charge of an aggregate popu- 
lation, which wives about 7,370 souls to each. The average income of these 


incumbents is 280%. anzum, and 192 of them are without parsovage-houses. 
The existing may be thus classed :-— 
~ Additional curates for populous parishes . . 518 
Chaplains for mariners. : ° ' : . : 6 
Incumbents, or ministers, whose incomes are furnishec, either 
in whole, or in part, by the society ‘ , ; of pn 
Lay-Aasistants . , ay : 206 
536 Clergymen—206 Lay Agents Total 742 


Through the operations of the society, 720 additional public services on the 
Lord's-day are now maintained, besides 525 week-day services, 838 schoolroom 


at present receiving the society’s aid, 289 rooms are licensed for Divine service. 
The population benefited amounts to nearly four millions and a haf. 

This society has received 1,207,931/., and its income last year was 
45,0971. 

The Society for Promoting the Employment of Additional Curates is 
of almost equal magnitude tothis. Since its foundation it has paid in 
stipends 599,330/., and now its income is 32,006/., to which an 
almost equal sum is added by local additions to meet its grants. Last 
year it made 536 grants. 

Then there is the Church of England Scripture Readers’ Association 
for the dioceses of Canterbury, London, Winchester, and Rochester. 
Gustave Doré has illustrated its peculiar work in the hcspitals. 

It would be almost impossible to recapitulate with accuracy all the 
agencies that are employed in this manner. The Wesleyais have a 
special Home Mission; so have the Methodist New Connexion, the 
United. Methodists, the Primitive Methodists, Bible Christians, the 
Calvinistic Methodists, for none like to be especially unrepresented in 
this work. But these do not coveranything like the whole extent o 
this form of Christian enterprise. y congregations have missionaries 
of their own, who work in the neighbourhood of their respective 
places of worship. The missions of Surrey Chapel, of Bloomsbury 
Chapel, of Union Chapel, Islington, and Hare-court Chapel, are 
illustrations of this work, and it is a question whether such missions, 
locally governed and controlled, are not more successful than others. 
Then, consider the number of preachers sent out every Sunday by 
various churches throughout the country, of whom no estimate could 
possibly be given! This great self-extending power is perhaps the 
best criterion of the character of a church. 


V.—SpecraL Home Missions. 


We are not yet, however, at the end of this work. There exist 
several forms of spocial missions for sailors and soldiers. The oldest 
of these is the British and Foreign Sailors Society, an unde- 
nominational institution which has been of exceedingly great uso. 
This society, besides its missionary stations at home and abroad, 
employs missionaries of different nations to go amongst the seamen, 
has a navigation school, two institutes, with reading and coffee-rooms, 
savings-bank, lecture-hall, &c. Its income is upwards of 4,000/, 

Then we havefor missions to seamen, a Church Society—for, unhappily, 
whatever may be its object, the establishment of an undenominational 
society is sure to be followed by the establishment of a Church 
ditto; Churchmen finding it impossible, at least to a great extent, to 
work with members of other denominations. The missions to seamen 
date from 1856. They are carried on at all the large seaport towns, 
including London, Bristol, Liverpool, Newcastle, Southampton, Sun- 
derland, &c., where the agents visit ships, hold meetings, and distribute 
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publications. They are also to be found amongst fishermen and boat- 
men along the coast. The receipts of the society last year were about 
8,2002. 


The Army Scripture Readers Society is undenominational, but 
the committee is chosen ‘‘ with due reference to the statement that at 
least three-fourths of the soldiers belong to the United Church of 
England and Ireland and the Established Church of Scotland.” 
Dissenters, therefore, are not given to enlist. As to the work that is 
done— 


In communicating with the troops the reader is to recollect that the army 
of men of different religious persuasions. He must therefore 
(remembering that the sole object of the society is to spread the saving know- 
ledge of Christ among our soldiers), avoid the discussion of denominational 
differences, as well as every attempt at prosel ytising, and confine himself to read- 
ing God's Holy Word ; neg coer Ae fix upon the attention of the men the 
great doctrine of salvation through Christ ; and the necessity of living soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present world. The readers, however, will be per- 
mitted to give their help in minor offices (of a strictly religious character) to the 
chaplains and acting-chaplains serving with the troops, with the clear under- 
standing that these offices shall in no way interferfere with their first and para 
mount duty, and the catholic character of the society. : 


The work of this institution, which is perhaps less known than it 
should, be, is very widely extended. It has its readers with most of 
the military, not only in Engiand but throughout the British Empire. 
Wherever troops are stationed there the Scripture reader is to be 
found, and he is as well-known at Cawnpore and Lucknow as at 
Windsor and Chatham. The receipts of this society are about 8,800l. 
Under the title of the British Flag it publishes a monthly journal, the 
contents of which are extremely good. 


The Royal Naval Scripture Readers Society is established for the 
benefit of sailors and marines. There is no doubt of the necessity of 
such work as it is performing or of ite usefulness, but its operatioris 
are not very extensive. Its income is about 1,400/. 


VI.—MIssions TO THE FALLEN. 


The mission of Christ was a mission to the fallen, and, in a certain 
sense, all Christian organisations, of whatever kind, have the simple 
object of reclaiming the lost. The City Mission has always sought 
out the most degraded, but still a work remained to be done—how 
much work does not remain to be done in this world! No generation 
does half that belongs to it, and until moral obligations are felt more 
strongly than they are now, the world must go on increasing in sin 
as much as it increases in holiness. 


Let us put at the head of the movement for the relief of the fallen 
the Discharged Prisoners Aid Society and the Discharged Prisoners 
Relief Committee. It is remarkable that although Mrs. Fry began 
her work of restoration so many years ago, the first of these societies 
should have been established only ten years since. This deals mainly, 
if not exclusively, with the convicts, to whom it has rendered incal- 
culable service. It finds lodgings for them, obtains employment; 
sets them, in fact, upon an honest course of fife. Accompanying this 
society, although we do not see why one society should not do the 
work of both, is that of the Relief Committee, which deals with 
prisoners who have undergone only short terms of punishment at the 
Middlesex House of Correction, at Coldbath-fields, and Maidstone 
Gaol. There are grants from prisons for the same purpose, but they 
are extremely insufficient for effectual assistance. As is stated, and 
as can well be believed, ‘‘ further assistance must be given from other 
sources, unless the time and money already employed is to be ren- 
dered useless.”” Very forcible, also, is what is added, viz., that 
‘‘ unless discharged criminals are enabled to support themselves by 
honest industry, they will assuredly make society support them, 
either as thieves or prisoners; and while doing so they will cripple as 
well as injure the movement.” The course of proceeding in this 
society is too little known. It is thus described :— 

The agent, Mr. Hayward (formerly of the London police force), is-placed in 
communication with eordiag 8 authorities. They give him, as far as they know, 
every information ing. the circumstanc bits, capabilities, and dispo- 
sition of each prisoner desiring to avail himself of the committece’s assistance. 
He ascertains from the prisoners themselves in what employment they are most 
likely to succeed ; he verifies by Se wy! their stories ; and, if the case appears a 
fitting one, the visiting justices make such grant as they see fit, within limits 


of the 2/. already mentioned. On the discharge of the prisoners from the gaol, 


the agent takes ser of them. He makes inquiry among persons whom he 
thinks likely to give them work ; he purchases articles, aaik a tools, clothing 


&c., required for their future calling; he provides for their maintenance and 


lodging until they commence su ing themselves; and, finally, he furnishes 
con to the + ype d of all his When a 


disch ts or near relations likely to receive him, the agent 
communicates with them. Frequently he persuades a former employer to receive 
the man n into his employment. When a di prisoner ts suited for a 
seafarin , the agent obtains a berth for him on board a ship, and fits him out. 
A very number, amounting to nearly one-third of the whole number assisted 


by the committee, have been sent to sea in thie manner. Ordinary labouring 
work has been found for some, and others have been assisted in returning to thei: 
several emer or occu or laa vps 0 nt wep — ew , by an almost 
preceden sca of em amo poor. iffieulty «xpe- 
rieneed by the comenittes ia obtaining work rd the discharged peleoness ~ ler 
care has never been so great. Jt has, however, happily been surmounted, thw) 
at a considerable expense. Under these circumstances the committee foe! it to 
be a matter for increased congratulation that they are enabled for the sixth time 
to re the nt that “it Aas never yet been found necessary to turn a mes 
ps wae no ork could be found for him.” 
Many cases of reformation, that is to say, permanent reformation, are 
given; for on tracing the subsequent history of many men, their con- 
tinued steady conduct has been abundantly proved. On the whole, 
out of 2,131 men who have been sent to the Committee from Cold- 
bath Fields alone during the six years of the committee’s existence, 
only 143 have, so far as.is known, after careful inquiry, returned to 
crime. The total income of the society is 953/., of which only 116/. 
is received in subscriptions and donations. 


The Howard Association was instituted in 1866 (under the patronage 
of the late Lord Brougham) for the promotion of the best methods of 
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penal treatment and crime prevention. It advocates, and diffuses 


-nformation on, reformatory and remunerative prison labour, such as . 


may tend to train prisoners to earn an honest living after their dis- 
charge; the discouragement of repeated short sentences on old 
offenders; the abolition of the capital penalty, and the substitution 
of a more certain and efficient punishment ; the increase of preventive 
efforts especially in reference to the suppression . of mendicity, 
prostitution, vagrancy, &c, It also urges the extension of religious 
and general instruction in prisons, and the diminution of corrupting 
association, especially as it still prevails in the gang-labour of most 
of the English convict establishments. : 

This association, although very limited as to the extent of its funds, 
its income being under 500/. per annum, exerts a wide and consider- 
able influence, especially by means of its actively sustained use of tho 
public press and through its Parliamentary friends and other in- 
fluential members. | 

The Jescue Society deals with young women and children, and its 
work may perhaps be more easily imagined than described. Yet it is 
of importance to describe it, for it represents, with others, the last 
and perhaps culminating stage of Christian effort, viz., work amongst 
the worst of the fallen. This society has twelve ‘‘ Homes” for the 
reception of girls and young women, to which it admits both the 
fallen and the unfallen, keeping the two classes, of course, in separate 
homes. These places are simply private residences, conducted on the 
family principle, and there is nothing to distinguish any of the houses 
from others, nor is there any uniformity of dress, ‘‘nor are 
the inmates confined by bolts or bars.” Of course, the homes are 
conducted on religious principles, for nothing but religious principle 
would induce any persons to throw themselves into this work. Well, 
what has been done by this one society? We are told that they have 
gathered in one year six hundred and fifty-five wanderers and out- 
casts from the streets and elsewhere, about one half of whom the 
committee have felt justified in replacin ; in their original positions in 
society. In all the fourteen years of its existence, the number cared 
for has been upwards of seven thousand. We are told that— 


An increasing number havo found their way to the society's homes through tho 
agency of je Christian people—a feature which must ever be an interesting 
one, as indicating the personal sympathies felt towards these outcasts by large 
numbers of personsin various classes in society. As distinguished from the less 
useful plan prevailing years ago, of delegating the work of rescue to clergymen, 
missionaries, and $cripture-readers, it will be found, on comparing the statistics 
of the present year with those of fifteen years ago, that between three and four 
hundred applicants were brought this year to the society's homes by private in- 
dividuals, district visitors, &c., including those brought in by the society's 
missionary agencies. 

These are the detailed statistics of the past year, with their results so 


far as the society is concerned,— 
Fallen. Unfallen. Total. 
180 58 238 placed in situations. 
49 « 10 59 restored to their friends. 
20 2 22 placed in other institutions. 
42 — 42 placed in hospitals or unions. 
69 7 76 of their own accord, for the most 
part to seek employment. 
: — 6 mere 
_— 2 em : 
2 3 died 
l — — arrested on a criminal charge. 
3 = 3 married. 
167 46 213 remaining. 
540 125 665 


We need not-go through in detail the elaborate report of the com- 
mittee upon the vice with which it deals, but it should be satisfactory 
to state-their impression that the number of fallen women is decreas- 
ing. This society’s income is 8,055/., out of which it is pleasant to 
see that parents and relatives have given 94/., and former inmates no 
less than 192/. 

The Female Mission to the Fallen was originated in 1858, to employ 
female missionaries who should go out into the stroets, distribute 
tracts, and seek to lead the fallen toa better life; who should visit 
hospitals and workhouses ‘‘and other places where these women are 
found, and then speak to them of the Saviour,” and who should 
endeavour to find situations, or place in homes, or restore to their 
friends those who might appear to be desirous to ‘‘ forsake their life 
of sin.” Ten agents are employed by this society, who appear to 
have had especial success in the workhouses. From Lambeth Union 
thirty-six girls have been assisted. The summary of the year’s work 
shows 599 cases dealt with, of whom the large majority, after satis- 
factory tests, have been placed in the way of doing well. The income 
of this society is 1,892/. 

Related to this is the Midnight Meeting Movement for the recovery of 
fallen women, which was commenced some eleven years ago: This 
movement has attracted a great deal of public attention. It is un- 
necessary to dwell upon its details, but we may quote the following 
from the last report :— 


The Midnight Meeting Movement has been conducted with a view to stem in 
some manner the great stream of immorality, and it has opened up a way to 
reach the actual participators in this form of sin and error. Its unpaid staff of 
workers, about seventy in number, have gone out into the streets and highways, 
and carried invitations to these poor outcasts to ‘‘come ia” and hear the Gospel 
of Christ—that great spiritual and moral lever which is destined to raise even the 
most despised and debased of human kind to the condition of peace and security. 
The accounts which follow show the number and occavion of these midnight 


tings, and contain further particulars of interest :— : 
twenty three large and three smal] midnight meetings 


mee 
During the tinancial fay 
~ by 1,1 young women— 


have been held, atten 
108 of w om were sent to Homes at once, 
31 afterwards, and about 
30 by application made to the office, 


g a total of— 


169 
The total income of the society in 1870-71 was 1,389/. 


a 
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The Reformatory and Refuge Union provides for the destitute and 
neglected of all kinds, having a more general scope than the societies 
previously mentioned. It has houses for penitent women, refuges for 
adults, houses of refuge, houses for infants, and assists discharged 
prisoners. It gives grants in aid, also, where needed, and has assisted 
with special grants, in this manner, by sums varying from 10/. to 
4601., and amounting altogether to 1,900/7. Of the special work of the 
Union in regard to fallen women, the following statement is given :— 


Placed 2275 in homes. Sent 265 to hospitals. 
Provided 1,356 with situations. Assisted 31 to marry. 
Restored 311 to their friends. Dealt with 151 in other ways. 


In regard to destitute children, the ‘‘ Boy’s Beadle”’ connected with 
the society furnishes particulars of 1,000 whom he has taken in hand.. 
Of these, 392 were placed in voluntary homes, 100 were sent to certi- 
fied industrial schools, 26 to reformatories, 29 to sea, 18 to the new 
school board officers, 69 to their parents, while 57 either refused help 
or absconded, and 211 were ‘‘ found to be undeserving of any assis- 
tance.” But, we ask, is desert to be, in these efforts, the criterion of 
assistance? Still, no doubt many are assisted who are not wholly 
deserving. In the Boys’ Refuge at Whitechape}, the Boys’ Homes 
at Barnet, Regent’s-park-road, Castle-street, Kensington, at the 
Cripples’ Home for Girls, amongst the Door-step Brigade Society, 
in the Girls’ Industrial Home, and the Home for Working Boys in 
London, in the refuge for deserted mothers and their infants, in the 
training ships and elsewhere, the warm sun of the society's charity 
must sometimes shine upon the unjust as well as upon the just. Its 
cash account shows an income of 7,629/, 


VII.—PUBLICATION SOCIETIES. 


Some of the publication societies are conducted, as the reader ig 
aware, upon a gigantic scale. More especially is this the case with 
the Bible Society, whose operations are so extensive, that a report of 
nearly five hundred pages scarcely enters into more than general 
details. Is it possible to give an adequate account of this great and 
beneficent institution in the small space which is at our com- 
mand? Happily the society has outlived its origin, and from being 
opposed by the heads of the Church, is now ardently supported by 
them. Indeed, it may, wo believe, be truthfully stated that Church 
men are its principal supporters. The comprehensive review of its 
work for one year which is before us, deals first with France, and an 
acknowledgment is :pade of the facilities given for the circulation of 
the Bible under the late Imperial régime. In that country alone, 
during twelve months, 472,353 copies of the Scripture in whole or in 
part were circulated. We give this as a single illustrative mceident of 
the magnitude of the society’s work. We trace it onwards, however, 
through Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Austria, Norway, Den- 
mark, Iceland, Sweden, Russia, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Malta, then 
throughout Asia, Africa, and the colonies. Spain and Italy are at 
present perhaps the most interesting points of work; and, no doubt, 
the next report of the committee will abound with vitally interest- 
ing details concerning these two countries. Of Spain it was remarked 
last year :— 

All over Spain the ramifications of a Bible agency are perceptible. The col- 
tage of one society or another pursue their steady march through the land. 

rom the Asturias and Galicia to the Bay of Gibraltar—from Badajoz, on the 
frontiers of Portugal, to Valencia on the Mediterranean—in town and hamlet, 
in the vast plains of La Mancha and in the bleak Guadarama, and among the 
snowy ranges of Granada, the messengers of the Book have plied their holy call- 
ing with a purpose and a zeal which nothing but the grace of God could sustain. 
It is the determination of your committee to develope your operations with all 
the means at their disposal, but this branch of your work will form a serious item 
in the annual expenditure, and being’no longer met by special subscriptions, must 
be incorporated with the ordinary and regular disbursements, No subscriber will 
think that money spent on Spain is illegitimately applied. It has a strong and irre- 
sistible claim to generous wo the last gift that should be withheld is the 
gift of the Holy Scriptures. hen lately the youthful queen of Amadeo made 
her public entry into Madrid amidst exuberant rejoicing, there was an inscription 
in conspicuous characters emblazoned in front of one of the Government offices, 
to which many eyes were turned. That inscription was composed of two words 
which denote a new sentiment to Spanish — : “ Religious liberty "—that is, 
liberty to worship God unmolested, as conscience shall dictate, and, as a neces- 


sary sequence, freedom for that Book which alone teaches with supreme autho- 
rity how God is to be worshipped. 


Let us now turn to Italy, which has also only recently boen opened 
up for the free distribution of the Word of God— 


When the triple crown was first placed upon the brow of Pius the Ninth, there | 


was no part of Italy into which the Bible could be introduced, except by stealth 
and subterfuge, and Bible-reading was a crime for whose enormity only bitter 


and long imprisonment could atone. Now, happily, the baa of proscription is: 


lifted from 's Holy Book, and it may freely circulate throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. 


Still, we are told, the demand was not extreme, but its want is 
fairly accounted for by the history of the country. Now, however, 
that a Bible depot is opened in the principal street in Rome itself, we 
may expect to see different results. 

Most people may suppose that the work of translation of the Scrip- 
tures into other languages is already accomplished, but, great as is 
the number of languages into which the Bible Society has caused them 
to be printed, several new translations are issued every year, and in 
tongues of which most English reader have never heard. There is, 
for instance, the Aneityumese, the Efatse, the Khassi, the Lepcha, &c. 
—what are they? Yet, an Osmanli translation also is being proceeded 
with, while, as we all know, Dr. Moffat is superintending the printing 
of an edition In the Bechuana. The receipts of the society show 
64,8761. applicable to general purposes, that is to say this is the pro- 
duct of free contributions, while the sale of Scriptures produced 
63,6717. 


Next to the Bible Society the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knéwledge is the most extensive in Biblical work. It is an exclusively 
Church Society, and, historically, was established to circulate the Bible 
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with the Frayer-book—the point of difference in opinion when the 
Bible Society was established. Buyt the Christian Knowledge Society, 
or the “8. P. C. K.” as it is popularly termed, is of older origin than 
any other ero: society, dating as far back as the reign of 
William Iii. It began in 1698 with five members, of whom four were 
laymen, and it now numbers upwards of 10,000 members. It supplies 
Bibles and Prayer-books, in lish, often gratuitously, or far Solow 
cost price. It issues books and tracts with “a sound Church tone,” 
and all sorts of/useful literature, consisting of popular scientific works, 
histories, biographies, tales, tracte, educational works, &c., for every 
urpose—for general reading, for schools, for working men’s clubs, 
or hospitals, workhouses, gaols, for soldiers and sailors, and for 
popular distribution. It also produces ‘‘ trustworthy’ translations of 
the Bible and of the Book of Common Prayer in foreign languages, 
and aids the efforts of Church missionaries with native grammars and 
dictionaries. There is not, it is said, a colonial or foreign diocese, in 
connection with the Church of England, which is not indebted, more 
or less largely, to the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


The general extent of the society’s operations may be estimated from 
the fact that in the year 1870-71 the issue of its publications was— 


Bibles. ; : : : , : 178,828 
New Testaments. ' ; , ' , ‘ 77,690 
Common Prayers. ; , : , : , ; 400,698 
Other Sited Goske : ; : , ; , . . 4,973,058 
Tracts, &c. ; : . ; , : : . 98,298,928 

Total. . . 6,929,202 


The scope vf the society is even larger than we have described. 
Only last year it to provide ial literature to counteract 
infidel teaching, and the sum of 1,000/. was voted for the remunera- 
tion of writers alone who should supply the class of literature referred 
to. It also voted 10,0002. in the educational crisis, for building and 
enlarging Church schools; and placed a sum of 3,000/. at the disposal 
of the committee to aid in the diocesan inspection of schools in 
religious subjects. Equally liberal sums are voted in aid of education 
in various of the British Empire, and for the endowment of 
bishops and clergy. Thus, when the Jamaica Church was disestab- 
lished, 5,000. was voted as an endowment fund for the future bishops 
and clergy of the island. Other bishoprics and clergies are helped 
in a similar manner, as well as nts made to churches and 
schools in‘the various English and colonial dioceses. The catalogue 
of its various publications, including several translations of the Bible 
and Prayer-book, extends over nearly 150 pages. Its trust receipts 
are 1,4172. ; its ing receipts, 82,617/.; and its general receipts, 
in the way of subscriptions, &c:, 30,4487. 

We take ancther Bible Translation’ Society next—the society with 
that title—established to give a faithful translation of the Bible accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the Baptist denomination. This society has 
met with success, and in the East Indies its version of the Scriptures 
is a ee | the only one in use. We need not rocall the te 
which led to ite establishment; it is sufficient to say that its wor 
has stood. The receipte of the society last year were 2,673/., but we 
have no detailed account of the extent of its operations. 


There is also a Trinitarian Bible Society, which will not admit 
Socinians to ary ageckan 4 but its operations are not very extensive. 

The remarkable report of the Tract Bociety ranks in bulk with that 
of the Bible and the Christiam Knowl cieties, the work of both 
of which, to some extent, is dischar y it. Although no descrip- 
tion of this society may be noeded, it may be well to recall some facts 
contected with it, It was established as long ago as 1799. Its com- 
mittee consists of five ministers and eight laymen; it has‘ corre- 
sponding committees in various parts of the country. We take the 
following succinct statement of its operations from a recent address of 
the committee :— : 

The society was formed to promote the circulation of religious books and 

tises in foreign countries, as wel] as throughout the British dominions ; and 

is conducted by a ‘commitres, composed of Hg eqtial portion of members of the 
Batdblished Church and of Protestant Dissenters, annually electod at a public 
meeting of the institution, in the month of May., At the commencement of the 
society, in 1799 evant of its labours was much circumscribed by the small- 
acss of its f the unsettled and warlike state of most of the nations of 
the earth ; but, through the general intercourse with countries, from the 
long continuance of peace, and the increased support which the public has given 
to the society, its o tions have been extended to almost every of the 
world. Assisted by disinterested labours of many esteemed fri and the 
devoted missionaries of different Christian denominations, the society has printed 
important books and tracts in about one hundred and nineteen languages and 
dialects ; its annual circulation from the tory in London, and frum various 
foreign societies, is over forty-nine millions ; and its total distribution to March, 
1871, has been nearly one thousand three hundred and eighty-four millions of 
copies of its publications. | 
The purpose of this society, as we need scarcely say, is distinctly 
Qhristian, and its work of all kinds wholly unsectarian. Its pub- 
lications—but do we not all know them, and are they notin all our 
homes? Are they not some of the pleasantest remembrances of our 
childhood ? Was there, to many of us, any magazine ever equal to 
the Child's Companion? Is there now we hae be its kind superior to 
the productions of the author of “‘ Jessica’s First Prayer”? The variety 
and’ the gencral superiority of the works of this great institution, 
prove how ably it is managed, and how competent, especially, is its 

torship. 


The publications of this society have a circulation which few could 
imagine, The total issues last year were 40,727,471, of which we find 
amongst tracts, that ‘‘ The Alarm” circulated 200,000 copies; ‘‘ The 
Treblé Chain,” 195,000; ‘* Poor Peter,” 187,000; and sofife thin ty other 
tracts, in numbers varying from 136,000 to 206,000. The society 
makos very extensive ts to individuals and to libraries, and last 
year circulated through its agente some hundreds of thousands of its 
publications throughout the continent. Its total income in 1871 was 
119,790/,, of which the greater portion—102,927/.—came from receipts 
for sales and payments on account of grants, The annual subscrip- 
tions were 4,2771.; donations, 4,801; and so on. ,The society, 
therefore, is nearly self-paying, and, no doubt, coulc be made alto- 


gother so. 

Tho Book Society ‘‘for Promoting Religious Knowledge among the 
Poor,”’ establi as long ago a6 1750, is by no means of so extensive 
a character; but it has its work to do, and does it, Its special ohject 
is ‘‘ the gratuitous distribution and sale of Bibles, Testaments, and 


books of established excellence, as well as the publication of origins! 
din 


and standard works adapted to promote religious and moral ins 
tion”; bué no book of @ controversial character is to be 


ee 


tributed. Thesociety, although it is more than a hundred and twenty 

ears old, congratulates itself upon its ‘‘ growing strength,” and what 
is better, its gradually increasing usefulness. Wo have heard of the 
penny-edition of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” but a greater feat 
18 the twopenny edition of Foxe’s ‘‘ Look of Martyrs,’”’ published by 
the Book Society. Somo of its other publications haye been and are 
extremely popular. Its total receipts are 7,918/., of which nearly the 
whole came from tho sale of books, the annual subscriptions amounting 
to only 177/. 5s., and the donations ty 5/. 16s. 


We just notice the English Monthly Tract Society, with its popular 
tract of “‘ Not happy ? Why not?” the “Weeelly Tract Society, which 
often issues very thoughtful publications, although they are specially 
intended for the labouring classes; and the Baptist Tract Society, 
whose operations are wider than its reputation; and pass on to the 
Pure Literature Society, which, by-the-by, does not publish, but only 
circulates the matter issued by other publishers. Its special object is 
to promote the circulation of ‘‘ pure and healthy literature,” and it 
does this by the issue of a catalogue of publications of all kinds which 
it can recommend, by grants to libraries at half-price, and by acting 
as an agency in London for tho selection and distribution of suitable 
periodicals.and other works. It has also rendered considerable help 
to the Society for the ‘‘ Suppression of Vice”—which, by-the-by, 
should properly have been placed amongst the helps given to the 
fallen, for it assuredly gives that help. To parochial libraries, to 
missionaries, to lending-libraries, to Sunday-schools, to working 
men’s libraries, to prisons, to colliers, to hospitals, to navviles, and all 
sorts of institutions, this society granted between 1857 and 1870 
libraries at half-price valued at 24,462/: 


~. Lhe Sunday School Union 1s also a publication society, although 
this, as we all know, was not its primary object That object isto afford 
mutual stimulus to Sunday-school teachers, and to promote the es- 
tablishment of schools. Its last, but now probably its most conspi- 
cuous object, is to sapply books and stationery suited for Sunday- 
schools at reduced prices. Its singuldr usefulness more than justifies 
its existence. One of its best forms of labour, probably, is the visi- 
tation to local schools and country unions; its training-class is also 
doing great service; the grants of libraries for schools and teachers 
are most valuable. Last year the returns of the metropolitan auxi- 
liaries and country unions exhibited 3,738 schools in aftiliation, with 
89,760 teachers and 767,692 scholars. ‘The benevolent account shows 
receipts, 2,492/., which was insufficient for the purpose. On the 
other hand the trade account showed receipts of 33,442/., and a 
profit of 2,283/. 
VIUII.—EpvucatrionaL Societies. 


We do not propose to give a detailed statement of tho affairs of all 
the educational societies, which would make too considerable demands 
upon space that already warus us of its finite proportions. We will 
take one or two leading lines of benevolent action. 


First and most honourable amongst these institutions stands the 
British and Foreign School Society, If Lancaster knows, as pro- 
bably he does, of the great work which he set in motion when he 
established his first day-school, he will rejoice aboye many pbilan- 
thropists ofgreater name. He could now see schools after his models 
all over the country, and a training institution which, in spite of 
competition, is almost without a sive. As we all know, the British 
and Foreign School Society is unsectarian. It allows the Bible to be 
read in its schools, but no denominational teaching. Upon the struggle 
through which it once passed—and passed, no doubt, successfully— 
after accepting Government money in aid of its teaching, we do not 
intend to comment. As yet only a few battles have been fought on 
this and the related questions, and the campaign is by no means at an 
end. The most conspicuous feature in the management of this society 
is its training-school. Last year, two hundred candidates sought 
admission, and the demand for teachers is now so extraordinary, that 
it can only be met with the greatest difficulty, Altogether, when the 
last report was published, there were 222 students in training: 106 
in the Borough-road and 116 at Stockwell. In the reports of the 
Privy Council inspectors, the highest testimony is given to the effi- 
ciency of the training institutions. The teachers sent out are to be 
found in all parts of the world, and, indeed, the society is always ready 
to send .them whenever application is made. The grants of its school 
literature are also of great service. We find that the total income 
last year was 17,567/., of which about one-third came from the grants 
of the Committee of Privy Council. 


We can hardly pass by the National School Society and the 
Wesleyan Training Institution. The first, as history tells us, was 
established to put down the British and Foreign, but success did not 
attend that endeavour, Itis exclusively Church, and its action had 
considerable influence at one time in preventing the adoption of the 
conscience clause. The whole of the bishops are on its committee, 
and ite endeayour is almost confined to supporting and extending the 
claims of the Church in the matter of public education. It assists 
schools by money and publication grants, all over the country, and 
indeed, it would have been impossible for many schools to haye been 
established without its active aid. . 


The Wes Training Institution is a copy of the British and 
Foreign, with the addition of Wesleyanism. It is ably and success- 
fully managed. The last remark will also apply with great force to 
Homertin College, connected with the Co tional Board of Educa- 
tion. Here one is partly tempted to go into the old controversy, 
but it would lead to no practical results. However, the Oongrega- 
tional Board has now submitted to the Government scheme, and 
accepted the Government money, and that for ‘ distinctively 
dogmatic” teaching. The teaching, however, is unquestionably 
good, and the management of the institution very admirable. The 

come has largely benefited from the Government grant, from which 
the chief support is at present derived. How strange this seems! 


We ought also to notice the Home and Colonial School ety, ‘‘ for 
Training Teachers and for the Improvement and Extension of Educa- 
tion on Obristian principles.” It is often a question why there should 
be so many distinct societies for generically the same objects, and one 
might ask why the other Church society could not do the work of the 
Home and Colonial ? The fact, however, is, that people will, for 
various reasons, give to one society while they will not give to 
another, and therefore more work is done by two than by one, 
although, of course, some money is wasted. The objects of the 
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Home and Colonial Society are the training of teachers and the im- 
provement and extension of education on Christian principles, as such 
principles are set forth and embodied in ‘the doctrinal articles of the 
Church of England.” Our judgment is that it does this work well. 
Its training schools are models of efficiency, and its homes for gover- 
nesses of incalculable service. The society, in one form or another, 
receives a little more than 10,000/. a year, of which very little is given 
by the public, so that it is to a yery small extent responsible to the 
public for the management. 


As an illustration of another kind of educational work—but these 
illustrations might be indefinitely multiplied—let us take the Congre- 
gational School, Lewisham, for the Education of the Sons of Ministers. 
We gather from the most recent statement that has been forwarded 
to us that the institution has now sevonty-sevon boys in the house, of 
whom cighteen pay 20/. a year, the remainder being taught and 
boarded gratuitously. The premises having been enlarged, can now 
accommodate one hundred boys, and all that is wanted is money to 
bring them in. The last year’s general balance-sheet showed 1,693/. 
in the way of receipts, scholarship fund 363/., and other funds, 
including building enlargement, 1,981/. | 


One more educational institution of a peculiar character—the 
Protestant Educational Institute—of which we arc told as follows :— 

The efforts of the institute have been triumphantly successful. Besides its 
important work in connection with Parlismentary opposition to Romanism, it 
carries on the largest and most direct and Protestant educational o erations now 
existing in the kingdom. The bare enumeration of its classes held during the 
past twelve months, the subjects of instruction, and the names of the successf.l 
competitors, occupy many pages. It ia now proved, beyond all doubt, that these 
classes are ‘the most efficient moans towarls dispelling the darkness of Romish 
and erroneous teaching, reviving that purity of worship and doctrine which was, 
by the blessing of God, achieved at the Reformation, and maintaining the great 

rinciples of the British constitution, on which are based our civil and religious 

liberties. 
This society also holds meetings and arranges for lectures, but wo 
have not been able to find any statement of its accounts. 


The College for the D rughters of Missionaries +s quite a new institu- 
tion, and its special claims havo often beon brought before our readers. 


LX.—RAGGED ScrrooL, WorkK. 


Ragged school work is strictly educational, but demands a section 
of its own. Tho Ragged School Union is the head and front of it. 
So familiar are we now with it that it seems impossible that it 
could have boen established only twonty-seven years ago. The 
fulness and efficiency of its work can only be assessed by those who 
have watched it with porsonal ob:zeryation, attended the schools, 
traced the scholars, ot seen how G1 can work with the roughest 
material, and bring from it tho finest Christian virtues. The extent 
of operations of the Union may be gathered from the fact that it had 
last year 192 schools, buildings for 237 Sunday-schools, with an 
average attendance of 31,035 scholars; 185 day-schools, with an 
average attendanco of 22,883 scholars ; and 192 eyening-schools, with 
an average attendance of 8,740 scholars. Thero aro 3,351 voluntary 
teachers for these schools, and up to the time that the new Education 
Act passed, not a penny had been received from Government. We 
can recollect Lord. Shaftesbury denouncing Government aid, and 
stating that it would ruin the schools; but we suppose that he has 
seen reason to alter his wews. The Rigged School Union, of all in- 
stitutions, does not stand still. Iivst year the following additional 
operations were commenced : 

8 Sunday-schools, 4 day schools, 8 eveniaz-scho ls, 6 ponny banks, 9 children’s 


churches, 6 parents’ mestings, 14 Bands of Hops, 5 clothing clubs, 7 razrged 
churches, 7 special Bible-classo3, &c., 1 mssoncer brigade, 4 homes, 1 wood. 
cutting shed, 1 lecture, 2 music classes, | so1p supper, 1 industrial class, 


and 1 visiting society to spread pure literaturs, making a total_of 86 new opera- 
tions a3 part of the year’s work. 

Of children’s dinners, of Rageed Ciurchos, of Mother’s Meetings, 
of Penny Banks, of Shoeblack Briga les (first suggested by De Foe), 
space would fail to tell. The finances, leaving out the separate schools, 
ew receipts of 6,673/. 


Then there is the Rigyed Church au? Chapel Union, for providing 
places of worship ‘‘for the sole and exclusive use of the destitute 

oor.” This reads like sarcasm on modern Christianity, but there it 
is, and the reader must make the best of it. This union has done con- 
siderable work, and anyone who may choose to go to Farringdon- 
street, Gravol-lane, Limchouse, or some other places on a Sunday 
will see that it is real. Ragged churches are in fact a success. 
This is the justification of the movement, dnd, as tho committee 
say,—— 

It is one of the: primary objects of the society to provide for the missionaries 
suitable places in which to conduct public services. It is quite necessary to do 
this, as the destitute and criminal population of the metropolis are practi- 
cally excluded from all respectable churshes and chapels. uis arises partly 
from the inadequate or unsuitable accomm) lation provided for them in existing 
places of worship, and partly from their own peculiar habits of life, and conse- 
quent aversion to religion. This society was, therefore, established with the 
especial object of promoting the public worship of God amongst those who live 
in the dark shadows of poverty and crime. An:l since many will not leave these 
retreats, it was necessary to go to them in order to reach them at all. In order, 
therefore, to supply to such persons the opportunity for public worship, special 
services have been held in rooms hired fyr the purpose, the reat and expenses 
of which have been more or less defrayed by grauts from the society. The ser- 
vices are mostly of a missionary character, and are conducted by some respon- 
sible agents, chiefly by city missionaries, and sometimes by clergymen and 
ministers. There are now sixty stations in various parts of the metropolis where 
grants have been made towards the institution and support of such services. 


This movement is conducted at a very small expense, the total 
expenditure of last year being only 414/. 


We notice that Field-lane is not included in the Ragged School 
Union, but we find a | it is haa an nate in itself, ee all 
departments of ‘‘ ragged ’’ work—vory respectable work it is, however 
—is carried on, as anyone may find who chooses to call in the very 
ugly but clean buildings in the old Farringdon-road. 


We ought not to omit from th's selection the Whitechapel Refuge 
for the Homeless and Destitute Boys and Shoeblack Society, now 
sixteen years old, through which no fewer than 522 shoeblacks are 

- Then there’ is a school where industries are taught, the 
chief of which’ are brush-making ard paper-bag making. We are 
told that the ‘‘ boys work hard, and their earnings form no inconside- 
rable portion of the income of the school.”’ 
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X.—MISCELLANEOUS. a 


Are there any more ways of the higher human nature assisting the 
lower? There are a hundred other ways: but it is possible that it 
may be found that the lower human nature often assists the higher, 
or at any rate, that the assisted and the assistors—to coin a new but 
convenient word—are on a levol. This is the caso with tho 
Governess’s Benevolent Institution, about which, when we had read tho 
report all through, we said to ourselves, how glad we should be to 
add to the funds for tho distressed and decayed of this class! So wo 
should say of the various associations for the relief of the deaf, the 
dumb, and the blind. How little is done, and how much the more 
requires to be done! Very beautiful is the exhibition of Charity in 
these cases. Her form is radiant because her heart is full. And this 
is the secret of all radiancy in charity as it is in religion. 


How many more associated efforts wo might notice! They crowd 
upon us. There are chapel-building societies, some of which do esen as 
well as good, by stereotyping creeds and by manufacturing interests 
without the life to support them. There is that admirable institution, 
the Congregational Pastor’s Insurance Aid Society ; there is the Society for 
Promoting the Due Observance of the Lord’s Day; and there is the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Let us mention, also, the Strangers’ Friend 
Society, full of charity, without onc atom ofsectarianism or even of nation- 
ality. There remain, however, from amongst these and others two or 
three socicties which have special work. The Hvangelical Alliance is one. 
No one can question its magnificent object, but many are obliged to 
question its present success. Many things must happen before there 
can be a sincere alliance between all Kvangelical Christians. This 
society started with groat éclat, which appears to have gradually de- 
clined. Still, there is nothing like holding up the flag which you haye 
adopted; and one of these days, no doubt, tho flag of the Evangelical 
Alliance will be hoisted at the top of the present belligerent towers. 


Then, we have the Peace Society, teaching the grand old Gospel with 
which the advent of the Saviour is identified. Let us say a word 
about this; for, if ‘ts programme could be fulfilled, an era of blessed- 
ness would dawn upon the world. This socicty has never, under its 
siege secretary, been inactive, and tho. wonder is that tho secretar 

nds himself capable for all his work. Naturally enough—though it 
ought not, in one sonse, to be so—the members of the Society of 
Friends are the principal supporters of this institution. Tho influence 
of the society is more real than apparent, and it would be found, on 
close investigation, that it has had more to do with European politics 
of late years than Englishmen generally aro apt to suppose. By its 
direct or indirect influence, the feeling has grown up in favour of 
arbitration instead of war for the settlement of international disputes ; 
and we may, we think, attribute to it the disposition to settle the 
American difficulty in this manner. This society holds many hun- 
dreds of meetings throughout the year; its publications are very 
numerous, and its income very small. But, extent of income and 
extent of usefulness do not always go together. 

Reference to this society leads us to say that there is no earnest 
thought or fecling which doos not find response, in one way or 
another, through co-operative organisation. Last, therefore, amongst 
the miscellancous associations, let us mention the Society for the 
Liberation of Religion from State Putronage and Control—a religious 
society, although it is not always found amongst the religious lists. 
But our readers know this institution, and perhaps believe as wo do, 
that the fulfilment of its objects will do more to serve tho causo of 
Christ in this country than any other event. By the accomplishment 
of its purpose all the other religious societios would feel the impetus of 
a new life, because the standard of duty proclaimed by law woul] give 
way to the law of love proclaimed by the Gospel. 


We have not reviewed the whole of the religious societies. It was 
not our purpose todo so. They are so numerous that a mere cata- 
logue of them, with the bare statements of objects and incomes, would 
nearly have filled our space. We have, however, endeayoured to 
indicate the leading lines of Christian and benevolent eaterpris2, and 
to give the reader some idea of the work that is done, the means 
that are employed in doing it, and the expenditure of money which is 
involved. 

Let us say first, for ourselves, upon a review of the ground we have 
traversed, that we are more than satisfied with what we have observed. 


/ We believe that there is nothing like abuse of any kind connected 


with any of the religious societies. They are worked, as far as our 
examination will cnable us to judge, with strict economy, and, for the 
most part, with marvellous aptitude and ability. It may seem that 
some societies are unnecessary; but the fact is that all are necessary, 
and must be so, that can find support. They are an outcome of 
religious feeling and sentiment. No doubt there is an element of 


manufacture in what is obtained, and in what is done; but this is in-. 


evitable in human organisations. More spontaneity is the required 
element; and, in fact, there should be nothing but spontaneous sup- 
port of any religious organisation. We may bo growing to this 
state, but we have not reached it. Yot it seems to us that religious 
societies have helped us all towards ite ultimate realisation. They 
assert with a hundred voices the claims of Christian duty, and show 
how obedience to the law of duty is always and amply rewarded. 

We have endeavoured to calculate the revenues of all thesocieties, and 
wejudge that their gross receipts amount to rather moro than A MILLION 
AND A QUARTER STERLING, of which the Foreign’ Mission Societies 
absorb the greater proportion. Absolutely this is a large, but rela- 
tively it isa small sum. A few noblemen in the House of Lords, or 
a few Lancashire manufacturers or London merchants, could supply 
the whole of it out of mere ‘unnecessary expenditure.” When this 
fact crosses us, it may be supposed that it is difficult not to agree with 
John Wesley, that it must be wicked to be rich. But this is a hard 
and unchristian rule, although the whole of the work we have sketched 
might be trebled from the superfluities of the rich, and multiplied 
a hundredfold by ordinary Christian self-denial. When shall 
we thoroughly learn that selfishness is the root of most sin, and that 
self-abnegation is the root of Christian character and honour ? 
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SEVEN TYWHIRD ANNIVERSARY of | 
ee sedeacetane 8 ame: saaieat ; 
a on Fripay Eveninc, M A wy on Guus to be 


ai  Halt-past Six o'clock by JAMES C. STEVENSON, 


‘The Rev, Canon Barpatzy . 


Will address the the Necessi 
tian El te tite. ecessity of the Chris- 
“The Rev. Dr. Tn, of New York, 


On the Work of the North American Tract Society. 


Henry 
the & 


The Rev, W. O. Sturson, M.A., of the Islington Cireui 
On Tract Work in India and China ; prt 


The Rev, ADAMA Von SCH 
On the Work in Hollen ‘ of Amsterdam, 


Admission Free. 
| ee AND FOREIGN SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 


SCHOOL will take on the morning of the same day, 
commencing at Ten o'clock. Earl RUSSELL will preside. 
Tickets may be ie ee by application at the Society’s 


A. BOURNE, Secretary. 


ONDON MISSIONARY UIETY. 
SEVENTY-EIGHTH py) , 


The Directors are gratified in announcing to the friends of 
the Society that have made the 
_ that they wa following arrangements 
Monday, May 6th. 
1, ing. —PRA YER MEETING at the MIS- 
. HOUSE, Blomfield-street, specially to i 
vine on the several services of the Anni- 
versary, at half-past Seven o’ A > 


— 


2. Afternoon —ANNUAL MEETING 
DIRECTORS and DELEGATES, at Three o'clock. 


Tuesday, May 7th. 
1, Ty. What TER-LANE WELSH 
CHAPEL.—Sermon in the Welsh language, by the Rev. 
Thomas Davies, of Liandilo. Service to commence at 


Seven o'clock. 
Wednesday, May 8th. 


1. Morning. SURREY CHAPEL.—The usual 
Annual Sermon will be preached by the Rev. Griffith 


John, from China, Service to commence at 
balf-tast Ten o'dced bs 


2. Evening. — WESTMINSTER CHAPEL. — 
A Special Sermon to Young Men and others, will be 
ater bay a Alexander Raleigh, D.D., of Hare- 

apel, Canonbury. to 
a : nbury rvice commence at 
Thursday, May 9th. 

1. Morning. —-2XEZTEZR HALL.—Annual Meet- 
ing of the as Chair to be taken at Ten o’clock by 
Alfred Rooker, Esq., of Plymouth. 

Sunday, May 12th. 

SERMONS in the VARIOUS METROPOLITAN 
CHAPELS. 

Tickets for the Meeting at Exeter Hall may be obtained at 
the Mission House, Blomfield-street, Fiusbury. 
Mission House, Blomfield-street, Finsbury, April 26, 1872. 


(youonial MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


of 


The THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING of the 
COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY will be held in the 
WEIGH-HOUSE CHAPEL on the Eventne of Tuurs- 
DAY, 9th May. 

The Rev. T. BINNEY will occupy the Chair, and Ad- 
dresses will be delivered by the Rev. ‘T. Jones, Swansea ; the 
Rev, Henry Simon, London ; the Rev. Alfred Rowland, LL.B., 
Frome; J. P. Clarke, Esq., Montreal; and F. Allport, Esq., 
London. 

The Chair will ge taken at 6.30 p.m. 

) ALEXANDER HANNAY, Secretary. 


18, South-street, Finsbury, 23rd April, 1872. 


psa EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 


The ANNUAL MEETING of the IRISH EVAN- 
GELICAL SOCIETY will be held (p.v.) on WEDNESDAY 
Evening next, May 8th, in WEIGH-HOUSE CHAPEL. 
CHARLES REED, ite Fe Treasurer, will take the 
Chair at Half-past Six o’clock. 

The following are Pgarted to address the meeting :—T. 
McClure, Esq., M.P., . George Martin, of Lewisham ; 
Rev. J. Hiles Hitchens, of Eccleston Chapel; Rev. E. R. 
Conder, M.A., Leeds; Rev. W. M. Statham, of Hull; Rev. 
A. Morrison, of Belfast; Rev. C. Clemance, M.A., of Not- 
tingham ; Rev. Philip Colborue, of Norwich; and other 


gentlemen. ae 
yuakise MISSIONS AID SOCIETY. 


President—The EARL of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 

“The object of this Society is to further the cause of 
Christian issions in the lands of the Bible, and thronghout 
the Turkish Empire, not by sending Missioperies from this 
country, but by enabling those already engaged jn the work 
to mu tiply the namber of native evangelists, pastors, and 
panel M.A.; Lieut.-Col, Lawford 

Secretaries— Rev. Henry Jones, M.A.; Lieut.-Col. Lawiord, 

Bonkers Movie econ and Co., 2, Pall Mall East. 
Office—18, Adam-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

ANNUAL MEETING, Fripay, May 10th, at 2.30 ™., 
EXETER HALL. Chairman, the EARL of SHAFTES- 
BURY. Deeply interesting information will be given with 
reference to the progress of the Gospel in Turkey and Persia. 

ANNUAL SERMON, by Rev. Dr, LEITCH, of ists 
Cumberland, in MARYLEBONE PRESBYTER AN 
CHURC 


SUNDAY, May 12, at 1] a.m. 


——————— 


RITISH SOCIETY for the PROPAGA- 
TION of the GOSPEL among the JEWS. 
TWENTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY. 


On DAY Evenine, May 10th, at Seven o'clock, a 
SPECI PRAYER MEETING, to seek a blessing on 
the Services, will be held in the Society 


On 
take place in 


Lincoln’s-inn-Fields. The Chair to be taken at Half- 
Six p.m. by Lord ALFRED SPENCER CHURCH 
The Revs. Aubrey C. Price, B.A., Fraser, D.D. 
Theodore Meyer, and Louis Herschell have kindly engaged 


OME MISSIONARY SOOIETY. 


The FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING of the Society 
will be held (p.v.) on Turspay Evenine, May 7th, in 
POULTRY CHAPEL. SAMUEL MORLEY, Eszq., M.P., 
Treasurer of the Society, will take the Chair at Seven 
o'clock. 

The Rev. Dr. Edmond, of we my td New Park; Rev. Dr. 
J. W. Healy, President of Straight University, New Orleans ; 
Rev. J. Morlais Jones, of Lewisham; Rev. Dr. Parker, of 
Poultry C ; and Rev. W. Thomas, of Leeds, have engaged 
to take part in the proceedings. 


VANGELISATION SOCIETY, 
18, BUCKINGHAM-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 

This ee y has been a for yon ears for the 

purpose of co-operating with ministers an im pro- 

moting Evangelistic work throughout the country. All ex- 

penses are paid when necessary. The ings to be held on 

neutral ground when possible. Kvangelists of all ranks in 

life go out for this Society. As long a notice as possible is 

requested. Apply to the Honorary Secretary, 18, Bucking- 
ham-sireet, Strand, W.C. 


stage De ye bg weaker races of mankind. Informa- 
tion to its proceedings may be obtained from Mr. 
F. W.CHl IN, the Secretary, 7, Adam-street, Adelphi, 


who will also be glad to receive the names of gentlemen de- 
siring to become members. 


PALESTIN E EXPLORATION FUND. 


The work of the SURVEY of the HOLY LAND de- 
mands the support of all classes interested im the elucidation 
and illustration of the Bible. All) subsembers of half a 
guinea and up «ards are entitled to receive the QUARTERLY 
STATEMENT, devoted not only to the work of the Fund, 
but to the record of Palestine ion generally. The 
subseribers are invited to send in their names to the Secre- 
bala Sie peemeas epamaeticn cone eatsvens, ot he Sen 
i) 


W. BESANT, Secretary. 
Wy oman's MISSION TO WOMEN. 


The work of the FEMALE MISSION tothe FALLEN, 
im connection with the REPORMATORY and REFUGE 
UNION, is entirely carried on by Christian Female Mis- 
sionaries, who seek to rescue the f of their own sex. 

FUNDS are much NEEDED to sustain the work. The 
accounts for the financial year have just been closed, and left 
nothing iu hand to carry on the Mission. 

Ban Mesers. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., 1, Pall-mall 


East, 8.W. 
CHARLES R, FORD, Secretary. 
No. 24, New-street, Spring-gardens. 


Hos FOR LITTLE BOYS, 

: near Feruingham, Kent. 

Patrons~-Their Royal me EO the Prince and Princess of 
ALES. 


Funds are very u « Benge to feed, clothe, ed:.cate, 
and train to habits of industry the 300 Little Boys in the 
ten Family Homes. Boys are admitted free by election of 
the subscribers, or on payment of £15 a year by benevolent 
persons. Many boys ore been thus admitted. Aunual sub- 
scriptions to sustain the Homes are especially asked for. 
ROBERT HANBURY, President. 
W. H. WILLANS, Treasurer. 
A. O. ——— Honorary Secretary. 
Office, 78, Cheapside, B.C. 
Bankers—Messrs, Smith, Payne, and Smith, 1, Lombard- 
street. 


FA OME For LITTLE BOYS, 
near Farnivgham, Kent. 

The ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL will be held at the 

LONDON TAVERN, on Tuvurspay, the 9th May. 
Chairman— 
The Right Hon. the Earl of SHAPTESBURY, K.G. 

Dinner at Half-past Six o’clock. The Committce will be 
happy to forward invitations to ladies and gentlemen wishing 
to attend the Festival. 

A. O. CHARLES, Honorary Secretary. 
Office, 78, Cheapside, E.C. 


CpBPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, 
Haverstock-hill, N.W. Instituted 1758. 
880 Orphan Children are now under car. 
400 can be acco ated. 
2,742 have been admitted. 
The CHARITY is greatly in WANT of FUNDS, depend- 
ing upon voluntary contributions for three-fourths of its 
annual income. Donations and subscriptions will be thank- 


apsetiad. 
Capea JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 


73, Cheapside. : 
the accounts are open to the inspection of Governors. 


All 

| RGENT APPEAL for the ORPHAN 

POOR.—The ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for 
INFANTS, Hornsey-rise, is greatly distressed for WANT of 
FUNDS. It has 108 infants, but there is ample room for 
200. It is intended to receive 400. The Charity has no 
endowment, is greatly in debt, and depends entirely upon 

evolent support. 

yg tere ede are very earnestly solicited, and will be 


H (Rev. Donald Fraser’s), Bryanston-equare, on 


thankfully received. JOSEPH SOUL, Hon, Sec, 
Office, 73, Cheapside. 


Lhe Orphanage is open to visitors. 


ONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL 
W ’ 
7 en ews AM » for the EDUCATION of the SONS 


The following were the Successftil Candidates at 
area on 30th ult., Samuel Morley, Esq, MP, in on 


3004 | C. H. Ault .............. 2,595 
2,837 | T. J. Leslie............... 2,503 


JOSIAH VINEY, Hon. Sec. 


HE HOSPITAL for SICK CHILD 
T 48 and 49, Great Ormond-street, Blooms _— 
Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 

Special Appeal on behalf of the Building Fund.—The 
Committee very earnestly solicit CONTRIB UTION 8 to the 
fund for building the central block of this Hospital, now 
commenced in Great Ormond-street. The new portion wil! 
contain 109 beds, and be completed before the o hospital is 
pulled down. 


The Charity is not endowed, but depends entirely on 


voluntary support. 
SAMUEL WHITFORD, Secretary. 
Bankers — Messrs. Williams, Deacon, and Co.; Messrs. 
Hoare ; and Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co. 


(YanNCER HOSPITAL, he ge and 167, 
Piccadilly, W.—SUBSCRIPTIONS wmM be most 
thankfully received for this Hospital, which is free. Diet 
Fequired to be most generous, and medicines of the most ex- 
pensive kind. 
Treasurer —G. T. Hertslet, Esq., St. James’s Palace, 8.W. 
Bankers—Messrs. Coutts aad Co , Strand, W.C. 


By order, H. J. JUPP, Seevetary. 


ATIONAL INSTITUTION 
for DISEASES of the SKIN. 


Physicran—Dr. BARR MEADOWS, 49, Dover-street, W. 


Patients attend at 227, Gray’s-inmroad, King’s-crose, on 
Mondays and Thursdays, and at 10, Mitre-street, Aldgate, on 
ane and Fridays. Mornings at Ten; Evenings, Six 

ine. 
Free to the necessitous poor; payment required from 


other appleants. 
THOMAS ROBESSON, Hon. Sec. 


ORNINGTON CHURCH, HAMP.- 
STEAD-ROAD. 


Rev. GEORGE J. PROCTOR, Pastor. 


SERVICES on Sunpays at 1] a.m., and on Tuurspay 
EVENING® at 7.15. 


ARGE (furnished) BEDROOM Wanted, a 

few Males out by a ree ae Gentleman, engaged 

in vel te ~ yp heeg hw to 5. Aas sraail farm-house or 

nursery near t or rai town, bab] 

— at mederate terms.—Address, “ Caneeve” Office of 
paper. 


OOK’S THROUGH and DIRECT 
TICKETS, available for one or mose passengers, by 
any train, stenmer, or diligence of the route, any day, by the 
Brenner, Mont Cenis Tunnel, the South of ce Coast 
route, or by any of the Alpine passes, to BRIN DISI, and all 
principal cities of Italy. 
COOK’S CIRCULAR TOURS, for all peints of interes», 
available for 3, 40, or 50 clear days in Italy. 

COOK’S MAY TOURS to the WALDENSIAN 
VALLEYS and other principal parts of Itely, to be per 
sonally condueted by Mr. Thos. Cook and assistants, leaving 
London May 6th. 

COOK’S TOURIST and EXCURSION TICKETS, 
available for one or more passengers, by any train, steamer, 
or diligence, to all the principal points of interest. in Holland, 
Belgium, the Rhine districts, France, Switzerland, Ltaly, 
magi &c.,. will come into operation for present season en 

ay ist. 

OOK’S. HOTEL COUPONS for over 180 first-class 
apes = Hotels, at 7s. 6d. per day; for Eastern Hostel, 
. per day. 

DIRECT SINGLE JOURNEY TICKETS to all parts 
of Italy and the East, and to Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland, lyons, Marseilles, Cannes, Nice, Mentone, &c., 
available for breaks of journey at all chief places. 

Fult particulars in “ Cook’s Excursionist,” published April 
20, price 2d.; by post 3d. 
COOK’S TOURIST OFFICE, 98, Fleet-street, London. 


MiPLuanvd” RAILWAY. 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1872. 
Arrangements for the issne of First, Seconp, and THirpD 


Crass Tourist Tickets 
will be in force from 13th May to 3tst October, 1872. 


For particulars see Time Tables and Programmes issued by 


the Company. 
JAMES ALLPORT. 
Derby, May, 1872. 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERAN 1 E 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’ Bloomsbury, W.. 
Beds, from Is. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, ls. 3d. 

See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. 

“Weare more than satisfied; we are truly delighted to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. Ve shal 
certainly highly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends.” —J. 
RoBerts, Bourne. = 

“As on all previous visits, { can testify that this is the 
most comfortable home I find when away from home.”—W. B 
Harvey, Frome. 

“ After visiting various places in E d, I have come to 
consider Shirley’s (in view of its combining the greatest cou- 
fort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) as 
the Temperance Hotel par excellence.”—J. K. Karcner, 
Toronto, C.W. 


JA ABMON I UMS, by Gripert L. Bavenr. 
Improved ENGLIsH MANUFACTURE, suitable for 
CHURCH AND CHAPEL SERVICES, 

Concert Rooms, Private Families, &c, &c. Price Lists on 
application, at the Cumberland Works, 49, Tottenham-street, 

London, W. 


— 
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